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The combined subscription of the Textile World and Industrial 
Record among textile manufacturing establishments is claimed 
to be larger than any other publication in this country, and 
comparison is invited. . “* . ee ‘ . 


Portrait and Sketch of Wool Market 
Hon. Wm. H. Haile 26 Cotton Market 
\ Tariff Commission y Heavy Weight Woolens 
A Ramie Bubble Among the Dry Goods Trade 
Duty on Cotton - a) Cotton Department 
Curtailing Cotton Acreage 32 Woolen Department - 
English Fabrics for America 3s Knitting Department 
Spinners and Weavers - 33 Power Department - 
Massachusetts Manufacturing Yarn Department 
Statistics - - 35 Colors and Dyeing 
lariff Commission - 36 Questions and Answers 
lextile Fibres. - 37 Industrial Notes 
Important Wool Case Mill News 
Cotton Manufacturing in the Personals - - 
South - 3 Situations Wanted - 


Tariff on Sea Island Cotton . 47 Mills and Machinery For Sale 
lariff on Hosiery . 7 Textile Patents 


Classified Index for Buyers, - - Page ill. 
Alphabetical Index to Advertisements, ~ 117. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, RMR. I. 


: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. } 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


' ‘ 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


'—_ BEE TLEs— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 








H. W. Burrerworta & an Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA 


Bleaching, Printing and Dyeing 
MACHINERY. 


‘T ENTERING IMIACHINES 


VIBRATORY 
STRAIGHT 
RETURN 


—— FOR ALL KINDS OF — 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 











Patent Automatic Clamp, Spring Clamp, Pin Chain. 





Special Attention is called to improvements recently 
made in the VIBRATORY MACHINES, namely: 


Spur gear driving in place of bevel gear ( patented ). 


Crank plate for vibrating in centre of machine with 
forked rod grasping shaft at two points, giving even- 
ness of motion and saving floor space ( patented ). 


Sectional guides for returning chain, and adjustable bear 
ings, to take up slackness. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Builders of 


Cotton Machinery = 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 






















Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads 
Ring Spinning Frames 
Drawing Frames 
Fly Frames 
Spoolers 
Warpers 
Slashers 
Looms 





Complete Equipment 
for Cotton Mills. 






ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 






COTTON MACHINERY 
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The late George Draper 


once made a remark 
to the following effect: 


J HERE Is 
nothing so bad but that 


some fool will praise it, and 
nothing so good but that 
some fool will condemn it.’’ 


The Northrop Loom 


Has now reached a stage where con- 
demnation brings the latter end of 
our quotation to mind. : : : : 


We have no fault to find on the whole, but we know of mar instances where 
mills who cannot help but realize the advantages of our loom, still pursue the 
fatal policy of delay. 

Hesitation in the face of facts is not only unwise but in the present case ex. 
pensive. A mill buying these looms when we were first ready to take orders 
would have the extra cost well near annihilated by this time 

The following list shows a few of those who were prompt to decide 

Queen City Pelzer Chicopee 

Pacific Lockhart Tremont & Suffolk 

Merrimack Gaffney Amoskeag 

Tucapau Wilmington Henrietta 

Lawrence Mass. Cotton Spartan 

Grosvenor Dale Lancaster Whitney 

Social Aurora Steele’s Mills 

Cocheco Newmarket Abbeville 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF 


OTTON MACHINERY, 
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S. W. CRAMER, SoutherniAgent. 
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Southern Office: 


















COTTON MACHINERY 





“Just as Good,” 








Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


i STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., 


Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Cards, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Wlules and Looms. 


The Celebrated FALL RIVER IRON WORKS CO., one of the 
largest cotton mill plants in the world, is entirely equipped with our 
spinning and weaving. It has 262,416 SPINDLES of our PATENT 
SPINNING FRAMES and 7,469 of our LOOMS. 
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™E FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 


WOONSOCKET, WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WooNsOCKET, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of today as to how we like the FISHER FgEps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 
* 


. 
THE FISHER CARD FEED °,2»25 52222010 


strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Varna. 
Cc. T. Crocker, Pres, Cc. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mags , March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., , 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FIsHeR CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire +atisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools, 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





WEAVING MACHINERY 





CROMPTON LOOM WORKS, 


Builders of every variety of 


| WEAVING | 
MACHINE, 








For Combing 
COARSE 


meDIUM WOOLS. 


Crompton Loom Works, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Girton OPENERS 


ne)! ANOLAPPERS® 
Iheren. LOWELL MASS 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


Inventor and Maker of the Patent Non-Flexible Bend 


Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 


Patent Flattened Wire Cards; Heat Hardened and Tempered Steel Cards ; 
"Special Needle-Pointed,” “ Plough Ground Cards.” 


Card Clothing of Every Description. 





" (Fall River, Mass. 
FACTORIES: | Manchester, England. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


makers of L COOCUIMIS, “0: Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 
TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
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Automatic Cotton Stock Dry) 


CYCLONE « — DRYERS 


Underwear Dryers. Stocking Dryers. Yarn Scourers, 


GARNETT _WACHINES. 























1000-Ib. Cotton Varn Dryer 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY (0. 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., 


PEIILA DELPHI... - - PA. 
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THOS. J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and Sec’y 


Providence Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


nbe nd Lap Winde Wo rated Spinning Fr: 1 Twisters, Fluted 
Rolls, Fiye Spindles, Gea Bolsters, ( See, Tabe a Ete. , Ete 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORD, - MAINE. 


PLATT BROS. & COQ.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 








Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole“Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 








WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 








CARDING AND SPINNING MACHINERY 





ESTABLISHED 1565 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 
2816 N. 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO,, ==2S7C=- 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking seems. and Apres 
a=" — ol wit 1 os gt oh - taple ~ 


 —. The Stirrup is always in place. 


' <J No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 

—— a Manutacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 

—— -_—— - > Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices 


Spinners’ Supplies in general, 





Textile Machinery. 


Openers and Pickers. Revolving Top Flat Cards. 
Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, and Roving Frames. 
Spool Thread Machinery. Self-Acting Mules. 


McKERROW & BENNETT, 


Sole Agenta in U. S. and Canada for 


Tweedales & Smalley, England. Richard Threlfall, England. 
Wm. Avrton & Co., Encland. 


‘VERVIERS” Paper Tubes for COTTON, WOOLEN, WUORSTED, AND SILK SPINNING. 


Worthington Building, 31! State St., Boston, Mass. 





BARKER'S Patent Donble-Apron Ru nin Motions for Condenser Cards. 
WHY they are a 


Clittering 
Success: 


s gage 











ri ng to be done. 
yeneral Result.—Superior 
Yarn and net gain of 10 to 
work or yarn made way of Condensing 


JAMES BARKER, Second and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
THE [ | | | Cnas. F. Curwin, Treas., SALEM, M Ass. 
—— Owe Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Textile School, 


(Incorpo: ated 1895 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Gives Day and Evening instruction in 
Carding and Combing cotton and 
wool, in Spinning cotton, wool and 
worsted yarns, and in Weaving and 
Designing all Varieties of Tex- 


tiles. 


For further information address, 


CHRISTOPHER P. BROOKS, 


DIRECTOR 
Special Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolen 
Mills, Print Works, Bleacheries, ete 
Wilcox & Gibbs’ Supplies. 


Loopers, Needles, Threads. etc, 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY. 


Taovvell, ~ Mass. 





YARN MANUFACTURERS CE By investigating 


. Py 
will advance their : ie OUR PROCESS 


interests 4 HL Nee OF WINDING 


HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind 


ing and also on special machines. 


co LD M EDAL awarded at the Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895. 


In their report the judges say:—‘“*This machine develops an entirely new system ot 
winding, by which threads and twines are prepared in the most compact compass for the 
market, also shows greater advance in the transfer process than has heretofore been ac 
complished, This new method of winding subjects the thread to no severe strain, and 
leaves it in the best condition for use.” They also say that they consider the Universal is 
the greatest single advance shown in any department of our group being a completed de 
velopment of a new system, and thus entitled to the highest award. 


EF. H. BISHOP, Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Baston, Mass. 





MILL SUPPLIES 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY 0. | in Mill TT lies 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. $ 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


General Mill Supplics, 


Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 
Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 
ROLL COVERERS’ TOOLS and SUPPLIES. 
T7 Bxchange FPlace, FProvidienmce, MR. I. 


CHARLES ASTOF'E", 


MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOM REEDS, HEDDLES and HEDDLE FRAMES. 
And PATENTED WIRE DUPE HARNESS, 
Dealer in WEAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
191 and 193 Berks St., Philadelphia. 




















Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing — 


CoHorts, New Yornszs. 











CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 


Bolton, England. 
SPECIALTY : 


ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 
WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 


Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 
“PELICAN BOLTON ” 


tiees eee AI Code Used. Sfersrense 
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ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT & HALL, 


64 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 


JACOB WALDER, - _Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Man ain ‘turer in United State 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


SPINDLES “sigs” 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
4) TUBES, Etc. 
, Woolen, Worsted, F WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. OT 
. Sime, Salem Co., N. J. 

















"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
NIRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S .WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 





GOLD MEDAL 


\ meats and Harness, 


jk GOWDEY & ; SON. 


P. O. Box 707, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 





CHAS. W. GESSLER, Prop 


NOVELTY LOOM PICKER WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


y Loom Pickers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PS | 
= 
y ae / ii, Our New Works and Office - - 


3-5-7 South 48th Street, Philadelphia. 


a@ Our Name on Everv Picker. -** 





SHUTTLES, ETC 
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WOONSOCKET 


Napping Machinery Co. 
PAT. KNOT | 
SAVINC SHEAR | 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with | 
Laswen Improvements. 


WOONSOCKET, - R.I. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER SAFE on come 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


— AT _— 
Conservative Rates. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 
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THOS. C. KELLOGG, "=SAuSISN BFo® 


SKANEATELES, N. Y, | SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Dealer in and Grower ot Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 


. | market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
: established in 1832. 


cures areas ec | WIM. W. KELLOGG, 


Teasels are grown, cured and 
packed on own premises. SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


vor ort otsrinneamacees "| AMERICAN TEASELS 


Correspondence solicited. Samples free sent High Grades a specialt 7. 
by mail upon application. Write for Price 
Last No. 82. — Sample Orders Solicited. 


Goedaic Hand & Cx CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


AGENT FOR 


Lyons and Paris Designers, 


Keeps new sketches and designs always o1 


Flos A hand. 
its 7 125 West 56th St., New York. 


JOHN F. WHITE, | TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


Manufacturer of e READING, PA. 
Patent Under Crids |_ Braiding Machines for all Purposes. 


: Ce a Re | Machines for Covering Electric Wires and 
FOR CARDING ENGINES. Cables, Packing Braiders, Gimp Machines, 
38 River St., Providence. BR. I. Spooling and Doubling Machines, Special 
: : a | Machinery. 
Advantages Gained by Using Abvove: 


Cleaner stock, stronger yarn, more yarn, and less card waste | THU Ni & JANSSEN . 
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YOU CAN SAVE 


ONE MAN’S PROFIT 
BY ORDERINC YOUR 


STEAM SUPPLIES gees 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 





co oe 
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Avesegnets fet al/ Beatle Fabucs, 


905 Mahe Atel 














Our Iaime ofr 
Valves, Cocks, Engineers’ Tools 


and Supplies are strictly High Grade, and invariably give satisfaction. You 
ean order from our Illustrated Catalogue at a material saving in time, money 
and attention; also with the certainty of getting the very best goods in the 
market. If you do your own steam-fitting about the mill, we can be of 
good service to you. 


“<> =~Joun Simmons Co. 


106-110 Centre St., NEW YORK. 
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EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS 











TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 





CARRY MONEY 
DO NOT WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKF 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
re AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO.. 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills 


with Quick Return Motion. 























ENCINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


— WORCESTER, MASS. 
London Agents: Cc. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO. 


—=MODERATE PRICED 


Gear a — 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops glen 























nearly ONE HUNDRED sapere ntative including 
Twelwe in Fall River, On _— ati we — 
be glad to submit full pe ies om prices - 1 phe ote ~eay ot 


dies tees ents end fo gece es gy on 


THE 0. E. WHITON MACHINE CO. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Parkiunet BURR PICKERS 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON 
‘ 
elias salle tell 


Izmmprowved 


MIXING PICKERS 


Ana Pichker F'*cceds. 


Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a pai cialty 
The Sutton Improved Side Dr rawing Machine. Write fo 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING C0. NEWARK, 1 ‘I 


ae SEG (NSteEMISSy 


DINNING RIN DOUBLE RIBBED 
) \ >, RINGS U.S. STAND: 
al "eT a OA ARD. TRAVELER 


= CLEARERS. METALIC 
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> BURNISH LIKE 
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TRAVELER. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal workin 


machinery, including boots 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


No charge for preliminary advice. 


Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.(. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 





List of Textile Patents Issued February, 
1897. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for 
fifteen cents each. Address W. 8. Gavey, 
P. O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carding Engine Feeder. 577,47. J. F. 

Geb, Franklin, Mass 
Circular Kaitting Machine Stop Mo 

tion. 576,987. D. F. Sullivan, and A. White, 

Lowell, Mass. 

Cloth Measuring Machine. 577,101. A. 
Edwards and J. C. Garten, Willow Springs, 
Mo. 

Cloth Pressing Machine. 
Gessner, Worcester, Mass 

Drawing Frame. Ww. V 
fall and C. Mills, Newton, Mass 

Device for Feeding Fibre to Fibre 

Blaisdell, 


576,666 DD. 


Threl 


treating machine 76,298. J.M 
Wintbrop, Mass 
Electrical Warp Stop Motion for 
loom. 577,077. A. C. Shuttleworth, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
False Reed for Leom. 577,125. T. 
son, Paterson, N. J. 
Muitting Machine Needle 
H. Sturtevant, Franklin, N. H 
Kaitting Machine 
577.620. D. Hu:ley, Bennington, Vt. 
Knitting Machine Stitch Former 
577,610. W. T. Barrett, Bennington, Vt. 
Kuitting Machine Stop Motion. 576, 
44. W W. Bruson, Chicago, I). 


Albin 


576,172. E. 


Presser Stand. 


Loom Weaver, Norwalk, Ct 


4 576,174. , 
4 576,175 Ww 


576.508. J. H. 


Loom. Northrop, Hopedale, 
Mass. 
Loom. 
Mass. 
Loom Jacquard Mechanism. 
T. Halton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Loom for Cross Weaving. 
Buckler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


577 629 A. K. Pratt, Northbridge, 
577,741. 


176,300. J. 


Loom Loose Reed Motion. 
F. Hutchins, Worcester, 
Nightingale, Summit, N. J. 

Loom Shedding Mechanism. 
O.\Draper and J. H. Northrop. 

Loom Shuttle. 576,921. O. B. Truesdell, 
Sturbridge, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle Threader. 
Dolber, Manx hester, N. H. 


576,366. G. 
Mass, and J. 


576,506, G. 


576,348. J. E. 


Loom 7 s I | 576,504. 
oom Warp Stop Motion. } 576,505. 


Draper, Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Warp Stop Motion. 
Roper, Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Warp Step Motion. 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Weft Controlling Mechaniam. 
577,441. J. E,. Martin, Worcester, Mass. 

Machine for Brushing and Rolling 
fabrics. 577,478. F. A. H. Dewald and E. 
Crispell, Catskill, N. Y. 

Manufacturing Articles from Fibrous 
materials. 577,135. P. 
ner, Maine. 

Marking Tag for Rolled Goods. 
234. W.D. Smith, Prophetstown, III. 

Means tor Napping Fabrics. 
M. H. Grosselin, Sedan, France. 

Mechanism for Vibrating Doffer 

576,202. J. Fennessey and J. M. Pil 
ing, Cohoes, New York. 

Piano Machine for Punching Jac- 
quaid cards, 577,585. V. 
New Jersey. 

Quarter Saving Mechanism for K nit- 
ting machines 577,276. J. L. Wentworth 
and J. Dempster, Little Fall-, N. Y. 

Netting or Steeping Flax or Hemp. 
576,867. G. Loppens and H. 
Nieuwpooit, Belgium. 


576,509. 


576,882. J. H. 


H. Holmes, Gardi 
576,- 


577,602. 


rolls. 


Royle, Paterson, 


Deswarte, 


Rib Knitting Machine. 
Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silk Spinning and Twisting Machine. 
577,19. H W Morgan, Carbondale, Px». 
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M.A. FURBUSH & SON 
MACHINE CO., 


» 4 
444 
Le he a 7 


First Breaker Woolen Card No. 3. 


Self-Acting Woolen Muie No. ti3. 


Malhkers of 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Write for Catalogue. 


224 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Bianket Loom No. !128. 





Spinning Mule. 576,730. 8. Jackson, Paw- 
tucket, R.I 

Spinning Spindle. 577,056. W. G Morri- 
son, Willimantic, Conn 

Stop Motion and Alarm for Wool 
finisher cards. 576,749 P. H. Walsb, 
Saugus, Mass 

Straight Knitting Machine. 
Raven, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Straight Knitting Machine. 
son, Rockford, Ill. 


The story of the Saltaire Milis, Eng., 
is one of the romances of the textile in- 
dustries. Sullice it to say, comments our 
English exchanges, that the advent of 
high protection in the United States has 
as a result—or at least much to do with— 
the commercial destruction of one of the 
finest industrial enterprises ever founded 
by the genins and ability of one man. 
After the death of the founder adverse 
times came upon it, and led to difficul- 
ties which finally ended in its acquisi- 
tion by a syndicate of local capital- 


ists, who, it is now rumored, will 
shortly turn it into a public company 
and place the shares on the market. The 
syndicate have worked the mills since 
1693, when they acquired possession from 
the members of the Salt family. Since 
then there have been great improvements 
in machinery and it is understood that 
the affairs of the undertaking have 
shown a wonderful revival. 


The Japan Gazette reports that, ac- 
cording to the returns prepared by the 
Cotton Spinners’ Union, the net profit of 
fifty-three spinning companies in the 
country during the first six months of 
last year amounted to 2,043,283 yen, of 
which 639,776 yen were set aside as reserve 
funds, and 1,124,062 yen were distributed 
in dividends. The average for each mill 
was net profit 38,552 yen, reserve 12,071 yen, 
and dividend 21,209 yen. Compared with 
the preceding six months the total profit 
shows a decrease of 107,386 yen, and of 2.2 
per cent. in dividends. This compara- 
tively unfavorable state of the industry is 
attributed to the general rise in wages of 
the factory hands. [The value of a yen 
is about $1.00 in gold.] 





THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Two and Three-ply Asphalt Ready re | 
fire proot; more durable than metal; easil 


for roofs of any description, water, acid and 
y applied. Tarred Felts, Building, Sheathing 


and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. Write for Samples, Prices and Catalogues. Quality 


and Woerkmanship Guaranteed. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. HAILE. 


Massachusetts is a commonwealth of 
distinguished men engaged in manu- 


facturing, commercial and mercantile 


pursuits. The whole community feels 


their impress, in its beneficence upon 
everything pertaining to the progress 
life. Not 


only do the character and spirit of such 


and welfare of industrial 
men permeate all the avenues of trade 
and traffic in this State, but those of all 
New 


where, in which they may have business 


other England States, and else- 


interests, near or remote. Massachu- 


setts has many men in whom she is 
justly proud for their enterprise, public 
spirit and broad ideas of business re- 
quirements, and for their uprightness. 
One of the foremost among these is the 
subject of this sketch, whose name is 
familiar and respected in every city and 
hamlet of the State, who is looked upon 
as a true representative of what is pure 
in politics and in business affairs, and 
whom the people delight to honor. 
Governor Haile is a familiar figure in 
Massachusetts affairs, and widely known 
also beyond the borders of his adopted 
State. He was born at Chesterfield, N. 
H., Sept. 28, 1833, and his father, Wil- 
liam Haile, was the first Republican 
While 


he was yet very young his father moved 


cvovernor of the Granite State. 


to Hinsdale, N. H., and in that town his 


boyhood days were passed and his 


earlier education obtained. After grad- 
uating from the Hinsdale public schools 
Kimball 


H., 


he prepared for college at 


Union Academy, Meriden, N. 


passed a year and a half at Amherst, 
and then entered Dartmouth College, 
from which he was graduated with high 
honor in 1856. Then he went to Spring- 
field, where he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Fora short time he 
practiced law in Boston, after which he 
returned to Hinsdale to engage in the 
He be- 
came a partner of his father and Mr. 
Frost, of Haile, 
The business was 


manufacture of woolen goods. 


under the firm name 
& Co. after- 
ward transferred to a corporation called 
the Haile & Frost Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Haile is now the 
president. 


Frost 


The Hinsdale establishment 
is nearly as old as the century. Two 
previous mills on the same site have 
In 1849 William Haile took 
up the business in company with Daniel 
H. Ripley, who subsequently sold his 
D. Todd. Mr. Todd 
time to Mr. Frost, whose 
firm had been the selling agents of the 


been burned. 


interest to John 


sold out in 
mill for some years, and a little later 
W. H. Haile was taken into the firm. 
Although Governor Haile died in 1876, 
the firm name has never been changed. 
During all his years of active life as a 
manufacturer, the elder Haile lived in 
the plain two-story house directly oppo- 
site the mill office, often going away to 
a seat in the legislature, then to attend 
the constitutional convention and preside 
1857 
and °58, to serve as chief magistrate of 
the State. 

Mr. Haile was married to Amelia L., 


over the Senate, and finally, in 
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daughter of EthanS. and Louisa (Burns) 
Springfield, in 
Haile 


until 1872, 


Chapin, of 
1861. Mr 


Hampshire, 


January, 
New 


when he re 


resided in 
moved to Springfield. During his resi- 


dence in Hinsdale he was a member of 
the New Hampshire legislature three 
Nine 


years after his return to Massachusetts, 


terms, in 1865, 1866 and 1871. 


i 1881, he was elected mayor of 


Mr. 
Hampden 


Springtield In 1882 and 1883, 


IIaile 


senatorial district in the 


represented the first 
legislature, 
serving as chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs and Committee of 
the Mercantile Affairs, 


ber of the 


and also a mem 
Banks 
Manufactures. 


Committee on and 
Mr. 
nominated for Lieuten- 
ant Governor in of 1889, 
ticket headed by J. Q. A. 
Bracket, for the 1890. The 
ticket was elected, but Mr. Bracket was 
defeated by William E. 


1890, Mr. Haile was re-elected and was 


Banking, and on 


Ilaile was first 
the autumn 
on the 


term of 


Russell. In 


again nominated in 1891, on the ticket 
H. Allen of Lowell, Mr. 
Mr. Haile 
In cach of the three 


with Charles 
Allen 


again re-elected. 


being defeated and 


years that Mr. Haile was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor, his vote was larger 
than that of the Republican candidates 
for governor. In 1892, Mr. Haile was 
placed at the head of the Republican 
ticket, with Roger Wolcott for Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and in this contest was 
defeated, Mr. Wolcott elected 
with the Democratic governor, William 
E. Russell. It 
however, that in this election a confu- 
bal- 
the presence of the 


being 


will be remembered, 
sion arose in the marking of the 
lots, because of 
name of Wolcott Hamlin on the tickets. 


In this way very many votes intended 


for Mr. Haile were negatived by wrong 


marking, and the number of such is be- 
lieved by many of Mr. Haile’s sup- 
porters to have been sufficient to lose 
him the election. 

Mr. 


president of the Haile & 


H[aile is, at the present time, 


Frost Manu- 


facturing Company, the Hampden Loan 
and Trust Company, the Springtield 
Gas Light Company, National Associa 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, also direc- 
tor in the Springfield Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, Massasoit Paper 
Company, ¢ hester Paper Company, 
Berkshire Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield Library Association, 
and one of the trustees of the Spring 
The choice 
of Mr. Haile for the presidency of the 
of Wool Manu- 


due, in a great 


field Institute for Savings. 
National Association 
facturers in 1895 was 
measure, to the favorable impression 
made by his eloquent speech at the 
great mass meeting of wool manufac- 
turers in New York City, January, 1894, 
to protest against the woolen schedule 
of the Wilson Tariff Bill, which had 
then passed the House of Representa- 
tives in a form which threatened the 
xtinetion of the woolen industry. 

Mr. Haile is the sixth president of 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, his immediate predecessor 
Rufus S. 
succeeded William Whitman, the treas- 


being the Hon. Frost, who 


urer of the Arlington Mills, in 1895 
The wool association has been remark- 
ably fortunate in the character of its 
presidents, all of whom have occupied 
prominent and 


positions in public 


social life. 


—The greatest growth and prosperity 
the country had ever seen came sud- 
denly in 1879, after several months of 
dissapointment because specie resump- 
tion had not yet brought the benefits 
expected. It is not the largest and 
that 
started most quickly, and it takes time 


most powerful vessel can be 
for new confidence to reach through 
easier money markets, larger orders, 
resuming mills, expanding employ- 
ment and larger distribution, to the re- 
sults which make still greater and last- 
ing gain possible. Such gradual and 
steady improvement has been in pro- 


gress for more than three months. 
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Containing tu nior at i 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES., 
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TARIFF COMMISSION 


Correction. 


In the February issue of the Tex Tint 


WorLpD there appeared an item unde1 
the head of West Chester, Pa., to the 
effect 


Mill had been sold under foreclosure of 


that the Brandywine Knitting 


mortgage. his statement was a most 


unfortunate error, so far as the location 


of the mill was concerned, and we 
deeply regret its publication. The mil 
property referred to, which was sold 


under foreclosure of mortgage, was the 


mill at Schenectady, N. Y., formerly 


operated by the Empire Knitting Co 
which was also known as the Brandy 
wine Knitting mill. The West Chester 


Brandywine Knitting Co., never has 


had any mortgage on its property, and 
has not been sold or offered for sale 
nor been in the hands of a receiver. 
A Tariff Commission. 
We publish elsewhere in this issue a 


letter from S. B. Archer, who has made 
himself quite well known in certain sec- 
tions of this country as a persistent ad 
vocate for a permanent tariff commis 
sion, to be appointed by the 


States Mr 


president 


of the United Archer has 


recently been in the vicinity of Boston, 
with the object of vetting prominent 
business men and organizations inter- 
ested in his scheme, although it is one 
in which he cannot, and as we presume 


does not, claim to be the originator 


lle is simply an ac tive worker tow ards 


a plausible object The question of a 


tariff commission that is free from any 


political bias is, in the abstract, an ex 


cellent one, but whether it is practica- 


ble is another thing, as there are more 


than two sides to it concerning its ad 


visability. A large majority of the 


business men of this country would hb. 


clad to see all questions affecting busi 
ness taken out of party politics ; but, 
while this sounds well, one has to bear 


in mind that all of the great issues in 


politics are based upon those that have 


a direct bearing upon our industries 
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Such has been the attitude of politics 
since the beginning of the government, 
and it would be a very difficult, if not 
an impossible, thing, to entirely divest 
it of all connection with existing in- 
dustrial conditions. 

We have made some little effort to 
obtain the views of prominent men in 
Congress concerning the establishment 
of a tariff commission, and the majority 
of those who have favored us with their 
opinions seem to befriend the idea. 

The opinion is entertained by quite a 
number of people that a tariff commis- 
sion could be formed so as to 
judicial and legislative functions, appar- 


possess 


ently forgetting that the Constitution 
specifically provides that all revenue 
measures, such as the tariff must be, 
must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and of the further fact that 
Congress cannot delegate any of its 
constitutional duties. The only thing 
that the commission could do, and in 
this would consist its greatest impor- 
tance, would be to make recommenda- 
tions that would have sufficient moral 
force to impress themselves upon the 
judgment of the members of Congress. 

Congressman J. H. Walker is opposed 
to all commissions of every name and 
nature, as such are usually understood, 
but he is ‘‘in favor of a tariff board of 
experts under a carefully drawn law, 
whose decision shall be in harmony 
with any existing tariff so as to carry 
out the evident purpose of that tariff, 
whatever the law may 
decision shall be binding for thirty days 
from the time it is made, or until an- 


be, and whose 


nulled by Congress.” This is consist- 
ent with Mr. Archer’s views and those 
that he has been in consultation with in 
this neighborhood. Senator S. N. Cul- 
lom is in favor of the establishment of 
such a commission and has been so for 
some years. He made a speech in sup- 
port of it in the Senate a few years ago 
when the tariff question was under con- 
He says, that ‘‘by the es- 


of 


sideration. 


tablishment of a wise commission 


perhaps five men, who should be ex- 
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perts, familiar with all portions of the 
tariff laws, and as far as practicable, 
familiar with business affairs, much 
delay could be avoided and advantage 
gained, as well, in securing proper leg- 
islation on that subject.” His view is 
also that «such a commission should be 
permanent and should be continually at 
work investigating the subject, and be 
required to make such recommendations 
or changes in the law from year to 
year, as in their judgment ought to be 
made, looking to the questions of rev- 
enue and protection of American indus- 
labor. The estab- 


tries and American 


lishment of such a commission would 
finally, in a large degree, at least, work 
the question out of partisan polities, so 
that such violent changes in the tariff 
laws might not be made at intervals 
when a change in administration from 
to 


RK. Hawley is not in favor of 


one party another should occur.’ 


Senator J. 
a tariff 
tary of the Treasury, Charles S. Hamlin, 


commission. Assistant Secre- 
thoroughly approves of the establish- 
ment of a tariff commission ‘either as 
an independent body or in connection 
with a new department of commerce 
and manufacture. The power of such 
a Board, however, should be merely ad 
visory; but, if constituted of experts of 


national reputation, any suggestions 
made by them in the form of a report, 
would certainly have great weight with 
Congress.” Judge II. M. Somerville, ot 
the Board of United States 


Appraisers, also favors the establish- 


General 


ment by Congress of a tariff commis- 
sion, ‘‘formed on a non-partisan, as 
distinguished from a bi-partisan basis.” 
He believes, however, ‘‘that the 


of 
constituted, is of the greatest impor- 


per- 


sonnel such a tribunal, properly 


tance. It should be composed of men 
of education and public distinction, fair 
and conservative in their views, and 
some of them, at least, learned in the 
No should 


appointment who entertains a fixed bias 


law. man Le eligible to 
for the so-called «American system’ of 


high protective duties, on the one hand, 
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or who, on the other, too fervently be 


lieves that protection, whether pur- 
posely designed or incidental, is ‘rob- 
bery.’ Mere politicians, with strong 
have no 


It should 


temporary in its 


partisan prejudices, should 
place on such a commission 
be permanent, not 
legal constitution 
As we have already said, there are 
two sides to any question, and this is 


Phe 
ing the tariff issue out of so-called party 


not an exception. wisdom of tak- 
politics may be doubted, because of the 
danger that would arise of the people 
losing an active interest in measures of 
this kind. ‘The 


lishing a tariff 


same excuse for estab- 
commission could be 
used for establishing a commission to 
regulate the finances of the country ; 
that has en- 


and, in fact, every issue 


tered into party politics. As it is now, 
people think and vote, and send repre- 
sentatives to Congress for the purpose 
of carrying out their views concerning 
what should be done in regard to mat- 
ters of this kind. It is well to bear this 


in mind and not remove issues of this 
kind wholly from the immediate touch 


take 


active participation in 


from them an 
the 


affecting 


of the people, or 
discussion 
aws their 


and framing of 


commercial and industrial interests. 


A Ramie Bubble. 


audacious imposi- 
of tor the 


tion of a private enterprise, through the 


One of the 


most 


tions that we know promo- 
printing office of the United States gov- 
ernment, at public expense, under the 
sanction of the United States Senate, is 
the publication of two documents relat 
ramie in 


for 


this publication was obtained through 


promotion of the 


ing to the 


dustry in this country Permission 


the instrumentality of certain members 
of the senate, introducing in that body 


a lot of business circulars and _ state- 


ments of the president and manager of 


a ramie fibre manufacturing company 


professing to have places of business at 


San Francisco and Washington. The 





RAMIE 





BUBBLE 





publication of these documents at pub- 
lic expense is an outrage upon the peo- 
ple of the United States. The 


who advised or lent themselves to such 


senators 


a thing are open to quite as much cen- 
sure as the party in whose interest the 
documents were issued. By the use of 
the franking privilege these are to be 
distributed, free, through the post-of- 
tice to advertise a private enterprise as 
a fit subject to foster on the national 
treasury. But more astounding than al] 
this, is the proposition of the instigator, 
who has petitioned congress for an ap- 
propriation of $300,000 outright, and 
for 
the establishment of three ramie ex per- 


$15,000 annually for five years, 
imental and mannfacturing stations in 


different parts of the country, to be 
supported from these appropriations to 
be expended under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture through a 
special agent to be appointed at a sal- 
ary to be fixed by him. Of course, this 
petitioner expects the appointment of 
special agent. 

This scheme is pushed by the pro- 
motor of several bottomless ramie com. 
panies: by one who has been working 
his impracticable schemes first in New 
then in 


tes 
Orleans, and 


object is to 


San Francisco, 
llis 


float the companies in which he is in. 


now in Washington. 
terested by means of these appropria 
tions; and, if appearances mean any- 
thing, it is about as black a job as ever 
The 


and 


was sprung on congress 


the third 


present 


attempt is one, another 


one will be made at the next session of 
congress, probably. The statements of 
this promotor of a private enterprise at 
public expense, are too preposterous in 
many instances to warrant their serious 
consideration. He has placed the culti- 
vation and manufacture of ramie in a 
most rediculous position, making asser- 
tions that cannot be 


borne out by an\ 


facts or experience. For instance, he 


claims that the plant can be grown in 
the United States from Florida to New 
and even as the 


Jersey, far north as 


State of Washington, which is absurd 
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very fa f it The plant can- 


be raised commercial basis 


as far north : ither of the latter 
named States 

As a matter of fact, there is no need 
cent 
the 


this country 


for any appropriation of ingle 


of government funds to promote 


manufacture of ramie in 


There are already ramie spinning fac- 


tories in Europe: and textile spinners 


with long experience, not only in Eu- 


rope, but wu this country ire 


quiet \ 


working to perfect the and 


process 


cheapen the cost of its production 


They are working in a legitimate way 


and do not ask for unheard of appro- 


priations from the government to carry 


out the work In fact a few thousand 


dollars in the hands of practical men 


will go farther than half a million dol- 


lars to be spent by men, who, in all the 


years they have been before the public 


begging money for their schemes, have 
shown no tangible results, nor even at- 
tempted serious work in developing a 
industry Phousands 


“19 
possilbhie 


I 
thousands of dol 


upon 


ars have been wasted 


upon ramie, and a large part of the loss 
is due to ivnor 


the 


mismanavement and 


ance, and the sufferers have been 


capitalists who have been 


roped into 
the schemes by the promotors showing 


them on y the pretty side of the picture 


and suppressing the truth regarding 


the obstacles Congress cannot afford 


to put itself on record by backing such 


enterprises 01 promoting obscure ex- 
perimental companies 
Now, what does this 


before 


According to his state. 


schemer 
congress want 
ment, he requires $223,000 from the 
rovernment to defray the cost of dem 


the full 


from 


omstration first 


duct of 


vear of a pro 


ramie to be taken 200 
acres, which he says can produce 400-, 
000 pounds of fibre ready for manufac- 
ture. 


No one familiar with the culti 


vation of this fibre would believe any 


such statement as this or think it possi 


ie that this amount of should 


His 


schemes have been repudiated by the 


money 


be required for such @ purpose 
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Department of Agriculture, more than 
once Bear in mind that one of the ob- 


jects of this man is to establish a de 


gumming factory, and he makes the 
statement that the trouble in the prep 
aration of ramie is not in the process of 
decortication. 
least 


Anyone who has 
thought to 


viven 
give! 


the the subject and 


looked into the cultivation of the plant, 


knows better than this. In several 


places in this pamphlet that is published 
with the 


people's money, he 


for the 


Siuys 
£5,000 will 
for 


matter of fact, there is no machine that 
itself to be 


pay decorticating 


machine 200 acres. Now, as a 


has proved economically 
successful,and there are any number of 
degumming processes more or less val- 
uable, some of which have been in use 
for years in Europe, where ramie fab 


How 


there is in the man’s assertions, will be 


rics are manufactured. little truth 


seen in his statement that 18,000 to 20, 


000 pounds of fibre per acre are possi 


ble from soil where two or more cut- 


ings are made. Now, as a matter of 
experience in different countries where 
careful experiments have been con 
ducted it has been shown that with good 
culture, twenty tons of green stalks, in- 
cluding leaves, 


may be produced from 


two cuttings annually Careful French 
experiments have shown that a ton of 


the evreen crop will produce 15 to 50 


pounds of dry fibre, or 1000 pounds 


not 20,000 pounds, per acre, in warm 
climates. 

We do not wish to say a word aguinst 
the ramie fibre itself. It is worthy of 
the greatest praise, as being the most 
valuable vegetable fibre, next to cotton, 
that has ever been placed before manu 
But whatever can be said of 
for the 


to furnish 


facturers. 
this fibre, 
United 


there is no excuse 


States government 


funds to float private schemes. 


Duty on Cotton. 


sea 


Island 
been held at Valdosta, in 


A convention of cotton 
“row ers has 


the southern part of Georgia, and a 














DUTY 





committee of eleven chosen, composed 


ot gold Democrats, silver Democrats 


Republicans and Populists, to draw up 


1 petition to Congress for the imposi 
cents a 


tion of a tariff duty of five 


pound on Egyptian cotton imports 


This 


duties by 


committee has attended to its 


addressing a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 


that 


ind Means, Washington, claiming 
if the burden of revenue raising is put 


upon Egyptian cotton, it will greatly 


stimulate a languishing industry, by 


making manufacturers use Sea Island 


otton instend of the foreign product 


[he committee acknowledge that the 


are searching somewhat in the dark for 


reasons, in asking for any duty upon 


this cotton [heir case, however, is 


somewhat given away when they state 
that less than one-half of their product 
our own mills, the re- 


market 


This fact alone is enough to 


is taken by 
mainder seeking a in foreign 
countries. 
condemn the wisdom of their proposition 
of putting a duty upon Sea Island, or 
any other cotton grown in this country 
Planters would not receive a fraction of 
a cent more for their cotton if the duty 
were raised to any amount that might 
ye decided upon So long as the com 
modity lfas to be exported, the foreign 


The 


only way that a tariff on imports can 


market will determine the price 


advance the price upon any surplus do 
mestic product, whether manufactured 


or in its natural state, is to establish 


conditions by which all exports of the 


latter can be prevented A duty on 


wheat or grain would be clearly ridicu 
lous, and the same holds good affecting 


cotton If the Sea Island cotton grow 


ers would be benefitted by anything of 
this kind, it might have some weight, 


but they would not be. On the other 


hand, it would entail suffering on our 


manufacturers, who would be stopped 


in buying Egyptian cotton on account of 


+ 


its enhanced price, and be obliged to 


turn their attention to other cottons, 


resulting in sharp competition and 


over-production of one class of manu 


ON COTTON 







fa ire, instead of easin ese ondl 
tions by a diversified product In some 
nstances it might oblige manufacturers 
whose plant are fitted for the 
spinning of long stapled cotton, to put 
thase the Sea Island riety, but the 
quantity thus secured would be too 
sraall to have any effect upon the price 


Nearly all of our Southern ex 


from Virginia to Texas, have more o1 


upon this subject, 


ol ot them favoring t tariff of this 
kind, notwithstand no the ire posed 
fo the principles of protection in our 
iws 

Phe lesti is asker y should 
not the growers of long stapled cotton 
re protected in lew OL the fact that 
they are sufferine§ fr competition 


vith the Egyptians to which is added 


that there is involved no sacrifice of 


Democratic principle it is a plain, 


every-day business proposition If 


protection would cure the competition 


that is timed to exist, the Southern 


vrower 1s entil ed to as 


prot ec 


tion as the voo rowel but, as wre 
ave already stated, the ompetition is 
ot this counts it abroad, where 
prices are established We are clad to 
note, however, that the suggestion is 
ooked upon as a ‘plain everv-da 
business proposition We should be 


very glad if this were carried out in 


everything affecting the tariff and its 


relations to the industries of this coun 


try, and have totally divested of any- 


’ 


thing politica We Ope to see our 
Southern exchanges carry it to other 
hinges besides cotton 

In order to meet the demand fo1 
Egyptian cotton, it is proposed to plant 
the seed in the South and take advan- 
tage of what it will produce, but it has 


been demonstrated more than once that 


however successful the raising of Egyp- 
tian cotton may be conducted in Egypt 
it does not follow that it can be made 
equally successful in this country. It 


has been tried time and time again with 


certain deterioration the first and sub- 


sequent seasons It would be an un 
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satisfactory experiment, and better suc- 
cess, or equally as good, could be had 
with Sea Island seed away from the 
coasts of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. 
Ww. C. 
Sugar 


So good an authority as Prof. 
Stubbs, director of the Louisiana 
Experimental Station, who is 
well known as a cotton planter of large, 
practical experience and ripe intelli- 
gence, says that from tests made under 
his observation, extending over several 
periods of time, Egyptian cotton cannot 
be successfully grown in this country. 
The most sensible way for the cotton 
planters in the South to follow, is to 
from seed selected 


cultivate cotton 


every year. This is the only proper 
course to pursue in any line of agricul- 
ture, as the way to keep the crop up to 
a standard and to prevent atavism, 
which will surely occur in any neglec- 
ted We know fully 


cotton planters have suffered for the 


crop. well how 
last number of years, but it is a very 
serious question if they have not done 
quite as well as others engaged in agri- 


cultural pursuits. 


Curtailing Cotton Acreage. 


held 
States, chiefly at 


the 
Memphis 


Conventions are being in 
Southern 
and Augusta, for the purpose of creat- 
ing a sentiment among cotton planters 
of the necessity of curtailing the pro- 
duction of cotton. These conventions 
have taken place quite frequently in 
past years, but we doubt if they have 
really amounted to anything in the way 
of the 


acreage for planting cotton. The con- 


inducing planters to lessen 


ventions, however, have done a great 
deal of good in bringing farmers, or 
their representatives, together to talk 
over the prospects affecting their voca 
tion. They have been enabled in this 
way to exchange views to their mutual 
benefit, and, if nothing more can be said, 
they have been made to feel the neces- 
sity, and have carried out the idea of 
diversifying their crops, and becoming 
not 


ess dependent upon others; and 
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only that, but they have pursued more 
economical systems of production in 


improved methods of fertilization, and 


in the use of economical machinery. 


As a topic for discussion at the conven- 
tion to be held at Augusta, there will be 
considered the influence of dealing in 
future contracts at the cotton exchanges 
at New York, New Orleans and 
where, upon the price of cotton, as it 
We think that the 


planters, or those representing their 


else- 
affects the planter. 


interests. err greatly in their supposi- 
tion that the so-called speculation at 
these exchanges, on the whole, mili- 
tates against them. No doubt much of 
the speculation is to their injury and to 
all concerned in them, but more good 
than evil is derived from methods pur- 
sued at the exchanges, as it enables the 
planter to sell his crop at any time suit- 
ing his convenienee and pecuniary ne- 
We 


some of 


cessities. 
that 
are unable to 


are a little surprised 
our Southern exchanges 
understand the relation 
of these exchanges to the movement of 
the cotton crop. They could not have 


existed these many years upon pure 


speculation without any legitimate or 
useful purpose. 


—Although the 
and used in Japan 


jacquard is known 
, all the most compli- 
cated designs are 
for the 


that by the latter they obtain better re- 


woven in draw-boy 


looms ; manufacturers believe 


sults than by the former. 


English Fabrics for America. 


According to the January statement 
of the United States Consulate at Brad- 
ford, England, the value of declared 
exports from that district to the United 
States, amounted to $1,050,000, against 
$2,810,000 for the last 


This shows a large decrease in 


same month 
year. 
the exports to this country, in harmony 
with what has been going on for a 
number of months past. For the year 
ending September 30, 1896, the exports 


to the Uniied States from Bradford, 
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amounted to $17,587,239 against $24, 


The 


largest 


706,809 for the previous year 
exports for 1894-95, were the 
on record for the same length of time, 
muvh of it oceurring soon after the pas- 
tariff act 


ports for the year ending September 


sage of the 1894 The ex 


30, 1895, were more than twice as 


heavy as any preceding year under the 
tariff act of The chief 
from that market were stuff goods and 


1890 exports 


worsted coatings 


Machinery and Dividends. 


It is noted in the returns made from 


the Fall 


mills that passed their quarter’s divi 


River corporations that th 
dends were mostly those whose plants 
were not equipped with as modern ma 
chinery as those that declared dividends 
rhis is something worthy of note, and 
shows the great importance of mills 
keeping themselves supplied with mod 
ern devices. Machinery is given no 
opportunity now days to wear out; it is 
simply superseded by new improve- 
ments for increased production, or the 
saving of manual labor This obliges 
the mill to always charge, annually, a 


lurve percentage of its gross income to 


the depreciation account, which enters 


largely into the cost of maintaining the 


equipment of the mill, ind is also 
matter of vital importance in estimating 
the cost of production; for though the 
improvements lessen the cost, still there 
is this item of expense made necessary 
because of competition, for if one mill 
has an improvement, another mill must 
behind 


follow suit or be left 


Weavers and Spinners. 


There is some little disagreement be 
tween the spinners of worsted yarns 


and manufacturers who do not spin it 
but purchase it for weaving only, in re 
gard to the proper customs tariff that 
should be placed upon this commodity 
There is a feeling on the part of those 


that weave it only, that the yarn spin 


ners are receiving under the preset 


tariff a larger proportion of protection 
than they are entitled to or that justly 
manifest a 


belonys to them Weavers 


willingness to agree to what the spin 
ners demand, provided they can have 
in increase upon a more equitable ba 
sis, as they view it in the 


We are 


oursel ve Ss. 


duty upon 


the woven fakric somewhat 


inclined to think, that the 


spinner is sufliciently protected, with 


nu 40 per cent. duty, the same as it stands 


now, so long as the weaver has but 50 


per cent. duty on his finished product 


still, we cannot understand how the 


weaver is to be much benefited by anv 


decrease in the present tariff on yarns 


unless he desires | make some of his 


purchase ) abroad ne wenvers ile lt, 


apparently, is to reduce the duty on 


irn, 80 that the domestic spinner w 


feel the foreign and tbe 


competition, 


forced to sell his product at a more 


easonable price We welieve, how 


ever, that these differences can be ad 


justed, notwithstanding that they ap 


pear somewhat hot at time One 


this 
thing is very certain, that spinners and 


sep 


erately in urging their wants upon con 


weavers cannot prudently act 


Tess 


If they divide their forces, they 


will show ill-ndvised judement, and 


will greatly impair the strength of thei: 


respective There is only one 


Cases 
policy to pursue, and that is of present- 
before the Com 


on W ays and Me lis, ind 


ing their cases AS One 


mittee that 


through their recognized association 


We ot 


Wish to eritieiss iny of 


i} 


i@ motions that have been made by 


veavers or spinners, showing antagon 


ism, more than we seriously advise 


them not to get too tar ipart, so that 


unison We 


talked with several of 


they cannot act in have 


4] 
they 


them, and 


all recognize the importance of union of 


wtion ; still, we notice that they are in 
clined to take up their cases separately 
in approaching members of 


\\ e speak 


tent, when we say that 


congress 
ex cathedra, to a large ex 
the weavers are 
much 


very disturbed about differential 
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duties between yarn and goods, claim- 
ing that 40 per cent. on yarns and A0 
per cent. on goods are out of proportion 
cost of the 


to the manufacturing two 


branches of the industry. It is claimed 


that it costs twice as much to make a 
pound of yarn into goods as it does to 
make a pound of yarn from the wool 
Ou this basis, it is thought the weaver 
should get two-thirds of whatever pro- 
tection is given to goods, and the spin 
ner one-third, instead of 40 per cent 


which the spinner now gets, or over 
one-half the protection given to goods, 
as he figures it. An instanee is given 
of thirteen ounce goods costing in Eng- 
land three shillings, or 75 cents per 
yard, upon which there is a duty of 50 
per cent. or 37 1-2 cents per yard, of 
Which the spinner gets 40 per cent. on 
the yarn in the goods, making 20 cents 
(40 per cent. on 50 cent per pound, be 
ing the cost of 2-40 yarn), leaving to 
the weaver 17 1-2 cents for twice the 


manufacturing cost. The weavers, too, 
ure pushing their claims (professing to 
have reliable information from a num 
ber of sources), that it costs in England 
10 to 12 cents to make a pound of 2-40 
yarn, While the schedule presented by 
Philadelphia and Eastern spinners calls 
for 1 duty of 24 cents per pound on this 
yarn, making a protective duty on the 
foreign manufacturing cost, 


We have not looked 


tails of 


of 200 per 
cent into the de- 
this case, but are assured by 
those who desire this amount of duty, 
that these figures cover more than sim- 
take in all 


interest, tax, 


ply the cost of labor and 


collateral costs such as 
etc. In the matter of a compensating 
duty on yarn, it is asserted by a num- 
ber of weavers that three times the du- 
grease is suflicient 


ty on wool in the 


for the spinner, and that 3 1-2 times, 
which they demand and have been get- 
The 


com. 


ting, is too much, altogether. 


weavers recommend on yarns a 
pensatory duty of three times the duty 
on a pound of wool in the grease, of the 
first class, and a protective duty of 30 


per cent., which they say gives yarn a 


much greater proportion than what 
goods receive with four times the duty 
on a pound of wool and a protective du- 
ty of 50 We this 


case of the weavers against the spinners, 


per cent. present 


as the matter has been urged upon our 


attention. We do not at this moment, 


however, desire to offer any 


sugges 


tions, more than what we have said 


above of the importance of the two in- 
terests harmonizing their differences be- 
fore they go to congress to argue their 
claims. 

The knitters, too, have entered their 
protests against prohibitive duties on 
wool thread waste, ring waste, slubbing 
waste, ec 


believing that while the 


rates on wool in the grease should be 


eight cents per pound, that on thread 


waste should not be over nine or ten 


cents and other wastes not more than 


eleven to fifteen cents per pound As 


will be remembered, the tariff of 1890 


yvave a protection of 30 per cent. on all 


wastes Now, the knitters do not at 


tempt to conceal their wants in this 


do not wish to be 


this 


proposition, as they 


prohibited from obtaining waste 
stock from abroad, which they claim is 
necessary in order to soften the harsh 
feeling of our domestic wools, so as to 
enable them to manufacture goods that 
they otherwise would not be able to do, 


thus throwing the trade that they should 


rightfully have, into the hands _ of for 


eigners. We think that the position of 
the knitters is a good one, andthat they 
need all markets open to them in which 
to obtain their raw material, free from 
any imposition, but it should be clear 
to them that itis not the object of those 
who desire a duty on wool and wastes 
to make it possible for manufacturers to 
obtain their materials of this kind from 
We think knitters are 


liberal in their views in showing a will- 


abroad. very 


cents 
that 


ingness to grant over eight 
We think 


vrowers, 


per 
knit- 


themselves, 


pound on wool 


ters and wool 


would be more benefited in the long 
run by limiting the duty on wool to six 


cents a pound, 
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Massachusetts Manufacturing Statistics. 


statistics of Massachusetts 


The 


manufactures, issued by the Bureau of 


LS95 


Statistics of Labor, did not make its ap- 


pearance until quite recently. On a 


count of the lateness of its appearance, 


much of the interest that manufacturers 


would naturally take in it is lost; still, 


it is not without certain retrospectiv: 


value, as indicative of the status of 


manufacturing in this commonwealth 


for the years 1895 and 1894 The sta 


tistical returns in this report for thes« 


two years were made by 3,629 identical 


establishments, which represent a very 


large percentage of the manufacturing 


establishments in the State In conne 


tion with this report, we have selected 


und tabulated certain statistics that are 
particularly applicable to the textile in 


dustries of the State In order that cer 


tain features of the table may be better 


under-tood, we will give an illustrative 


example relating to the manufacture of 


cotton goods, as follows 


Value of zvoods made 
. . stock used 


Less 


Industry product 
Paid in wages 
Pius profit and ea pense 

turd r 


With this explanation, the rest of the 
table can be comprehended Ivy SIMPLY 


causal observation In further expla 


nation, we may state that the term 


‘capital’ does not mean merely cash 


capital or capital stock, but includes all 
forms of capital devoted to production 
It is made up of the following items 


Value of land, if owned; value of build 


ings and fixtures, if owned; value of 


machinery and motive power, if owned 


value of implements and tools, (not in 


cluding under machinery); value of 


patent rights, patterns, etc., if owned ; 
value at cost of the material and articles 


to be used in the industry, including 


also goods in process of manufacture ; 


nd the amount of cash on hand or in 


the bank. The aggregate amounts 


given as capital invested in the differ 


ent industries, therefore, include all 


RING 


STATISTICS 
actual capital of all forms available o1 
an process of production in the indus- 
tries at the time of making the return. 
ly reference to the tabulated statistics, 
it will be observed that in the cotton in 
| 


dustry the amount of capital invested 


was less in 1895 than in 1894, but that 
the amount of voods made was more in 


The 


in the woolen 


the former yeur than in the latter 
sume conditions affected 
and worsted manufacturing industries, 


except in the element of capital in- 
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vested. On the whole, 1895 was a bet 


ter year than 1894, as shown in the av- 
erage yearly earnings of employees and 
of the number of days in operation ; 
also in the proportion of business done. 
In fact, the record as shown in the last 
item may be considered as fairly good. 


Cotton mills were operated to within 


11.67 percent of their full capacity, and 


worsted mills within 11.48 percent of 


their full capacity. In both of these in- 


stances, the showing is decidely better 
than that represented in the percentage 


} 


of business done for all of the indus- 


Taking this statistical showing 


tries 
concerning the Commonwealth of Mas- 


sachusetts and comparing it with the 


veneral business throughout the coun- 


try for the years 1894 ind 1895, it will 


be seven that the status represented in 


these statistics conform very closely 


with the conditions of trade existing 


elsewhere The year of 1895 was not 


one of normal business activity and 


prosperity, as is well known; still it 


was a better year than 1804, which was 
one of extraordinary and almost unex- 
ampled depression in trade and indus- 
try, due largely to the impediments in 
the way of sustaining business revival, 
national 


caused by the state of the 


financies and labor troubles in various 


sections The depress d conditions of 
business existing in 18953 were still felt 
in 1805 There were certain favorable 
factors in the latter year, as the exis- 
of excellent grain harvests 


tence pro- 


moting trade, though prices were low, 
and the increased earnings of railways 
months in the textile 


August and No 


The most active 


trade i ISOS, were 1n 


vember 


A Tariff Commission. 


Editor Textile World: 
In vour editorial on «A 


find 


Tariff Com- 
that 


In the first place 


mis-ion,” | two statements 
require answering. 
you say that such a commission should 
1 its make-up,” and 


that it 


be ‘*non-partisan i 


by that I presume you mean 


should be composed of protectionists, 
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That 


these should investigate and make such 


tariff reformers and free traders. 


recommendations to Congress as they 


could agree upon. But it can be very 
readily seen that such reports would be 
of no practical value for the very simple 
reason that each member having noth- 
ing but his own judgment to guide him, 
and having received his appointment 
because of his well known views on the 
tariff, he 


from his 


would judge the question 


own particular standpoint. 
But in order to come together each one 
would have to compromise his own 
judgment and the report he would sign 
would neither suit himself nor anyone 
else; and Congress knowing that fact 
would give very little weight to the 
recommendations of the commission. 

A tariff commission to be of any value 
to the country, must, first of all, have 
fixed principles to guide it, not only in 
the making of its investigations, but, 
so that its reports shall be respected 
The members of it should be sworn to 
carry out the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law, and should be men of such 
ability and standing that the people 
will have the same degree of confidence 
in their decisions that they have in the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court 


this 


Another point you make is: 


tariff is a revenue measure, and 
must have its legislative origin in the 
House of Representatives.” True,‘ the 
Constitution does declare, ‘‘that all bills 
for the raising of revenue must origi 
nate in the House of Representatives,” 
but that is all it 


does say about the 


question. But why it designates the 
‘lower house” as their place of origin 
is a conundrum, still it is there and we 
must abide by it. 

Now, what constitutes a revenue bill 2 
Does the Constitution mean that in fram- 
ing a bill for raising revenue the House 


of Representatives must go into ten 


g 
thousand details (of which they know 
little or nothing and no time or inclina- 
tion to learn), giving to one free track 


and to, another protection, or does it 
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mean that general laws shall be enacted t had rendered a de« 


for raising revenue and that all indus ti iry department would 


tries shall be treated equitably unde t ecutive part, the same 


the le H) 4 
that law nde 1e present system 


It is one of the fundamental principles i¢@ greatest advantage of s 


of our Government that every person \ wo be that the manufact 
shall have equal protection and equal or produ would know just what 
justice under our laws; not one |: ) va itled to and would hav: 
the rich and another f he iat the commission would 
believe it is the inten 
tion that all industries should be giy raises 
equal justice under ou ve LcuW pia ior a permanent commission 
not ‘*protection fo! re “oF) iit it would have no ruarantee or pe! 
trade” for salt Let Cong 3 pt ianeney. for tl 
reneri law declaring that ‘+th luty DD i bY one 
levied on all goods imported from a 
foreign country into the United States : tl ) j a measure 
that come into competition with similar } , | , the present gener 
coods manufactured or produ ed in the wi » | r enough te 
United Stated, shall be an amount ful 
equal to the difference in the cost of 
producing such goods in any foreigi 
country, and the 
them in the United 
voods not coming into competition 
goods manufactured or produced 
United States, may be admitted fre rf ubiject i the foun 
duty unless a duty on such goods shall 1 structures, whether it 
be deemed necessary for purposes that which is mineral, animal 
revenue or enforcing reciprocity treat table he mineral, whic] 
Then have a commission appointed 
the same dignity and standir 
United States Supreme Court 
tenure of oflice, 
to urrange schedules under 
A commission appointed under suc! | : imposs 
law will take the question out of politics i] , t] Vi irray of 
and yet be entirely within the spirit as th belong » these 
well as the letter of the Constitution shall, therefore, be obli 

One objection that has een myse lf to but few of the 
raised to this plan has been caused ind to only those in 
by the inability of the average citizen familiar to our manufact 
to distinguish hetween judicial 7 etymologi ally applies t some 
islative functions Under the Teh tl vove r suitable for we: 
laws the commission woul ! nd naturally this embraces 

egislative powers whateve1 ts } f mat ] o which there 
ers would be judicial entirely tant accessions, chiefly from tl] 
whole power would be h bh] kinedom Notwithstandi 
evidence, decide the facts and de existence of an immense amount of 
the result in the same manner : terial out of which textiles can 
courts of justice are doing every day made, those that are utilized for this 


It wouldjhave no executive power, for purpose are comparatively few Suit 
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ib] 
duc 


extent 


ness and comparative cost of pro- 
tion and preparation determine the 


to which any fibre is used 


Wool, cotton, flax, jute and hemp are 


the principal fibres employed in fabri- 


eation, the latter two for the coarser 


Wool 


and cotton in quan- 


and cheaper grades of fabrics 
stands first in value 
tity in the consumptive demand for tex- 
About - 


pounds of clean wool and 5,800,000,000 


tile purposes 500,000,000 


pounds of cotton are required to meet 


the annual wants of mankind to day ; 


ind in all the vicissitudes of their exis 


tence, from their first 


manipulation to 


the last, they preserve their physical 


characteristics This can be said, al 
most without exception, of all the fibres 
Mechanical destruction is 
Wool, 


the time it leaves the animal’s back that 


enumerated 


almost an impossibility. from 


hears it to its condition as fiocks: and 


cotton, from the time it is gathered to 


its condition as pulp, retain their distin- 


guishing characteristics—they are not 


iM yond recognition 


Animal and vevetable fibres are 


structurally and chemically different, 
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and are in many respects antipodal, and 


agents that are destructive to one are 
oftentimes strengthening to the other 
Cheir dissimilarity is of great import- 
value in their ministration to 
of 


ment throughout all the processes of 


ance and 


the wants mankind Ibeir treat 
manufacture, into whatever form, is nec 
essarily unlike in important particulars 
if not always in general principles 
Wool, cotton, silk, flax and ramie pos- 
sess individual characteristics that have 
to be taken cognizance of in whateve1 
manipulation they are subjected to for 


the most perfect results. ‘The mechan- 


ical appliances that are necessary to ac 
complish the best results are similar 
yet distinct and peculiar to each of these 
staples, strictly owing to the nature of 
their respective fibres. 
of 


the 


rhe study, then, 
textile manufacturing with 
of the that 
enters into the construction of the fabri 
The 


therefore, start at this point, and with 


begins 


single tibre material 


first principles of manufacturing, 


out a knowledge of their significance it 


is impossible to attain results of the 


j highest excellence. 


All fibres, animal and vegetable, are 


of cellular growth, except silk, which 
is a homogeneous filament; the ejected 


The 


is comparatively simple, 


secretion of a species of caterpillar 


vegetable cel 


while the animal is more or less com- 


plex, but not, consequently, more difli- 


cult to understand, nor more intracta 


ble to the requirements of manufacture 


On the whole, animal fibres are more 


easily handled and yielding to mechani 
cal and chemical processes, than vege 


table fibres. They are more subservi 


ent. This is owing almost entirely to 


the difference in cellular structure, giv 


ing to the animal fibre greater elasticity 


and tenacity, as well as greater suscep- 
tibility to the absorption and retention 
of coloring matter The physical prop 
erties of fibres are of greater import 
ance to textile manufacturers than the 
chemical properties; in fact, the latte: 
enter but little, if at all, into his caleu- 


lations The revelation of the physical 





rie 


properties Is procured throuch the 


strumentalities of the microscope and 


dynamometer, or, technically, the tri 


The 


are obtained by 


chometer inatomy and fineness 


former, while the 


data 


the 


latter furnishes all the necessary 


relating to tenacity and 


Both of these instruments are, in them 
selves, simple in their construction, but 
inex peri 


valueless in the hands of the 


nt 


8 
No 


rhein 


nest, in 


enced workmanship should 


of the respect to what is re 


quired of them A fibre of any kind 


} 


placed under a microscope is an uninter 


esting subject, if not immersed or 


mounted, as technically called. in some 


medium whose refraction of 


such a kind as to clearly define 


physical characteristics of the 


For general purposes, pure glycerin 


1 


or some mixture with this as the princi 


pal ingredient, | have found to be the 


best, though in some instances Canada 


balsam is the best where there is con- 


siderable opacity to ce overcome 


Nearly all of the 


tions that I shall employ this evening 


nucroscopic ilustra 


obtained of libres immersed 
lycerine or Farrant’s medium ; the latte: 
wing used when I desire to preserve my 
specimens permanently heir images 


were reflected DY the use of the camera 


upon 


their ou 


drawing paper, 


markings d 


shes ts of 


ucida 


tlines and ‘ 


and 


ineated with India ink, and afterwards 


photographed for the stereopticon | 


this to photog first 


preferred raph 
place for reasons not necessary 


plain at this time. 


All animal fibres used in 
irts are from the mammalia, wool being 


the prin ipa one; but a clear definition 


of woo! 1s an impossibility, he ft 


eing more or less con\ \ 
und 


tree 


is no more than a variety 


no animal that has one is 


from the likelihood of having : other 


There are types, however, ! the ty pl 


| T 


he typical wool from the 


merino sheep These are e seen on 


OoOvpserve al 


that hair three distinct parts in its 


structure central part or medulla, 


thie pith, so to speak, the cortex o1 


fibrous part, and the cuticle or scaly 


part rhe highest type of Merino wool, 


on the other hand, has no medulla, but 


in its cortical texture, while its 


part is conspicuous, and consti 


its chief values asa textile 


he strength of the fibre is in 


laminated, 


tapering, Overlapping 


rangement whi 


elasticity to the most 


properties (On the same 


have a transverse section of 


fibr l V cl e seen 


wool 


round medullary and t angular corti- 


eal cells, and the cuticle casement 


Cotswold wool is tvpicea of 


wools. 
Oxford Down, 


| 


observed iD- 


proximates the cylindrical 


the trar 
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These 


wool 


tions of the Lincoln wool fibres. 


transverse sectional forms of 


fibres have an important relation to 


their value in the textile arts. There 


ire three general sectional forms of 


hair and wool 


(No 


(plate 7) 
), oval (No. 2), and eccentrically 
(No. 3) These 


represented in the hair of the 


cylindrical 
elliptical forms are 
American 
Indian, which 


is cylindrical and rigidly 


the Caucasian 


the 


straight the hair of 


race, which is oval and wavy; and 


3 WK 


yeaa 


ae 


hair of the negro, whlch is elliptical, 
Among 
these forms are represented respectively 
and Merino, 
characteris- 
making the 


lting and the 


nearly flat and curly wools, 


Southdown 
These 


largely in 


in the Lincoln, 


as seen (plate 7) 
tices contribute 
Merino the 
ideal 


Southdown as 


Lincoln 
the 


ideal fe 


the non-felting wool, with 


intermediary In con- 
nection with this let me refer to plate 2, 
upon which is to be seen fibres of Me- 
and Tee 


to call 


rino, Lincoln ‘landic sheeps’ 


wool. I desire attention to the 


markings thereon showing the arrange- 


ment and relative conspicuousness of 


fi 
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The 
distinetly 
shaft of 
fibre and are deeply denticulated 
the 


the epithelial scales. scales 
Merino 


they stand-away from the 


on 


the wool are seen: 
the 
On 
other hand the scales on the fibre 
and 
the 
stil] 
away from those of the Merino, 


the 


of Lincoln wool are less prominent, 
the shaft 


Icelandic 


hug more closely, while 


wool fibre seales are 


farther 
with imbrications less 


These 


all animal 


revular 


relative, serrated conditions of 


hair and wool, in conjunc- 


tion with their formation, either round, 


oval or elliptical, straight or curly, give 


to them their comparative felting proper 
tie S 


rhe effect of the shape of a fibre 


in any tendency to curliness may be bet 
rappreciated by taking a hair from the 
head 


human flatten it 


the 


and by drawing 


it between the nails of thumb and 


forefinger. Should this operation be 


repeated often enough, the hair would 


become quite flat and curly; and wer 


its scales near together, uniformly lam 


inated and deeply serrated, it would 


possess all the requisite properties for 
felting 

While 
direct 
of the 


est al 


2?) is before us, I 


to the 


this plate ( 
wool fibre 


will ittention 


Arabian sheep. Its spec ial inter 


this time is in the supposition 
that it is the progenitor of the Merino 
The fibre here pictured was taken from 


the side of an Asiatic fat-rumped sheep 
(George 


Mr. 


theory 


late 
Mass 
favor the 
the 


that was imported by the 
W. Bond, 0 


Bond 


f Jamaica Plain, 
was inclined to 
that the best 
Merino 


breed of sheep that was introduced into 


points of Spanish 


wool were obtained from this 


will be 
Merino 


dissimilar in 


Spain many 


that 


years ago. It 
the 


are 


noticed Arabian and 
line. 


The 


fibre 


wool fibres not 


ness and in their markings. 


Arabian sheep from which this 


a fleece that was black 


head, 
hairy. 


was taken, bore 


and else- 
The 
underneath 
the 


on the neck and white 


wool, or 


the 


where, mostly 


fine crowth, was hair ; 


and this would be natural outcome 


of the fleece of the Merino sheep were 
that of 


it left to grow wild, becoming 





hairy as it re 


dition This takes 


{ 


that hair and wool are but 

of the same thing, that the O 

the same skin and issue from contigr 
follicles The hair of man is not un 
that of the ‘sheep and the 

the same ma almost be 
mammals, from the highest t 

ty pe The most marked 

ire to be found in the under grow 
or in the fur or woo The came 
underneath its hairy coat, fur 
wool, called pushm, of 


that possesses points of mucl we | uanufaturers of Warren, 


the textile art Under th icrosco Ing » OOO and 


it is not distinguishable from wool, th Philads 


fact it might be denomina 

Che fur of the 

ind that of the ibex are wool i woods, failed 

of their markings ) . ; man’s National Bark 


undergrowth of tl XxX, I vyarehouse receipts from t 


" + * | 1 ° 
habitat 18 along tne cu irm for various amount 


Ss ol wool 
renuine wool The fine hair th defenda 


buffalo resembles wool l} 
wool is instinctively associated wi 
sheep, notwithstanding 

there are other lanigerous ian Pennsvlvat 
Besides this, all sheep do not | wool was shipped to Warren, where 


wool: many bear nothing but I was replevined b the Tradesman’s 


Chis is the case of all those that live i Bar Javode ; ; 


n turn reple 


the equatorial regions Che Cameroon ined it from the ) Ihe Boston 


sheep is an instance, a fibre from which and Albany Railroad entered its 


‘ 


} 


ve seen on plate 3, magnified 4 nd. and announce 
diameters. This fibre was taken, at convey the wool to New 
my request, in IS88, from a handsome y crediting the bai 
specimen of Cameroon sheep 
Berlin Zoological Garden 
seen that the fibre 
wholly of a medulla 


quence, it possesses comp ira 


strength, and is of little valu he jing, neine \ racked 


tropical sheep, wool would he railroad 


cumbrance uded not to force the 


irs remained where th 
hen an agreement 
An Important Wool Case Settled. which the wool was 
York, and the 
The case of the Tradesman’s Natior The bank ea 
al Bank of New York vs. Phillip Jagode — of the 461 bales F wool. 
& Company of Philadelphia, better wool and 6 per cent. interest, and add 


known asthe Warren wool case, has ed $1000 for damaves, a total of & 
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US8+4.27 Lhe remaining four bales will 
go to the winner of the suit pending in 
Philadelphia 

Charles L. Gardner, the late ex—Gov 


William E 


Smith and Franklin D 


Russell, Hopkins, Bacon & 
Peale of New 
York ippeare 1 for the plantiff ; Phayer 


& Rug 


o for the defendants. 


The Lowell Textile School. 


Conclusion trom Febraary of 5S. N. D 
North’s address at toe inaugural exercises 
ot the Lowell Textile Schoo), Lowell, Mass. 


Employer and artizan have then a 


common, equal, mutual interest in 


technical education; this textile school 


is to be a common ground—a temple of 


peace standing above and beyond the 


antagonisms and  misunderstandings 


which so often disturb the relations of 


capital and labor; an instrumentality 


through which 


both may be brought in 


touch with the spirit of the age, the 
march of progress, to their mutual gain. 
I am wholly in accord with the popular 
impression that the American artizan, 
in average intelligence, in ingenuity, 
in physical 


But in the 


energy, has not his mateh. 


technical education which 


underlies all modern manufacturing, 
the artizan of every other considerable 
manufacturing nation is his superior. 
The beat the 


man with 


best-educated man will 


the best natural gifts, not al- 
ways, but in the long run, nine times 
out of ten. 

Machinery, considered apart from the 
human agency behind it, tends to reduce 
The 


spinning frame in India or China will 


the whole world to a level plane 


accomplish just as much work, turn out 
as many pounds of yarn per day or 


week, as the same frame located in 
W hat 
Lowell from the 
What shall 


from the overwhelming competition of 


Lowell then differentiates the 


labor of labor of India 


and China save the on 


the other: Nothing can save it but the 
superior intelligence of the men who 
run the machines That alone will not 


ave it. unless it is an intelligences 


trained in the art and technique of man- 
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ufacture. It is because they have found 
this out abroad that they have founded 
technical schools for the artizan. ‘They 
are not one whit in advance of us there 
mechanism of 


in the manufacturing. 


They are one whole generation in ad- 
vance of us in the training of their 
artizans. 

Technical education has become im- 
perative to counteract the tendencies of 
industrial forces. ‘The effect of machine 
manufacture is to narrow the man down 
endless, automatic 


to the iteration of 


the single operation. Is this the destiny 
to which all our artizans are doomed as 
the result of modern inventions? If it 
were so, there would be reason to say 
that these inventions are a curse instead 
of a blessing. But it is not so. Cheap 
labor is only another term for ignorant 
labor. ‘The good things of this world 


are not for the artizan content to know 


his one machine and leave it there: 
there is no promotion in this world for 
such men. ‘There is no bar to the pro- 
motion of the man who determines for 
himself that he 
to be known about the industry to which 


himself 


machinery, so far 


will know all there is 


he devotes The perfection of 
from limiting the 
opportunities to rise in life, has enor- 
mously increased them to every man 
who fits himself to take advantage of 
them. If the number who rise seems 
small, it is because the number fitted to 
rise is small. 

Factory life, to the man who enters 
a dreadful outlook. 


To the man who enters it competent to 


it as a treadmill, is 


master it, it offers opportunities which 


were never more brilliant, and the 


doors are wide ope: Labor, by and of 


itself, is a commodity, which men buy 
sell 


Labor, informed by knowledge, 


and as they do cotton and wool 


skilled 


by training, with command of science, 


is the master of the world to-day more 
than ever before. 


Two objections have been raised 


One objector says: There is no schoc] 


equal to. the factory Theoretical 


knowledge alone will not make a suc- 
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cessful manufacturer But the time 


has gone by when practical knowledge 


alone, under the conditions that now 


limit it, can properly equip a compe 


tent artizan That knowledge must be 


supplemented by the knowledge of the 
results of other men’s experience and in- 


vestigation Ilenece it is that so many 


large manufacturing establishments 


abroad maintain their own 


specia 
training of their own 


Another 


schools for the 


artizans. obiector 
This 


quired only for mill 


special 


Ssavs sort of education is re 


superintendents 


ind foremen; it is not necessary for 


the rank and file of operatives, and 


there are not posts of responsibility 


enough to go around if every artizan 


is to be technically educated l‘o this 


I answer, addressing myself first to the 


mill owner Suppose every man in 


your employ was technically educated, 


even to the extent of fitness to succeed 


the superintendent ; would not your 


work be vastly better done, your pro 
wastes reduced, 


duct improved. your 


profits 


your costs de reased and youl 


increased ? 


l'o the artizan I say s true that 


posts of responsibility compara 


tively few but those that exist are 


not going to be filled by men incompe- 


tent to fill them There is no need to 


worry about an over-supply of properly 


educated textile artizans until we out- 


erow our present under-supply, until 


we cease to find it necessary to send 


abroad for such men when we want 


them. Augustus Lowell wrote in his 


commemorative address, that after the 
lechnology 


the 


Massachusetts Institute of 
had 


world 


been sending its men _ into 


for twenty-five vears there is a 
ten-fold greater demand for its products 
than before such a supply existed 

failures 


A large proportion of the 


constantly occurring in textile enter. 


prises are due primarily to the fact that 
the men in charge of the practical part 
of the work are not educated into com 
Another fact is equally im 


the 


petence. 


pressive. A large proportion of 


successful manufacturers of to-day are 
from the ranks, who 


ho sprat 


forced themselves to the front by virtue 


of their own qualities lechnieal edu 


cation will proportion of 


inere ise the 
such men 
his vast source of prosperity is ours 


virtue of no special gift of Provi 


dence, bestowing upon us pe 
vantages for its development 
no sense an indigenous indust1 
mate nor soil do not ¢ specia 
We produce none of the ray 
W c 


wool we 


it requires vrow neithel 


nor must import even our 


coal; and our unsurpassed water-power 
so vita], are no longer a 


We 


industries tend to migrate to the 


facilities. once 


vreat factor know from history 


that 
points of oreatest dy intage 
The En 


concentrated 


economic 
vlish wool manufacture was 
for centuries in the South. 
it has fled to 
We 
manufacture 


ind 


oal 


in Sussex and Essex; but 


the North, where coal is plenty 


already wehold the otton 


drifting southward, where factory 


cotton field adjoin one another. and 


and iron not 


idvan 


fil d 


shut its eye 


tages How then 


foster an indus 
There Is 
New England 


tinued suprema manufae 


tures upon the skill, energy and fore 


sight of her employers 


dexterity re 


al edu 


Mecnanica 


echn ation of he 


Cotton Manufacturing in the South. 


During the recent hearing bef: 
Maine Legis 


lature, on the petitions for the 


committee on labor of the 
passave 


of an act for lessening the hours of 


bor in factories, the follow Ine most in 


teresting etter was read as comin 


[rom a prominent cotton mi 


the South. It is well wort! 


containing facts that are of 


ment in the competition that now 


ists, and which is becoming and 


more 
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more intensified, between the manufac 
the North 


etthe Soutl 


turing of cotton in und in the 


Piedmont district 


The advantages of the southern cot- 


ton mills are the low costof labor, near- 


ness to the 


pense 


cotton the lds and ow taxes 


only disadvant is the extra ex 


ot 


Tit 
machinery, due t 
ing it there 

people poo! 
ind eke 


mers 


iving from their 


ipossibie to induce 
but cotton, as 

They 
ahead and 
planted crop for 
their 


and draw 


ne crop 


ind 


ces 
they find that 


and the same 


uch with again 


the mountains there 1s anothe! 


ss who drive 40 or 50 miles to maz 


apple Ss, or ¢ hick 


Of « ourse, 


to dispose of a few 


moonshine iiske 


In the 


all farmers 


prosperous, but the av- 


farmer is one who sees but 


money, who irters 


his product 


for his supplies and who lives under 
P} 


unbearavie 


| know 


ousands of poor fa 


mies 


sections of the Sout where cot 


» or three boys or 


chance to ¢ 


iT! 
i ‘cotton factory, 


opportunity eagerly for 


home many of them live i log house, 


hout windows, and their manner of 


iving does not permit many comforts 


Therefore, a small cash income is 


suffi 


very 


ient to more than satisfy them 


, : oy +) . : 
aii live in houses wilh Giass win- 


dows, or in other words, until the sup- 


ply of help of this class is exhausted, | 


an see no possible reason for thinking 


WORLD 


that wages in the South will increase 


Opportunities for work with a cash re- 


muneration are too few, and the people 


are too well satistied w to take 


asking 


come, 


ith jobs 
their chances of losing them by 
The 


it will be 


for more time 


but | 


pay may 


believe many years 


hence, when wages in the South will be 
as waves in the North for 
of The 


are not as great as with 


as high the 


same class work people's 


wants us, and 


they never will be They are perfectly 
for less, tl 


contented to — live and hei 
clothing, food 


is Man 


ment rent free to 


ind fuel cost less than 


of the mills give tene 


their operatives, but 


when charged for, the rent is usually 25 


per room, per month Phe hous 


es are set on posts, usually all open un- 


derne and contain from t rooms, 


The y 


more 


ith, » to 
ire not plastered and cannot cost 
$2900 or $300. In such hous- 


New 


than 
es it would be impossible to pass a 


England nter 


You will notice the tendency to build 


mills, of late, in isolated places, away 


from the cities and away from neigh- 


ring mills. ‘The object of this is two 


fold, to get a supply of cotton and a 


rhe 


these 


supply of help more mills that 


ire built under conditions, the 


more severe will be the Southern com- 


pe tition 


his matter of labor enters into the 


construction of the mill as well 


is 


management Bricks for the mill 


are 
made on the spot, they are laid by cheap 
abor and the timber is bought for less 
than the northern so 


mill can buy it, 
that the whole cost of the building is 
than North. 

of 


mind one 


much less South, 
im 
of the 


best cotton manufacturing plants in the 


Taxation is a matter no small 


portance | » in 
country, costing $800,000, which is ex 
empt from taxation for 10 years 

| have referred to the nearness of the 


mill to the cotton field as an advantage. 


In some sections, the mills already take 


more cotton than is raised in the vicin 


it 


y, and whatever more than this they 


buy, they are on the same plane as the 
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But | 


the tendency, of late, to isolate the mills 


Northern mill have referred to 
so that under such conditions an ample 


supply of cotton is obtained I have 
seen mill after mill in a field with acres 
round it 


ind acres of cotton growing 


and under such surroundings, the con 
favorable 


ditions must be exceedingly 


Not only do the mills buy cotton for less 
where there is a surplus raised in the vi 
cinity, but [ am told they buy cotton 
Norther 


competitors, which is, of « ourse, equiva 


better 


one grade than their 
lent to an additional reduction 
Now a 


Southern 


in price 


cess of 


word as » su 


cotton mills In years past 


the tendency, if not the custom of South 


ern mills has been to pay out in divi 


dends all their earnings, the result of 


which is that those mills to-day 


equipped with old machinery, old build 


and are unable to compete with 


inws, 


the modern mill he mills which have 


been built in late years are equipped 


with the very latest and best machinery 


They are managed by very able and ac 


tive men, and are conservative in pay 
ments of dividends , so that their future 
as the future of 


North W hile 


is as well taken care of 
the best-managed mills, 
many of the from the 


North, there is a 


managers are 


constantly mere 


ish 


number of Southern men comine’ into 


the business, and | am informed that 


there are a great many young men of 


the best class learning the business from 


beginning to end 
During times of depression, such as 


that of 1893 and the present, the mod 


ern mills in the South have run without 
curtailment of production By this | 


mean that the Southern mill will, of 
course, make all the 


that 


money it can, but 


when it comes to a «question of 


price, the Southern mill can run at a 


profit when the Northern mill is run- 


loss 


ning at a 


The management of a Southern mill 


told me that in one year his mill had 
made a profit of $5.30 per spindle, add 
held the 


ing that he thought hi record 


RING 


IN THE SOUTI 


of the country It is not tl 


(for most of the Southern 


small) that are making all the money 


in the South, 


but the small mills of 


I will give 


10,000 have been successfu 


you an instance of this. There is a mill 


in the South of 600 ms making the 


\moskeag, 


\Lmoske a” patt 


same class of goods as the 


In fact it copies the 


eTns 


ind makes its price 1-6 of a cent per 


yard less than the Amoskeage price In 


IR hen the Amoskeag ginehams 


were s ime ftor4 1-2 cents er vard 


this vreat corporation ¢ looms 


was obliged to shut down bee 


product was selling so mucl 


e treasurer of this 
mill run a 


their product 


per yard. 1-3 under 


Amoskeag, as usual, and made money 


not as much as they would like, but 


sold every vard of coods il 


It has been pretty clearly demon- 


strated that the South ean hold the 


market on coarse goods, or why did 


the Dwight and the Massachusetts cot- 
ton mills build 
is the Nashua 

organizing to | 
If the Northern mi can compete, 
why dick thr Manuf 


manuiacturing 


branches South, or why 


Manufacturing Co. now 
branch 
Lawrence wturing 
Co ibandon cotton 
goods, for which it held an established 
reputation, and go out of « 


We 


it ‘Ing possible to make 


| } } 
olh making 


altogether hear a good deal about 


coarse coods 


in the South, I admit that nearly 


all the goods now made in the South 


ire coarse, but not a I know of a 


new mill making 80x40 goods, 5 3-4 


vards to the pound There is now a 


movement on foot to organize a mill i 


1 


the South, to spin and weave 100s varn 


rhere isa large army of help in th 


southern cotton mills, becoming more 


and more skilled every day, and | be 


lieve that the time is not far distant 


when this section will be heard from 


with its fine woods, as it is now with its 


COATS? 
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Hours of Labor in Maine. 


Ihe Maine Legislature is dealing 


with petitions for the passage of an act 
for the reduction of the hours of labor 
from 60 hours per week to 
This 


intended to apply to women and chil- 


in factories, 


58 or 54 hours. uct asked for is 


dren, but practically it will upply to 


all operatives in factories Probably 


little or nothing will be done with the 


matter this session. In the arguments 


that were made before the labor com. 
mittee, W B. Pennell, agent Ilill 
Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, stated 


that he was in favor of a national law 


restricting the hours of labor, but was 
decidedly opposed to descriminating for 
the of Maine A 


manufacturers agree with Mr. Pennell, 


State great many 
54 hours a 


but 


with 
of 


reasonably object to being restricted to 


and would be satisfied 
week for the operation mills, 
this number of hours while competing 
mills in other states are allowed to op- 
erate their machinery for a much longer 
time. At present, the State of Massa- 
chusetts is the only State that has a law 
operations, even at 
We 

legislature stat- 


restricting factory 
58 hours per week have advices 
direct from the Maine 
ing that no report has been made from 
the committee, nor is there one likely 
the of 


unt 


favoring 


made passage 
act. 
versal opposition to it on the part of the 
of 


to be 


such an There is an almost 


committee, which sees the injustice 


any law of this kind to be applied so 


From our in- 


that 


exclusively to one State 


quiries, we fail to learn there is 


any substantial sentiment among mill 


operatives favoring any legislation of 
this kind. of 
this character is contined chiefly to pro- 


‘The agitation for an act 


fessional labor agitators Any observ- 


ing person can see that the present is 
not a propitious time for any contest 
between the mill owner and the opera. 
tive. Onthe contrary, the conditions 
of manufacturing require the most har- 
the 


monious relations to exist between 


It is quite 


employer and the employee 
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for interest of the 


wage earner as for the capitalist that no 


the real 


as much 


further restriction should be put upon 
the manufacturing industry atthis time. 
Taxes on Mill Property. 


Mass., 


assessed the mill buildings of the ‘Troy 


The assessors of Fall River, 


Cotton and Woolen Manufactory, ex- 
The lot of 


land on which the building stood was 


clusively of land, $90,000. 


valued by itself at 880,000, and the ma 


chinery at $327,000, making a total 


valuation of $497,000. The company 
and 


The 


supreme court 


protested against this valuation 


asked for an abatement of taxes. 
matter came before the 
of the State, and has been recently de- 
cided to the effect the ' 
nant intention of the statutes is that the 


that ‘‘as domi- 
valuation of property, for purposes of 
taxation, shall be its fair cash values, 
considered with reference to all the uses 
to which the property may be put by 
any owner, a rule applied in another 
case should be extended to the machin- 
ery used in manufacturing establish- 
ments which is locally taxable in con- 
nection with the land and the buildings 
and the land.” 

At one of the court hearings, it was 


found that if the buildings and machin- 


ery were removed the land would be 
worth for other than mill purposes 
$150,000; that the materials of the 


buildings would pay the cost of remoyal ; 
that the value of the machinery to be 
set up in the buildings to be used for 
mill purposes was $266,000. but if the 
machinery was to be removed from the 
premises its value would be $186,000; 
and that the value of the buildings, 
taken together, if the buildings were to 
remain on the land and be used for mill 
purposes, was for the land $15,000 and 


the which 


for buildings $63,000, to 


must be added the value of the water 
power connected with the land, $33,846, 

In the present case, the whole plant 
was found to be more valuable if kept 
used for mill - purposes 


together and 








TARIFF ON COTTON AND 


than if the machinery were removed 
from the buildings or the buildings with 
the machinery were removed from the 
land and each item should be valued as 


it is used in connection with the others 


Sea Island Cotton. 


The meeting of sea island cotton 
last month, 


It adopted 


vrowers in Eastern Georgia, 
has attracted wide attention 

a resolution calling on Congress to give 
sea island, or long stapled, cotton pro 
bill The At- 


lanta Constitution states that the plant 


tection in the new tariff 
ers Claim that they have found that the 
long stapled cotton can be grown quite 
as successfully a hundred miles inland, 
on the sandy lands of Southern Georgia, 
as it can on the islands Its comme! 
cial importance in Georgia is shown by 
that 


the statement when 


handled it 


carefully 


brings two and a half or 
three times 
market 


southern portion of the State an acre of 


as much per pound in the 


as the short cotton, and in the 


land will produce as much 


long staple 


cotton as it will of the less valuable 


variety. Consequently it is one uf the 


most important industries in that se 
tion. If planters really believe this 
they must be a very dull crowd 

The Constitution that 


for the 


admits no pro 


tection is needed short cotton, 


which constitutes the bulk of the crop, 


but this is not the case, it says, with 


the long staple. ‘That is extensively 


grown in Egypt, from which country 


large quantities of it are imported for 


in mills that make fine goods Its 


use 
admission, duty free, will reduce th 
selling price of the competing hom: 
product. And that is why the Georgia 


planters are asking for protection 


They are not yet so thoroughly con- 


verted as they might be—and, we think, 


will be to the doctrine of protec tion, 


hut they can see where their interest 


lies in this matter.” 


—Seven hundred sheepmen in Mon 


tana own something over 2,500,000 


sheep 


HOSIERY 


Tariff on Hosiery. 


There is more than one 
the W ays Means 
Washington to solve in the 
the tariff. One of the 


problem fo1 
and Committee at 
revision of 
most difficult 
things to adjust that will be satisfactory 
to all concerned will be that 
The 


ast a large number of 


relating to 


cotton hosiery. domestic manu- 


facturers, or at le 


them, desire that a minimum duty 
hosiery cost- 


This 


dividing line is higher than that named 


should be imposed upon all 


ing less than $1.50 per dozen 


in the McKinley Bill, where goods of 


this kind valued at not more than 60 


cents pe dozen were subject toa duty 


of 20 cents per dozen and 20 per cent ad 


valorem The next dividine line was 


at $2 


per dozen pairs, and hosiery be- 


tween these two lines were made sub- 


ject to 50 cents per dozen and 30° per 


cent ad valorem. Many of the large 


importing houses also desire a higher 
dividing line than that expressed in the 
Mekinley Bill 


porters is confined apparently to the old 


his desire among im- 


line houses who do not care to handle 


the cheaper hosiery, and would prefer 


not to see it entered at the custom house 
at a lower rate than the cheapest of th: 
iine which they carry. The consequence 
is, they are in sympathy with the efforts 
desiring 


of domestic manufacturers, in 


that a uniform duty be imposed upon 


} 


all the cheaper grades. Of course the 


importers who handle the lower grades 


of hosiery are opposed to this sugges 


tion, on the plea that it discriminates 


twainst the poor Hosic ry costing less 


ibroad than 80 cents to $1, per dozen 


] 


is too low in quality to be economical 


forany class of purchasers The ex- 


pert opinion of the Board of General 
\ppraisers while entertaining this view 
believe that the dividing line should not 
than $1. dozen 


be fixed higher per 


pairs 


Sheep-shearing machines are fast 
coming into use on the sheep ranches 


of Argentina 
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Cylindrical Cotton Bale. 


rhere has been a considerable amount 


of interest taken in the cylindrical cot- 


ton bale by our Southern exchanges, 


presumingaly representing what is being 


done in this direction by those who are 


pushing this form of bale upon the 


There is a 
back of 


attention of cotton planters 


large this 


effort to 


amount of money 


have the cylindrical form of 


bale accepted by the tr vide in place of 


the ordinary square bale It is 


th ith 


novation, like all others of its kind, that 


slowly finds favor among such a con 


servative i is those envag in 


agricultural pursuits This form of 


bale does not meet with vreat favor 


among cotton and factors in 


New 
little 


buyers 


York City and Boston, and but 


expectation is manifested that. it 
will be adopted by manufacturers right 
long been a 


There has 


that 


away strony 


feeling some reform should be 


made in the present method of baling 
cotton, but explicit faith is not placed 
meeting the 


round bale, as 


the trade 


in the 
wants of A representative 


of a large cotton concern in New York 
City expresses himself as follows : 
“One of the 


that it is 


first disadvantages is 


decided 


stand point 


round, which is a 


objection from a shipping 
A square bale can, of course, be packed 
with greater economy, either in a ship’s 
hold or a railroad car, than can a round 
bale. It may be urged that the round 
bale is much more densely compressed, 
and that this would offset any disadvan 
tuve in its shape, as far as shipment is 
concerned, but there is no reason why a 
square bale condensed as 


there has been much difficulty in open- 


cannot be 


solidly as a round one again, 


ing these bales It has been found that 
they will not unwind readily, and that 
considerable loss has resulted to spin- 
this 
for the 


ners on account It has been 


claimed round bale that it can 


not burn, as the air is said to be 


compressed out of it While, however, 


a cylindrical bale may not take fire so 


WORLD 


readily from sparks or such causes as a 


square one, I doubt whether these 


bales would stand a fire in a warehouse 
better than the ordinary bale We are 
Indian method of bal 


believers in the 


ing In India, cotton is baled by a few 


houses, and is sold on their 


this 


baled at every plantation and must be 


large 


reputation, while in country it is 


sampled, and the round bale will not 
permit of sampling, from the fact that 
it is rolled.” 

Walter T. 
New York 


‘The evlindrical 


Miller, treasurer of the 


Cotton Exchange, says 


bale has been recom 


mended from an economical standpoint, 
because 


the staple is not injured as 


much by rolling as by compressing 


From the standpoint of a merchant, 


however, it is wholly impracticable, 
from the fact that it cannot be sampled 
In fact, it is not intended to be sam- 
pled.” 

Alfred Bb the 


known cotton statistician, takes another 


Shepperson, well 
view of the bale, and is a believer in 


the cylindrical process of baling. 
‘There is no commodity” he says, ‘in 
the world of general use which is put 
such a wretched 


up in manner as 


American cotton. ‘The method of baling 


cotton is extravagant, wasteful, and 
does not serve to protect the contents of 
the bale. It makes the cost of trans- 
porting the cotton by rail or vessel very 
much greater than it should be, and it 
utterly fails to protect the cotton from 
damage. Nearly all of the fires which 
occur in cotton warehouses and in ships 
loaded with cotton may be attributed to 
the wretched method of baling by which 
so much of the cotton is exposed. 
These conditions show that some reform 


is needed. A 


that were advanced against the cylin 


great many arguments 


drical process when it was first intro- 
duced are not applicable now, because 
the process has been greatly improved. 
As to the claim that round bales cannot 
be sampled, I want to say that this is 
These bales can be and have 


hold that the 


incorrect. 


been sampled. I also 
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round bale is more economical from a 


freighting stand point than the 


The 


which, of course, is a 


square 


bale latter are of various sizes, 


disadvantage in 


stowing, while the « 
or 


once just how 


ylindrica mies are 


uniform size A shipper knows a 


many he can put In a cal 


There is also 
Phe 


wire 


or in a given 


space 


i great saving in the tare 
bale has no iron hoops, 
bands or metal of any kind 
square bale the 
sold 
while often 
for 


on 


hoops 


only 


prac LICA 
uso « 


for 


a round bale is 


unl can " used 


cotton woods, which are 
while ordinary bagg 


it is 


ny 


nothing aller once usec 


other advantages which may lhe 


for the «Bessonette would 


mie 


material saving in storage, fire 


marine insurance, while the damage 


the contents from water, dirt, crease 


and similar causes would be great] 


reduced if not practically eliminated 
The list of 
cloth and yarn by the owners of cotton 


oft the 


taxes payable on cotton 


mills in Mexico for the first halt 
calander year 1897 has been made pub 


lic rhere would from this appear to 


be in the Republie 1045 cotton mills, 


is 


he tax 


of 


sessed to pay per half-year (for 


on cloth and yarn alone, exclusive 


‘ 


he sum 


the tax per spindle and others) 
of $597,022 
Wool Market. 


The market for 


firmness, the same as has existed for a 


VOO! 1s ot 


Olle 
number of weeks past The sales have 
been phenomenal, as nothing like them 
have ever before occurred in the history 
of thetrade. Thereappears to be no ma 
terial let-up in the amount of wool that 
passes from one ownership to another, 
and though many of the purchasers are 
speculators, so called, ¢. ¢ between 
dealers, much of the larger portion that 


has been sold was to manufacturers for 


MARKET 


Manufacturers 
of 


resuit 


consumption are buy- 


ing in excess their wants, and 


he natural will be, in time 


ereat dulness in the wool trade, as 


manufacturers will be supplied. 


fully 


Large quantities of foreign wool are 


elInYg sold, due largely to the expecta 
tion of a tariff being placed on the for 
At the 


Colonial Wool Salk s, there 


\meri 


eign commodity last London 


was a strong 


in demand, in anticipation of 
ot t Ihe 


extremely 


of 


wih on this side water 


he 
that unt 
the 

een reached, all 
America had 
Other 
for Ameri 


of 
Liecte 


siies on AC were 


ively, and when middle the 


series had wool suita 


le for gained fully 10 per 


cent descriptions. not wanted 


in manufacturers, were un 
as the European trade was in- 
disposed to follow the high prices that 
Not only Merinos, 
for 


use, realize d high prices I} 


were being paid yut 


fine crossbreds, suitable American 
1e demand 


rl 
I 


orders 


for wool is evidently substantial ie 


vell with 


mills are 


goods, though 


supplied 


Io! prices ire exceed 


low yet, it is believed that they 
here is much con 


Phe 


manufactur- 


represent a profit 


fidence in manufacturing circles. 


creneral testimony among 


ers is that not only times show an im- 


provement, but the outlook is much 


better, and that the worst has been seen 
he concensus of opinion is that a wool 
tariff 


sion of ¢ 


will be enacted at the special ses- 


amounting to at least 


ongrTess, 


eight cents per pound, but more prob- 


ibly restoring the MeKinley rates as the 


only solution of the disagreement be 


tween owers and manufacturers 


Phe 


wool uv! 
is thrown into the hands of 

Ways and Means 
s committee is disposed, as near as 
p 
eleven cents per pound on foreign wool. 
Ohio XX wool and above is selling 
The 


and 


matter 
the Committee, and 
tiri 
ascertained, to place 


wn be a duty of 


at 


21 cents per pound amount of 


XXX 


nearly out of stock, 


is very small, delaine is 


ind what little there 
for 


Wool, to-day, isevidently good property. 


is is firm at 22 to 25 cents Ohio 


Ileavy weight woolens have made a 
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good start, and, although prices are in 
& measure no better, quicker sales are 
realized. 

We 


Beunos Ayres, that the wool clip of that 


note in our exchanges from 


region consists generally of Lincoln 
growths, including some first-rate, long, 
heavier in 


lustrous qnalities; rather 


grease than those of last season. 


Cotton Market. 


The statistical position of the cotton 
market is an excellent one, and if any- 
it, and if 


thing can be depended upon 


normal conditions remain, there is no 
probability of the price of the raw ma. 
terial going below its present quotation 
oecasion an 


to stay. There is much to 


advance. Spinners have not, evidently, 
been disposed to buy much in anticipa- 
The takings of 
both North and 


far 


tion. American mills, 


South, have been thus 


during the season practically the 


same as those for the same period last 
about two million bales. 


year, viz.; 


Hubbard Brothers & Company, cotton 
merchants in New York, say in one of 
their late circulars, that the American 
spinners have thus far taken more than 
last year, and there is every indication 
that from now on their purchasers will 
be heavier. Statistics do not bear out 
their assertion, as those of the New Or- 
leans Exchange sustain what we have 
already stated, that the takings are 
practically the same as last season, thus 
far. There are a number of factors in 
existence that point to increased rather 
The 


of manufacturing are almost sure to im- 


than decreased prices. conditions 
prove as time goes on, and the supply, 
not only from this country, but with 
special force from India, will be no 
more than suflicient to supply the de- 
mands of spinners. It is a serious ques- 
tion whether the supply will not fall 
very materially short of the demand. 
The supply from India will surely be 
curtailed, due to well known conditions 
still, 


apathy in speculation which 


existing in that country ; there is 


a certain 


WORLD 


seems toindicate that operators in cotton 
do not look forward to any immediate 
advance inthe price of staple. 

A. B. Shepperson, the well known 
statistician, has written a most interest- 
ing letter upon the cotton situation, to 
the Cotton Gazette, Liverpool, England, 
as follows: 

‘*From letters which I am now re- 
ceiving from many of the most promi- 
nent mills in the South, in reply to my 
inquiries on the subject, I am satisfied 
that the Southern mills have taken from 
the present crop from 50,000 to 75,000 
bales of cotton less than for the corres- 
Mr. Hes 


Orleans 


ponding time of last season, 
of the New 


publishes figures to 


ter, the Secretary 
Cotton Exchange, 
the effect that the Southern mills have 
taken from the crop some 15,000 bales 
of cotton more than for the correspond. 
ing time last season, but Iam thorough- 
ly convinced that his figures are incor- 
rect. It may, therefore, be safely 
the 


as- 
to 
give the quantity of cotton brought in- 


sumed that figures purporting 
to sight, as made up by the New Or. 
leans” Cotton Exchange and the New 
York Chronicle, are undoubtedly incor- 
rectto the extent of the over-estimate 
which has been made both by Mr. Hes- 
ter and also by the Chronicle in regard 
to the takings of cotton by the Southern 
mills. My investigations of the subject 
convince me beyond any doubt what- 
ever, that the Southern mills now hold 
less cotton than at this 


a great deal 


time last year. While a matter of 50,- 
000 to 75,000 bales of cotton in the to- 
tal of the crop would probably be with 
out influence upon the price of 


yet the fact that a 


cotton, 
number of Southern 
mills will be buying cotton in Southern 
the 
season will undoubtedly have the effect 


markets during the remainder of 


to strengthen and probably advance 


prices at the South, and the steadiness 


of the Southern markets will naturally 


strengthen the New York and Liverpool 
markets In ordinary years the South 
end of De- 


enough cotton to 


ern mills purchase, by the 


cember, practically 
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meet their requirements throughout the 
entire season, and, therefore, are not in 
the market to any extent after January 
Ist, and indeed many of them are out of 
the market December Ist. My 
are to the effect that 


after 
advices there is 
comparatively little cotton now remain- 
ing on the plantations, certainly far less 
than at this time last year. My impres 
sion is that the weekly movement will 
soon fall below last year’s figures and not 
exceed them again. It is very probable 
that the movement in May, June and 
July will be considerably less than for 
last year, and unless the new crop is an 
exceedingly the movement 


early one, 
in August may be as much as 150,000 


bales less than last August, when, as 


least 160,000 bales of 


marketed 


«1 see no reason tochange the opinion 


we all know, at 


new cotton are 


which I have formed sometime avo, 


that the commercial will not be 


more than about 8,500,000 bales 


crop 


Mr. Shepperson, as will be seen, has 
not full faith of the 
statistics of the 


in the correctness 


New Orleans Cotton 


Exchange, or those of the New York 


Chronicle. His crop estimate, however, 
of 8,500,000 bales for the season, con 


forms to popular opinion. Based, how 


ever, upon the percentage of the crop 
in sight for the last three seasons; the 
larger 


prospects are favorable to a 


crop than this, rather thana smaller 


one. In the last report at hand, from 


Thomas Ellison, Liverpool, it is stated 


that: «The market is being adversely 
influenced by the plague and famine in 
India, and by the universally unsettled 


state of politics disturbances of one 
sort or 
every couutry in Europe, ina good por 
Asia, at 

Africa 
its own merits is concerned, the 
until 


another being in existence in 


tion of all the points of the 


compass 1D So far as cotton on 
situa- 
tion is sound enough, but politi 


cians cease from troubling the public 


mind, business men all over the world 
will operate only to meet imme diate re 
quirements, all will be 
checked, and speculation will remain as 


been for 


enterprise 


dormant as it has several 


months past 


Heavy Weights in the Market. 


The 


where the bulk of sales has been either 


present season has been one 


in the very cheapest grades of vood 


fabrics, or else in the finer grades. It 
seems as if the buyers had enough of 
medium priced fabrics, and were only 
filling in their stuck, and from the size 
of the orders place d this is undoubted]; 
the case. rhe principal fabrics in point 


of number in the market have been in 
the cheaper grades of wool cheviots 
It would almost appear, in looking over 
the different lines, that manufacturers 
have in nearly every instance decided 
to make about the same priced fabric 
ind the same line of styles, so great is 
the similarity 

The cheap cheviot class of woolens is 


Here 


some go as low as 


the 70 cent. fabric are dozens 


of lines, and while 
65 cents, the general tendency is to 
purchase goods at 67 1-2 or 70 cents, 
and only in cases of exceptional style 
and coloring is the buyer willing to pay 
75 cents. In this grade of fabries the 
line which has attracted the most atten- 
tion is that made in the Lapham mill, 
and sold by H. A. Caesar & Co., at 65 
cents his line is in faney colors, and 
is called the «*Cricket,” as is also a line 
of wool cheviot piece dyes at 50 cents. 
The «*Pointers,” this 


sold by same 


firm, are made of cotton warp, and a 
full 


18 cents. 


shoddy worsted filling in line of 
colors, three-quarters wide at 
Messrs. Catlin & Co. are 


t all wool cheviots, 


showing the 
‘*Ellerslie,” at 35 


cents, the 6-4 all wool ‘«Vendome” at 


and the 6-4 all wool ««Fair 


(VU cents, 


holme” at $1.30 Their friezes are 
$1.12 1-2 

Devoe & Peck have a very attractive 
unions, 3-4 wide at 20 


line of cents, 


with noil stripes at 22 1-2 cents. 


Fillebrown & Co. are seiling the 
‘Litchfield faney worsted cheviots at 
92 1-2 
cheviots at 90 cents 

QO. H. Hayes & Co. have the «*Maple 
side” 3-4 


cents, and the ‘Great River’ 


cheviots at 15 cents; the 
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‘‘Avondale” fancies 3-4 wide at 20 


cents, and the 3-4 «*Viking” twills at 18 


cents. 

MelIntosh, Green & Co. are selling 
the 6-4 «*Proctorsvilles” at 75 cents, the 
3-4 *‘Grenobles” at 30 cents, with 
double and twist warp, 32 1-2 cents. 
The «*Milldales” 3-4 wide are 32 1-2 
and the «*Dykers,” same width, are 
32 1-2 cents for plain styles, and 35 


cents for fancies 
The 
14 ounces, 


19 cents. 


‘“Caryville” meltons 5-4 wide, 


are 22 1-2 cents; 10 ounces, 


‘‘Douglas” suitings, also 5-4 


wide, at 25 cents, as is also the «*Cary- 
solid col 


ville” frieze. Dewey,” 3-4 


‘‘Vermont Gray” and 


ors, 18 50 cents. 


“Cambridge,” 3-4 wide, at 27 1-2 cents 
less 5 per cent 
Slater & Sons are showing the usual 
line of kerseys, but the one shown at 
$1.50 undoubtedly eclipses anything in 
the market, as this is the general ver- 
dlict of buyers hey also have one at 


The ‘all 


und the tricots 


$1.25 which is creditable 


wool” Thibet is 75 cents, 


are $1.25 and $1.50 


Frederick Vietor & Achelis are sell 


ing the «*Brunswick” 6-4 piece dyes at 


82 1-2 cents, and a better quality of 


this same make at 85 cents 


Jacob Wendell & Co. are showing a 


line of «all wool” 6-4 fancies at 55 


cents, the «‘Riverside” melton suitings 


it 62 1-2 cents, fancies of the same 
make at 67 1-2 cents They have a 
line of friezes at 75 cents, ‘‘all wool” 
meltons at 90 cents, and twilled over- 
coatings at 80 cents The 5-4 Comet’ 


cheviots are 35 cents. and the a3 Or lipse” 


cheviots, same width, are 32 1-2 cents 
The «*Superiors” are $1.55, $1.20 less 
per cent, and $1.12 1-2 The 


‘Lenox” line is $1.15 less 5 per cent 


‘‘Newports” at $1.95 less 5 per cent; 
‘Shirleys” at $1.37 1-2 
. and «*Melrose™ at the 


as previous make 


less 5 per 


cent same price 


Stevens, Sanford & Handy have the 


wool ‘Antlers’ cheviots at 85 


the 


6-4 all 


cents ; «“Glendons,.” which have 


been very popular in former seasons, 
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are 90 cents, as are also the «Ber- 


wyns” and the «*Pelhams;” «a line of 


cassimeres are 81.L5 
sell 


Oelbermann, Dommerick & Co. 


the 3-4 wool mix cheviots, «*Trisbach, 
at 35 cents, the 6-4 «‘IHarwick” at 90 
cents; ‘‘Hampden” at $1.60; «*Wind- 


sors” at $1.05, and «*Boylston” $1.12 1.2 


Thomas Dolan & Co. are selling a 


line of attractive ‘‘all wool” cheviots at 
=s1.10 

Sawyer, Blake & Bramhall have 
friezes at $1.00 in plain colors, and 


The Clinton 


Michigan 


the Oxford mix at 81.05 


meltons made at Clinton, 


are $1.12 1-2 
Win 


Peters, of Columbiaville, Mich 
ilso has a line of at $1.12 1 


meltons 
and S1.20 
the 


tioods Trade of New 


York. 


Among Dry 


Ihe trade takes it as a rather good 


joke that Converse, Stanton & Cullen, 


should be the firm to be hauled over 


the coals, by the custom's authorities, 
in the matter of undervalued imports, 


Walter 


president of the 


inasmuch as Stanton of that 


concern, i3 lextile 


Tariff Association Of course the firm 


is entirely guiltless \ccording to re 


time ago made 


port this firm some 


charges of undervaluations which could 
not be discovered One of the apprais 
sizable case of un 


The 


general appraiser to whom the matter 


ers soon declared a 


dervaluation against the firm. 
undervaluation 
The 


satisfied with that however, 


was referred found an 


of only 3 per cent firm was not 
and so ap- 
pealed to the secretary of the treasury 
who finally sustained the first appraiser, 
ruling that the goods were undervalued 
more than 40 per cent. It is said that 


a keen competitor of the firm has 
bought some of the goods and entered 
them at a figure which will sustain the 


The 
United 


appraiser's undervaluation mat- 


ter is now in the hands of the 
States Attorney. 
M.©: D 


move while it has passed into history, 


Borden's latest Napoleonic 
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is vet the most talked about event of the 


month It serves to ‘again emphasize 


his habit of independent action Of 


ourse, the market showed immediate 


improvement There is no doubt that 


the withholding of n any details of the 


Fall River production which fo 


have been spre ul on a 


years 

ro} } th] 
Scroilt mont 
1 


for the benefit of the world, will prov 


of decided benefit to the manufacturers 


It was not very unlike sending a pian 
of their breast works over to. th 
enemy In fact the benefit from this 
cause has already pecun to be re Lp d 


Speaking of Mr. Borden, it is strange 
how rapidly people here are being won 
to his thinking that curtailment of pro 
duction {and scaling down of wages 
never bring the relief expected 

Among the 
that of Robt. M 
vith A. T 
1879, New York 


Wood & Co.’s 


deaths of the month is 
Moore , Lo! : 
@ Co., und Since 


manager for Wn 


f 


Stewart 


Spring Garden Mills, of 
Philadelphia 
Ilenry ¢ 
died 
of 10 days His first ¢ 


Yale of Townsend & 


last week, 1 rec bs ifter An i 1@ss 
‘perience Vas 
Boston 


with Blake, Patterson & Co. of 


Che firm of Townsend & Yale was es 


tablished in LROo Ile is survived by a 
son and two married daughters 
e «5% ° 4 ev . . 
\ failure which will fall much below 


#10.000, is that of Brown & Curtiss, 


knit goods jobbers of Leonard St. G 
Bb. Townsend is their assignes The 
lirm expects to pay in tu 

Simpson, Craw ford & Simpson are 
planning to put up a great uildi on 
the site of their present store 

Edward Brown has been appointed 
reeeiver for Schloss & Sons, of 15 Mer 
Morris Adler, a judement 


brought suit 


cer St 

credicor, 
John \ 

St., has been appointed local 

Fuller of St 


O'Connor, of 45 Lispenard 
represen- 
tative of Stix, Baer & 
Louis. 
Walter R 


of 335 


Dills and Elijah H. May, 


Broadway, have assigned to 


Sam’l F. Jayne without preference 


John Delahunty has been appointed 
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receiver of Wm Campbell & Co., ina 


suit brought by H. C. Bennett & Co., 
to set aside the as- 


Dee. 18, 


jude ment creditors, 


signment made by the firm, 


. E. Thomas, 


resident knit goods buyer for Hale Bros 


late of Elmira, is now 


of San Francisco 
\ Fe 


rokers. 


Hinchman & Co., cotton goods 


now have a new location at 
the corner of Broadway and White St 

Soeolaf & Gordon have taken up a 
new abode at 22 Eldridge St. 


W.E 


has arranged to represent the Hanover 


Smith lone with Catlin & Co 


Woolen Co., Illinois, in New York, and 
other eastern markets 

Singer & Feldman have moved one 
door to 317 Canal St 

Wm. Davies, the Lispenard St. resi 


hereafter 
of Mobile, and 


I). Jonapet & Co. of Cincinnati 


dent buyer, will represent S 


Ilirschberge & Co., 
Jacob Blum, importer, has moved to 

108 Division St. 

Mfe Co 

ias made a shift in its selling agents to 


New 


The Boston 


of Waltham, 


Boston and 


Lawrence & Co., of 
York 
W. G 


Jenkins, tine cotton coods 


broker, has returned to town after a 


tour of the Southern cotton mills 


Lefft, Meller & Co. this week moved 
nto a new addition 


decided 


social organizations in the 


There is a tendency toward 
trade rhe 


Dry Goods League of America, is the 


name of a new coterie formed of whole- 
sale dry goods salesmen which will 
soon have quarters on Broadway 
There is also talk of one or two other 


dry goods clubs 
Buyers are plenty in town, and it is 
that the trade is 


evident volume of 


steadily rising It may be said in a 
word that the tenden y in dress coods 
s toward plain weaves Although the 


better plaids are in strong demand, 
novelties in checks and figures in com 
hbinations of silk and wool are fast re 
placing open work weaves in worsteds, 


ete 
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Colored Goods in the Dress Room. 


There are 


handling the work in dressing rooms of 


mills running on colored work such as 
ginghams, cheviots, et 


rhe 


however ure, 


shirtings, 


methods most generally used 
the short chain, called in 
many places the hand dressed warps; 
the Seotch or long chain system ; col 


stock ° 


which 


oring on the raw 
hanks 


vound on to spools, which 


and reeling the 


yarn into are, after dye- 


ing, hank 


ire placed on the warper creeis ac- 


cording to the pattern desired. 


The short, or hand dressed chain, is 


five to twelye hundred 


the 


usually from 


yards in length ; 


aiter 


of each 
the 


warps 


color sized in 


dyeing are 


chain, ball 


sized as it is called They 
are then run over a series of drying 
after which they are 


The 


form 


cans and dried, 


ready for the beamer warps of 
the different 
put on the 


heck, in 


The warp is 


colors to the whole 


warp are frame and picked 


into 1 comb or the order 


called for in the pattern 


then wound on the loom, after which it 


is ready to be drawn in and woven 


In the long chain system a warp of 


five to twelve thousand yards is 
The after 


beamed on to section beams and is then 


from 


used warp dyeing is 


ready for the slasher or tape dresser, 


where it is sized in practically the 


same manner as a white warp would 


Le 
The different methods 
above differ a good deal in their method 


of handling the stock, in the cost per 


spoken ot 


pound for labor, resultant character of 


and in amount of waste made 


coods, 
But, before being able to decide which 
is the best and most economical system 
mill, it is necessary to 


to use in any 


know the kind of goods, and conditions 


a number of systems for 


under which the work is to be done 
Supposing that a line of ginghams is to 
mill using the long 
The 


been made the dressing room particu- 


the 


be gotten out by a 


chain system designs having 


lars will be number of yarn re- 


quired, width of goods, sley of reeds 


and harness. In the line of goods the 
warp yarn is to be 24s, the width in the 
reed 28 inches, reed 25 dents per inch, 
which will require 1400 ends in the 
warp. 


The ticket 


the drawing-in ticket, and from it are 


following design is also 


made out the and slasher 


tir kets 


warping 


Style 1 Pattern 1. Warp 1400 ends 


24s yarn. 
90 dark green 
8 steel oTay 
6 dark vreen 
Z red 
2 white 
2 red 
2 white 
8 dark green 
6 steel gray 
1) dark green 
6 steel gray 
1 dark green 


6 steel rray 


1188 ends dark green; 
156 
24 ¢8 red 
24 ‘* white 


steel gray ; 


ticket 


made out i 


From this a warper can be 


Style 1. Pattern | 

1 warp 396 ends dark green 
l 396 ‘ 

l ‘ 596 

ae 156 steel vray 

l 24 «* red , 

l 24 + white 


The warping pattern is used to make 


out the warping tickets, one of which is 
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ittached to each warp. These tickets 


should show range, style, pattern, 


number of end, number of yarn, color 


ud any other particulars such as may 


»¢ thought necessary In giving them 


out due regard should be had as to work- 


ing them to the best advantage in 


saving labor in tieing in or breaking out 


in the warper creel. For example if 


one warper had just finished running a 


warp of 350 ends, and another was 


almost through with a warp of 175 


ends, it would be manifestly a saving 


of time to give the former the 396 end 


run, and to the latter the 156 
Phis 
worked 


sents quite a saving on warping in the 


varps to 


end one may appear a sma 


wint but judiciously it repre- 


course of a year, and when a mill is a 


little short on warpers helps out quite a 
bit on production 


In regard to the process of warping, 


most mills prefer th eing 


warp 


wound by means a quick travers 


motion onto a ball or spool some 36 


inches long, using a wooden arbor for 


a core: where the mill does its own 


spinning the system is cheaper than 


when the mill buys its warps, because 


in the latter case there is cartage and 


return freight on the arbors 


The 


easily handled and with 


empty 


yarn wound in a ball is more 


less danger of 


tangling or snarling than when han- 


dled in the chain 


In some mills the warper tenters run 


two warpers on pattern chains, but 


most mills are better satisfied to have 


them run only one. On some kinds of 


work where there is not much changing 


on the number of ends and the work 


runs extra well it is good management 


to have the girls run the frames On 


the ordinary run of work a warper on 


one frame is kept fairly busy 


C5 per Wally 
when water bands are used on the warps 


and leases spring oftener than once 


every five hundred yards 
rhe speed the warpers had best run 


it, is only settled by the individual 


conditions under which it is running 


A frame warping, say, 30s yarn from a 
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six inch spool would be working under 


different conditions from one using the 


same yarn wound on a five inch 


spool 


When warping tender yarn, very often 


i larger and decidedly superior product 


‘an be obtained by cutting down the 


speed of the machine The process of 


warping is one to which it pays to give 


iuther more care and attention to than 


is done by the average mill Over 


speeded frames, overworked help and 


arlessness in the running of the work 


venerally have as a result warps with 


too many lost ends, ad knots and 


iches, and reduced 


finally in a 


ge per day per loom and an in- 


creased cost in the weave 


roon 


lo be continued 


Figure Weaving.—Lappets. 


Continued 


Another mction which has been ap 


lied to the print cloth loom for the 


production of effects, is the Bo 


imippet 


ton trailer, a two-frame cam motion 


In order to more 


pattern mechanism tl 


lis given 


The lettered parts are as follows 


the cam which forms the pattern; B, 


» treadle ball which follows the cam 


revolves A being the fulerum of 


he treadle, and ( the point of connee- 


tion for rods eading to the needle rack 


Geared to the cam D is a ratchet wheel 


Kk, which is turned one tooth at each 
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pick, by 
lever L 
from the lathe through the connection 
at //and F 

When the crank is at 


and the figuring needles are clear of 


means of the catch G, the 


receiving its oscillating motion 


front centre, 


the yarn, the turning of the ratchet 


wheel takes place, thus sliding the 


needles horizontally to their next posi 


tion before they are lowered into the 


warp shed, to be tied down by the fill- 
ing passing over them 

rhe cam / is round in the first place, 
and the material used is cast iron about 
1-8 inch thick 


the same, it is necessary to divide the 


lo put the pattern on 


cam into as many parts as there are 


teeth in the ratchet gear. A number 
of circles are then described at the rate 
of 30 to 1 inch which represent a move 
ment of 4 threads on a 64 ground, 
moving one circle 

Looking at the sketch, Fig. 1, 


ing at a left hand loom, the heavy line 


stand 


shows the pattern cam after it has been 
ground to the required shape. 
are 3 


From N to 1 picks, and drop 


down 5 circles or 20 threads; the figur- 
ing needles will slide that distance to 
the right again. From 1 to 2 show 2 
picks and the deep line is seen to return 
3 circles or 12 threads, which draws 
the needles this distance to the left, ete. 


After getting a pattern cam the required 


shape, it can be sent to the foundry and 
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any number of that particular pattern 
cust 
from A to B is 6 


2to 13 1 


The distance 
inches and from A to ( 11 1 
inches. Diameter of camfrom S to S 
11 1-2 
l’'to 7’, 9 1-2 inches. 

The space for cutting the 
7’, thus 


ball one inch fall 


inches. Diameter of cam from 
pattern is 


from S to giving the treadl 


The distance from A to B (A 


the fulerum and # the point of contact) 


being 


being 6 3-8 inches, if the cam is cut 


away 1-4 inch, the fall at C will be 
twice that distance, providing the con 
necting wire be hooked at 12 3-4 inches 
from 

work 
of 50 


dents per inch, the circles on the cam 


Therefore, making a basis to 


from, say 64 sley with a reed 


would be described to the 1-30 part oft 


an inch on the space, S 7, each circl 
representing a movement equivalent to 
+ threads or 2 dents. 
It will be noticed that by using the 
effect 2 


This 


full depth from S to 7, an 


inches wide is obtained being 


of the 


constructed. 


the extent trailer as at present 


; sketch of a 
effect, and Fig. 3 the 


Fig 2 shows it lappet 
pattern cam for 
same When using two different effects 


in the same fabric, a separate pattern 


rack, 


The cams are placed 


cam, treadle ball and needle are 


required for each. 


one on each side of the ratchet wheel 
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with the catch G working between 


them 


Fig. 4 illustrates a cloth made on the 


trailer using two frames In the future 


more will be said regarding this class 


of weaving in combination with leno 


effects, as the two combined will, with 


out anv doubt, produce some of the 


neatest effects in cotton dress vcoods 


ever seen this side of the Atlanti 


TEXTILE 
Self-Feeders. 


Ilaving been looking over a number 


of self-feeders on otton openers and 


carefully noting the points to which 


such valuable claims are attached the 


conelusion has been reached that the 


made is not 


called for 


progress conformable to 


the thing lo begin with, 


the way the cotton is given to the hop 


per, we aflirm, without fear of contri 
that the old | pre 


valent of 


diction, story is stil 


stock along, 


shovine the 
expecting the evening up will be done 


hy the machine After weighing accu 


rate lengths of the laps made on these 


openers and regulated by these autom- 


itic feeds we find there is a very con- 


siderable variation; in fact, much more 


than might be under more careful 


handling, and certainly more than there 
is any surety the subsequent doublings 


The 


will or are expected to adjust. 


lumpy material dumped into these 


hoppers shows at once there is either 


too much dependence placed in their 


efficiency as weighing machines, or the 


task imposed on the tender is out of all 


keeping with what should be, or, and 


this is the most likely, the work to be 


done here is deputed to ignorant un- 


trained help who will not be impressed 


with the importance of feeding with 


opened stock and keeping the hoppers 


full 
It has, as far as the experience of the 
been a standing 


writer is concerned, 


trouble to prevail upon a fairly intelli- 


gent operative to occupy this position 
find 


here is of the shirky sort always ready 


The kind of help we in general 
to perform the duties in the easiest way 


ignoring important features in the 
feeders 
If we ourselves, as a 


feed 
picker opener through a self-feeder a 


take if upon 


great many do, to cotton to a 
very short inspection will demonstrate 
the impossibility of the feeder fulfilling 
the claims and advantages to which it 
aspires The excessive striking by the 
beater of the hard lumps under pres- 
sure between the feed rolls which is so 
one of the 


destructive to the fibre, is 


principle points of recommendation. 
Were the material given to the hoppers 


in any kind of a systematic manner em- 
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bolying the ideas of a continual reeu 


ivity and there | the absence of as 


strain as possible on any portion 


ttle 


of the fibre more than another there 


would be evood grounds for the urging 


of this claim But when the spiked 


reepers pick up a lump, and carry it 


forward or upward to the combs o1 


brushes by which it is intended to be 
evened off and made fit to be delivered 
to the conveyors; instead of a nice 
regulating taking place these combs or 
brushes can possibly do no more than 
force the spikes to hold on to and 
deliver more than the regulation weight 
This gentle operation does little harm 
at the point mentioned, but when these 
lumps are combed off and got ready for 
the next operation they are often de- 

vered back to the hopper, thus leaving 
stock, 


convevors 


i deficiency of and the trunks o1 


pneumatic through which 


the cotton is blown will deliver short 
weight to the feeding apparatus 
It is to remedy, if possible, the de 


fects of 


material for these important opel 


inattention in preparing the 


raw 


that these inaccuracies are 


uwions 


pointed out By the action of the 
creepers and the ‘regulating devices 


a considerable amount of dirt and other 


kinds of foreign matter is sifted out of 


the cotton before it enters the picker. 


[he mixing qualities of the automati 


feeders are best exeinplified in the 


manner in which waste is manipulated 


When put into the feeder with raw 


cotton it becomes intimately blended 


therewith 


We might very pertinently 


inquire why this little machine is so 


capable of mixing waste while in the 


matter of raw cotton it appears less 


efficient? The answer is, the lumps of 


the latter are caked and instead of the 


regulating devices freeing the fibres 


and leaving the proper quantity on the 


spikes they, in a measure, force and 


clog them harder. The blending and 


intermixing accomplished with different 
vrades, a-thing little attended to when 
feeding by hand, goes to prove what 


the feeder is capable of in this direction, 


and how much it can be depended on to 


mix varying grades and mill waste 


We used to machine our mill waste and 
afterwards mix it in the regular way 


When we 


effects machining has upon the fibre, 


with the raw. consider the 
how every beating enfeebles it seven or 
more per cent, and knowing that this 
the 


have sub 


waste has been’ through mill 


ilready, and although we 
jected it to another beating, yet it must 
again, it is no wonder 


hate to 


vo through 


carders run waste in conjunc 


tion with even work. Our automati 


feeders have come to help us some in 
this long felt difficulty. They open the 


returned waste, mix and intermix it 


much better than it can possibly be 


done by hand, and they directly save 
Novy 


one beating of the fibre 


Cotton Carding. 


X 

rhe slubbing process consists of the 
attenuation of the drawing frame sliver 
There is no doubling on this process, a 
single strand of sliver going in at the 
back. It is the first process in the mill 
which winds onto a bobbin and requires 
twist to be put in. 
with 


The slubbing machine is built 


from 60 to 80 spindles, containing 


many bobbins, which are made to al- 


low the roving to spread from 10 to 12 
being set to traverse 


inches, the rail 


the required distance. This machine is 
comprised of three different motions, 
which consist of the rollers, 
dles and the 


three- fluted 


the spin- 


bobbins. The rollers are 


steel ones, running the 


whole length of the frame, on top of 


which run small rollers covered with 


leather, being made just long enough 
sliver for each 


to draw four ends of 


roller. They are set in slits called cap 
bars, Which are adjustable to the differ- 
ent lengths of staple, and are weighted, 
with the fluted 


being run by friction 


rollers, the steel rollers also being ad 
justable. 

from a 
ealled the 


The rollers are driven 


shaft, 


cvear 


on the frame twist 
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crear, which can be changed, making 


the rollers deliver more or less, accord- 


ing to the twist wanted in the roving 


rhe spindles run the same speed al 
changed 


of 


the time, and it cannot be 


without changing the speed the 


whole frame lf it is required to put 


more turns of twist to the inch 


roller must be made to deliver 


sliver, and if less turns of twist 


inch, the reverse The twist ge 


cages with an intermediate gear which 


drives a gear on the top cone, on the 


end of which is another gear which 


drives the gear on the end of the froht 


steel rollers, the other two be ing drivel 


by «a small gear on the front 


into what is 


gearing 


gear, fastened on a stud, on the 


of 
vear, Which drives a gear 
Phe middl 


} 


end which is the pinion or « 


on the bach 


roller roller is driven by 


i small gear ont mack roller, through 


in intermediate gear which drives a 


small gear on the end of the middle 


roller lhisis usually one tooth smaller 


than the driving gear on the ack 


creates what termed a 


if 


are the 


roller, which Is 


draft, thus the back and middle 


rollers same in diameter, and 


the gear on the back roller has 33 teeth, 
the 


aft 


on middie roller has 
dy 


thus 33—39 l 


and the gear 


32 teeth, the Wi e obtained 


draft, or, when the 


back roller has turned revolutions 
the middle roller will have gained one 


1 
’ 
i 


revolution, and 


lone as when it entered the back 


plus the circumference of the roller 


and this is the meaning of a sectiona 
draft. 

When the total di 
of 
roller will deliver from 
of 


roller, is meant 


aft 


IS Spoke! ¢ 


number inches or yards the front 


one meh or one 


vard sliver taken in by the 


For the purpose of illustration take 
frame with the following data 
1 inch diameter of back roller, 


ob 


11) 


LOO 


gear on 


pinion or change veal 
crown gear, 


f, the 


back 
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‘ar on front rollei 
ches diameter of front ro 
ea out the 


lividend 


divided by 


Ing pinion 


may be obtained, which 


any pinion gear, wi 


the draft said furnish 


pinion will 


, » divide nd 


t.37 draft 
Phe 


spind es receive their motion 


frame sh ift. encvag 


from a gear on the 
intermediate ret 


oft the 


lle shafts 


ing with . large 


which drives a gear the end 


ft Phe 


whole length 


on 


spindle s two 


spin 


run in a box the of the 


frame, the yack shaft recelving its 


from the front an! 


of 


spindles ~ 


motion one 


the back row spindles 


vetween the ire 


rears, which envace i 


SUA 


rear on the spindle 


On the top of the 


spindle is a into which the pin in 


the tube of the flver fits toturn 


the flyer 


ind keep it in place 


as if comes from the 


The roving 


roller, goes through a small hole on 


top of the flyer, then takes half a turn 


round the outside of 


then down through the tube one of 


the arms, and as it emerges at the bot- 


tom it is wound three times 


USUALLY 


iround finger or which 


presser, 


vuides the roy hat it will wind 


ing so 


evenly on the bobbins 


These flyers 


must e dA inced to t meety, thie 


the 


or 


spindles and bolsters, which keep 


spindle rigid, wil wecome 


worn 


very short time 


Mul- 


which 


l‘o find tne spec d ot spindles 


liply the speed of trame shaft, 


tor exan ZboS re 


\ tl ee Lhe 
veaur on frame shaft, which is 56: then 
mu tiply by the rear on the spin le 


divide 


sh ult ( 


shaft, which is 55, and this by 


the gear on the end of spindl 16) 


multiplied by 1 rear on the end of 


the spindl 
546 revolutions of spin 
dle per minute 


twist 


lo 


following, alternately, beginning with 


find the per inch, take the 
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the first wear, 


line and one on the bottom, leaving out 


putting one on the top 


the twist gear so as to get a dividend 


27 gear on spindle, 


55 ‘ shaft, 
end of spindle shaft, 


frame 


56 

56 6 
15 twist gear, 
38 gear on top cone, 

78 s6 * end of top cone, 
130 ‘ front roller, 
3.92 circumference of front roller 

For example 


ood x 
» Org 
o.20 


divi- 
dend = 15 twist 
per inch. 


twist veal id 


By twists per inch is meant the reyo- 
lutions the spindles will make while 
rollers delivering one inch of 


the are 


sliver 
The Manufacture of Fine Yarns. 


HERBERT I WALMSLEY 


Concluded from February 


The mule may have any number of 
spindles up to 1000, according to the 
should 


The mule 


ROO spindles, 1 1-4 


requirements of the trade; | 
prefer to have it about 800 
of 
inches space, 14 inches spindle, 6 inches 
of 1-2 


inches stretch, 3 lines of rollers, 


consists about 


out bolster, 5 inches bevel, 50 
single 
rollers, self-weighted, 
back, 
faller 


bowls, 


loose boss 


top 
bottom rollers case 
shafts 


the 


middle and 


hardened ; working on 


anti-friction under faller 
being of small diameter and carefully 


The 


double speeds, after stretch, roller mo- 


balanced mule should have 


tion, and motion while twisting, faller 


motion and patent governor motion 


All the speeds of spindles, backing off, 
and running up, are reduced much be- 


low the average; thus, instead of back- 


ing off and running up in 4 seconds, if 


is as well to take 5 or 5 1-2 seconds, 


and no mule will spin these fine num- 
bers unless the lighting up be perfect, 


ol when striking the stops there 


should be no tendency to rebound: 


of 
The under fallers should work 


anything this sort will produce 


snarls. 
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freely and be sensitive to the touch of 
the yarn, The bevel of the spindles 
will require increasing, and probably 


little. The 


number of turns put in the yarn while 


the «*topping” lowering a 


the carriage is coming out, or the num 


ber of turns put in at the head while 


twisting, vary greatly from one mill to 


another, more so than any variation in 


spinning coarse numbers One rule is 


to putin 75 turns for each turn of a 


one-inch roller when coming out, and 
more or less according to the quality of 
the cotton, and to gain coming out 6 to 
and 3 the 


to 4 inches after 


If the cotton is wood, the after 


7 inches, 
stretch 
increased and the dim 


stretch is vain 


inished, and vice versa 
Another rule for doubling yarns is to 
of 


double speed, 


put about half the coming out the 


other when twisting at 


and in this case, with a fair cetton, 


inches and stretch 
the 


would gain about 5 


about 4 inches after rollers stop 


Some good spinners of these fine num 
bers will only put about 3 inches gain 
coming out, and put about one-third of 
the turns in while coming out, and 
stretch after the rollers stop & inches or 
9 inches rhe single speed should b 
about 3000 and the double speed 7000, 
or even more than this if preferred, but, 
of course, the backing off and going up 
must be arranged to correspond, and 
with rope driving there is no difficulty 
of fine numbers, 


Speaking generally 


the principle difficulty is one of small 


details in the matter of cleanliness and 
doubt, 


the 


accordiny to 


ot 


smoothness; no 


climatic conditions, setting the 
rollers may require modification, ete 

A slight variation in the regularity of 
the roving from yard to yard will make 
in fine numbers an enormous difference 
to the numbers of the yarn. Thus, in 
5300s a difference of 50 hanks is nothing 
variation of 50 is 


The 


and 


unusual and even a 


not remarkable difference be 


tween a successful non-successful 


spinner of these numbers consists in 


avoiding these large variations See 


that the rollers are equally covered as 
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regards diameter; that the weig! 


the slivers and roving is frequer 


checked, and any variation 


sated Furthermore, it is advisable 
wood bobbins of an 


Then the 


have the 


weight bobbins should be 


weighed and classified, so that there 
shall not be a vreater variation than 
per cent 

The finest numbers usually spun wit! 
self-actors are 260s; there 


success on 


ire mules in France and England regu 


larly spinning these numbers here 
is however, really no reason why finer 
numbers should not be un: the on 

question being one of ost, and the 
question of market You cannot afford 
numbers on long 


to spin very fine 


mules, as, of course, the production 
ereat on account of the number 
dles, and the 


is limited 


market for very fine 

When people spin on self 
actors they expect to make large cops 
ind in these fine yarns the cops will be 


on the spindles for days sometimes, 


longest 


‘consequently the part that is on 


ecomes soiled with the dust in the 


room, depreciating the ut Of 
course the small band mules can spin in 
small cops, and the mules having a less 
number of spind es are easily 
lated and changed Where there is a 


for 300s, 


manipu 


rood demand undoubtedly 


self-actors would crush the competition 
of the best hand muled yarn 

It may be news to some memb« 
this association to hear that wi 
to cleanliness and discipline, 
ind hig 


gards quality of work h produc 


tion for spindl many of the Russia 


cotton mills rank many 


the best mills in Eng 


in the world where spinning 


carried on Lhese are due to 


the superior intelligences and practical 
knowledge of the managers and fore 
men, who are without exception picked 
men from the best mills in Lancasl 
who have been brought up from boys in 
the mill, steadily rising from the ranks 
The cleaning and oiling of machinery 
time 


should be attended to at a set 


compen- 
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every «day The fly 


should be 


frame and mules 


thoroughly scoured the 


former once in three months, the latter 


it least once a month \ given time 


should be allowed for this The weekly 


eaning of these machines should also 


« strictly seen to The seutchers 


snou a be pulled to pieces ind cleaned 


thorouchly once a month, and the dust 


pipes, ete swept and emptied once a 


weel The carding engines should be 


saned in all their parts thoroughly 


ch week The combers should 


set every six months, or whenevet1 


cotton changed rhe help in a 


ne spinning mill has plenty of 


spare 
I I 


time between dofling and creeling 


Ke xhaust fans should be used in all eard 


rooms, 


for by changing the air the at 


mosphere is Kept clear, benetitine the 


} 


operatives’ health 


By drawing the air to one point and 


discharging it, the dust and fine fly in a 


ird room is so reduced that swee ping 


is necessary only at lone intervals 


rhe result is similar in a mule room 


(nother important consideration in the 


management of a fine spinning mill is 


the wruste The price of the cottons 


used in fine spinning makes it impera 
tive t should be taken in 


Waste 


ivoided should not be 


mit every care 


this matter which cannot be 


thrown on the 
soiled 


floors, nor should it be 


Weaving Calculations. 


John r 


laylor is well known as a 


writer on technical matters concerning 


manipulations lle is now con 


ting a series of articles on +: Cal 


lations in Plain and Fancy Weaving 
Lo one 


of our most esteemed English ex- 


Textile Manufacturer, 


changes, the 


from which we take the following 


In estimating the cost per piece of 


iny woven fabric, the things to be taken 


into consideration are 


Cost of warp 

Cost of welt, 

(‘ost of size, 
Weaving wage, and 
Expenses 
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The all 


wages other than weaving —as, for in- 


term ‘+ expenses” includes 


stance, tacklers’ or overlookers’ wages, 


and wages paid for all the processes 
preparatory to weav ing, also the wages 
of 
clerks, 


capital sunk in the business; 


cutlookers, mechanics, sales-men, 


and other odd hands; interest on 
wear and 
tear of machinery and other plant ; rates 
and taxes; cost of driving power, gas, 
and other incidental expenses 

The cost of materials and the weav- 
ing wage will be much the same in dif 
ferent districts, but the «* expenses” will 
vary according to several circumstances 
The item of carriage will, of course, 
vary according to the distance a mill is 
the market. The 


expense of one manufacturer may be 


situated from fixed 
greater in proportion to the number of 
looms than those of another maker; and 
in cases where a great variety of fabrics 
ure made in the same mill, the expense 


will be greater in proportion than 
where only one class of cloth is made. 
Where colored yarns are used, the cost 
of dyeing s included in cost of weft 

It is usual to reckon the expen-es in 
proportion to the weaving wage, or at 
so much per pick per 1-4 in In the 
former case, supposing the expenses to 
be estimated at three-quarter times 
weaving, and the weaving wage is 24d 
the expenses would be 18d. (24 x 3-4 


18), and the quotation would be said 


1 3-4 rhe 


expenses are usually taken as including 


to be based on weavings 


cost of sizing, 
the 


except in special cnses. 


In second case, if a cloth has 16 


picks per 1-4 in., and 2d. per pick is al 


lowed for expenses, those expenses 


would be 162 32d.. or 2s. Sd pel 


pier e Of course the expenses are esti 


mated for a given length of piece in 


such cases. 
Before estimating in detail the ex- 
penses incurred in the manufacture of 
different classes of cloth, we will take 
wn example of the preceding methods 
Example. — Quote on basis of double 
weaving for the following cotton cloth 


3d. 


ae < 
Weaving, 2s. 
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full a ae T/W 


Taking the above particulars as ordi 
narily used, the cloth would probably 
be woven 36in. in the reed from 95yds 
of The 


warp would therefore be found as fol 


warp in a 60-reed cost of 


lows 
Warp: 
840 & 32— 26,880 


HO reed & 3b6in. *& Y5yds ri pnee 


oo.42 


pom : 


~H SSO 


And the cost of weft will be, taking the 
picks as 54 actual picks per inch: 
Weft 


8410 50 12,000 yds. width, 
O4 picks & S6in 
and 1944 90 yds 


piece 


1944yds weftin 1 ya ; 


174,960 yds. weft in 


174.060 x 


£2? OOU 


S pence 


$$ 3 pence 


Total Cost 


(‘ost of warp 53.42 pence 
Cost of weft 33.30 + 
Weaving 27.00 
Expenses 27.00 
140.72 
(or lls. Sd Answer.) 


rhe following example will illustrate 


the method of procedure where the 
weaving and expenses are given at so 
much per pick per 1-4 in 
for 


wide, 75yds. on counter short stick, o1 


— ()uote cloth 38in 


Example . 


36in. to yard, 72-reed, 80 picks per 


inch, 24’s cotton warp, 28's weft, cost 


of 28's cotton 6 1-2d. a pound, 28's weft 


7d. a pound, weaving 2d. a pick per 
1l-4in., and expenses 2d. a pick 
This cloth, being 388in. on the 


counter, would be woven probably 10 
in. in the reed, and using a 72 reed we 
should have 
Warp 
S40 24 20.160 
72-reed tO in. & 


227.520 yds 


79 warp length 
in piece, 
997 520 


64 pence 


20.160 


and, 73.3 pence 


Weft: 


840K 28— 23,520. 
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80 picks 40 in $200 yds. in 1 yd., 


L900 75 piece length 7 


an 71.42 


yr nee 


(‘o-t of twist 
Cost of weft 


( | 
Weaving 10.00 
expenses 10.00 

$42 


ln s me classes of cotton woods, the 


actual cost of the size put mnto the cloth 


is very considerable, and ina detailed 


calculation or estimate of the cost per 


piece, it is necessary to take the cost of 
which are 


size separately The goods 


most heavily sized in weaving. are the 
gray shirtings intended for the Eastern 


markets, and many of these are sized to 


ibove 100 per cent, on the weight of 


the warp The materials used for this 


very varied, including 


purpose are 

special s.ze compounds, wheat flour, 
savo, farina, ete.; oils, wax, tallow, 
ete.; china clay, French chalk, et 


chlorides of mavwnesium, zine, calcium, 


ete The materials mostly used for 


giving weight are china-clay and chlo- 


ride of magnesium, the latter being a 


softening material as well as a weight- 


Lhis 


the ¢« loth, it 


ing one property of softening 


the feel of 


possesses as a 


consequence of its power of nttracting 


moisture As a consequence, chloride 


of zinc is generally used with it to 


counteract the teadency the cloth would 


have to mildew, in which chloride of 


magnesium is used 

Tullow, wax, soap, ete., are 
principal softening materials used, thei 
object being to prevent any harsh or 


} 


oritty feel in the clot 


i 

Flour, sago, farina, ete., are the ad 
hesive materials used for strengthening 
the varn and for carrying the weighting 


during the 


materials through, process 
of weaving 


Wheat 
farina, and for 


flour is better than 
carrying through the 
process of weaving an extensive quan 


tity of china-clay is therefore most used 
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where heavy sizing is required; but 
certain 


The 


with the 


even this does not prevent a 


amount of leakage taking place 


imount of leakage will vary 


percentage of size put on the warp 


It will be less in lightly sized goods 


than in the heavily-sized In lightly 


sized goods, 1s the eal 


say 25 per cent 
culated amount of solid matter added to 
the warp, there would probably be not 
less than 24 per cent. carried through ; 


whilst in heavily-sized goods, say ++ 100 


per cent.” is the calculated amount of 


solids added, there would be in 


many 


cases Aa cood 7 or solids 


8 per cent of 


lost in the weaving 


In sizing, the cost of size used pel 


piece, can be arrived at by finding the 
weight of warp in the piece, and after 
calculating the weight of the required 
percentage of size multiply by 1. 4d 
the cost per pound of the size put on 
the warp. ‘The following example will 
lustrate this 

What size 


cost of 


is the 


/ rite?) 
on the warp in n piece having 2400 
ends, 50's twist, sized 15 per cent., 100 
yds. wa p length 
S40 »f Lt? OOO 
9400 ends LOO yas 
o.¢ Lib. of twist, 
J? WOO 
ol lo 
ane » per cent of twist 
TOO 
weivht 
0.8060 XK 1.4 L.1991 pence, cost of size 


The cost of size per piece may there- 


fore be said to be 1 1-5 a per 


prece., 


Something should be allowed for loss 


of a certain amount of the solids during 


the weaving process, but with this mix- 


ing the loss would not be more than l 
per cent., and the cost would be infin- 
itestimal 
Rules for Yarn Contracts. 
lhe various associations of cotton 


spinners in and around Manchester, 


Eng., have adopted a set of rules and 


forms for yarn contracts, and in connec- 
tion with these have also adopted a set 
with the 


of regulations in connection 
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lesting-house. It is not 


latter 


Manchester 


pretended that the can in 
fetter the 


buyers and sellers, who, of course, re- 


wy 
way individual freedom of 
main at liberty to mutually arrange the 
terms and conditions of any transaction 
in which they engage. All that has 
been attempted is a methodical formu- 
lation of acknowledged customs of the 
yarn trade, which may be said to have 
the authority of unwritten laws, and to 
define clearly other customs which may 
more or less 


be admitted to be vague. 


One of the rules is that in case of dis- 


pute as to counts, length, weight or 


condition the yarn in question shall be 


tested by the Manchester 


Testing-house in accord 


ance with the rules of 


that institution, and that 


its certificates shail be 
binding on both parties to 
the appeal. The rules re 
garding contracts appear 
the 
rhe 


schedule of regulations of 


to cover at least all 


ordinary possibilities. 


the testing house includes 
a list of the fees for differ 
ent tests, as, for instance, 


for moisture, length, 


twist, strength and so on 
in the ease of yarns and 
counts, strength of warp 


and weft and percentage of size in the 


case of cloths. Animporter of yarns, in 
dwelling upon the above, according to 
one of our English exchanges, favors 
such an institution that shall also include 
woolen and worsted yarns. ‘The ques 
tion as to where the responsibility of 
the spinner ceases is a difficult one to 
define, as claims are often brought up 
that rest solely with the weaver, who 
tries to shift the responsibility upon the 
spinner. The estabiishment of a con 
ditioning house would provide a means 


for arbitration, and the difficulties aris- 


ing from time to time would be placed 


where they belong 


Starch Filling Machine. 


We illustrate, herewith. a starch fill- 
ing machine, manufactured by the Phe- 
nix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
It requires but few words to express the 
merits of this machine. Its deeds speak 


louder than words. It fills the goods 
with one run, giving excellent results 
Should anyone be interested in the ma 
chine, one can be seen in process of 
construction at the works, before ship- 
two doctor blades; 


the 


There are 
that 


ment 


one crowds starch into the 


voods, and the other takes the starch 


from the roll 


RE. dee Ft 





“STARCH FILLING MACHINE” 


—New South Wales, Queensland and 
Australia 
Afriea, to 


South have quarantined 


against South prevent the 


introduction of rinderpest. 


The Pastoralists Review is author- 
ity forthe statement that the wools of 
New South Wales generally are not as 


good in quality as the clip of 1895. 


In portions of South Australia the 
rabbits have so completely destroyed 
the 


that no can be 


of the 


herbage grasses 


found for the horses mail car- 


riers, and camels are being used to 


cover long distances that are now 


crassless. 
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Finishing Fancy Back Covert Cloths. 


As far as the burling of these cloths 
is concerned, a radical departure from 
the usual way of doing things is neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the fancy back is to 
face. 


be finished just as good as the 


Therefore, extra attention must be 
given to the burling of the fancy back, 
so that there may be no chance for 
claims on account of any shortcomings 
of this part of the work. All knots 
should be carefully drawn out, the 
same as on the face, and then left there 
for future disposal. The mending also 
has to be performed just as carefully as 
on the face. Having all these things 
attended to, the goods are ready for the 
fulling mill. 

It is not out of place to mention that 
making 


the finishing room of a mill 


any pretensions of being up-to-date, 
ought to be supplied with a doubling 


The 
easier and better performed than can 


and tacking machine. work is 


possibly be done by hand, and es- 


pecially on covert cloths, which some- 
fimes have quite a tendency to rope and 


roll. ‘The proper tacking is of the ut- 


most importance as a partial remedy 


for this evil. The soap to be used on 


these goods requires special attention, 
and should be of the good quality and 
good body, with the alkali reduced to 
all the 
especially 
They 


from 3 1-2 to 


the safe limit, so as to retain 
brightness of the colors, 
those which are used in the back. 
should run in the mill 
4 1-2 hours, and the body of the soap 
needs to be heavy enough to last 
through this, and retain vitality enough 
to do for the washing also, without add- 
ing more. In providing for the ulti- 
mate weight of the goods by shrinkage, 
the fact must be borne in mind that the 


back will receive as much work as the 


face, and therefore the shrinkage due 


to this must receive consideration, so 
as to have the goods come out up to 
weight, and of good strength, which is 
apt to be lacking if this matter is lost 
sight of. 

amount of 


Having determined the 


shrinkage, and the soap properly made, 
the goods are now left to the fulling 
process. Here it should also be noted 
that on fancy backs it is preferable to 
run them slightly on the wet side, that 
is, just enough to reduce the friction 
and waste always due to fulling to the 
limits. 


lowest Careful watching is 


necessary so as not to let the goods 
roll too much; if the tendency is that 
way, and if there is any sign that they 
will roll more than they ought, they 
should be taken out, well shaken, and 
first, add- 
This will 
After fulling 
they are taken to the washer, but first 


put in again, the other end 
little 
usually help the matter. 


ing a more soap. 


the tacking is taken out, which if done 
by machinery, willcome out very easily. 
It is also a good planto pull the goods 
over a perch to see if they are sound in 
respect enter the 


every before they 


washer. This precaution although sel- 
dom mentioned, is, nevertheless, one of 
the important little items in finishing, 
for in this way any damage done in the 
fulling mill will be detected at once and 
can then be stopped without spoiling 
five or six pieces which is sure to be the 
ease if goods are not perched here. 
Plenty of warm water is one of the 
necessary items for good work in the 
washer, but that is not saying that the 
work cannot be performed without it. 
Warm water is apt to remove the soap 
quicker, and if to this is added about a 
quart of ammonia for each piece, the 
im- 


brilliancy of the colors will be 


proved. When thoroughly cleansed 
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they are taken to the rolling machine 
and tightly rolled up, being careful to 
have the place where the rolls are to 
be laid clean also, that nothing may 
mar the back. Next morning they are 
unrolled and at once taken to the nap- 
ping machine. The face should get one 
rur, then go to the cropping shear to 
be nicely and evenly cropped, after 
which the goods are returned to the 
nupper to receive the final treatment. 


Two runs on each side are now given 


i” 


ard then pass the pieces to the wet g 
o1 brush gig, and give both sides four 
runs with plenty of wa’er, and again 
roll up tight and stand on end over 
night. Next morning they are care- 
fully unrolled and placed in the ex- 
tractor and thoroughly extracted. They 
both 


brushing, when 


are then taken to the brush and 
sides receive a good 
they are ready for the dryer where they 
are dried, back up. In the drying of 
fancy backs the utmost care is to be ob- 
served to have the goods run into the 
dryer properly so as to have the pat 
terns, which are usually plaids, come 
Nothing looks 


patlerns 


out nice and even. 


than to have such 
crooked, bellied the 


side ahend of the other. 


worse 
in centre, or one 

While 
are objectionable features on any kind 
of 


noticeable on these. 


these 


goods, it becomes at once more 
After the goods are dry they should 

again be carefully burled on both sides, 

that no knots may be left on either side 

to hurt them in the shearing process 

in 


A good steam brushing is now 


order, which will loosen all the fibres 
so that the raising brush can get hold of 
them, which, of course, the back should 
When the 


sheared low enough they 


get as much of as the face. 
goods are 
should receive as many runs as time 
stint 


will allow for. It will not do to 


them here. Another steam brushing 


will fit them for the press where they 
should be pressed hard with the face to 
the bed, and the face should get a steam 
brushing to remove all glaze which on 
the not Careful 


back is necesssary. 
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handling throughout the final processes 
is more necessary than on any other kind 
of goods, on occount of the finished back, 
as any carelessness is apt to show itself 


at once and unpleasantly. 


Chalk Talk. 


FINISHING ROOM CALCULATIONS. 


the 
ealculations necessary for the shrinkage 


Having previously considered 
of goods in order to obtain the weight 
desired, and also those relating to the 
amount of flocks to be applied provid- 
ing the goods do not shrink nor stretch, 
we will now turn our attention to a dif- 
ferent condition, taking for example, 
those goods where it is desirable to have 
some shrinkage, in fact, where it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have it to obtain 
the finish, and where it is still desirable 
that flocks be 


Two are 


the 
this 
class of goods, that is, either a certain 


should added to 


goods ways open on 
amount of flocks can be 
the 


shrinkage, or shrink each piece a 


put on each 


piece and weight regulated by 
cer- 
tain amount and regulate the finished 
weight by the amount of flocks put on 
the goods. In experience this latter 


all 
odds the best satisfaction, but there is 


method will be found to give by 


room for an honest difference of opinion 
upon this point. Let us therefore con- 
sider the first named method and after 
that, the other. 
of eloth 


‘ighine 99 
weighing 22 


For instance, a piece 


comes from the weave room 


ounces, which will lose 


20 per cent. in the operation of finish- 
ing and is to weigh 24 ounces when 
finished. First find the clean weight as 
illustrated in previous issue, which is 17.6 
ounces. Then add to this the amount 
flocks, 
to take 
double the quantity that it is desired to 
add 


ample, we wish to make up 4 


it is desired to make up with 


bearing in mind, however, 


for additional weight. For ex- 


ounces 
in flocks which would give 21.6 ounces 


as the weight of the goods with the 
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flocks, leaving 2.4 ounces to make up 
by shrinkage. We proceed to figure 
as before, thus 
21 .69¢ 3 
24 


yard should be 


shrunk 


vive 36 


SO a 


inches which would 


3.6 inches for yard to shrink. 

Taking the same example in the sec- 
ond method described above, that is, to 
shrink the goods a certain amount and 
make weight with flocks, proceed as 
follows: Wishing to shrink the goods 
3 inches for yard, after finding the clean 
weight which is 17.6 ounces for yard, 
shrink the goods 3 inches and then see 
Thus, if 
will 


this 


what a yard would weigh. 
33 inches weigh 17.6, how much 
36 inches weigh set down in 


manner: 
19.2 ounces per yard 


Taking 19.2 from the weight wanted 
which is 24 ounces, leaves 4.8 ounces 
per yard to make up in flocks which 
will require 9.6 ounces to accomplish. 

Another class of goods which cannot 


be shrunk, but, which, owing to their 


construction, must be stretched a cer- 
tain amount to give good results; the 
only way to make weight on these is by 
means of flocks. For an illustration of 
this class, take a piece of cloth coming 
from the weave room weighing 20 
ounces, the loss due to finishing is esti- 
mated as 15 per cent., and the stretch 
3 inches per yard, finished weight wanted 
is 29 Always find the clean 
Now 


comes in the stretch so that if 39 inches 


ounces 
weight first; this is 17 ounces 


weigh 17 ounces, find out how much 
36 inches will weigh or just the reverse 
of the 
multiply 36 17 and divide by 39 which 
15.7 
Subtract this from the weight 


other example Therefore, 


vives ounces as the weight per 
yard. 
wanted, would give 4.5 ounces to make 
up with flocks requiring 8.6 ounces to 
produce the result wanted. 
All these calculations are simple ir 


the extreme and can be easily mastered 


by any one having a knowledge of the 


rule of three, but it should always be 
that all 


should be based upon the clean weight 


borne in mind calculations 
of the goods in order to give reliable 


results. 
Woolen Fabrics with the Beaver Finish. 


Robert Beaumont, in the Textile Re 


corder, says that attempts are being 
made to revive this kind of soft finish 
in fancy woolen fabrics of a trousering 
description. 

It possesses qualities which very 
markedly distinguish it from the finish 
commonly applied to cheviot and simi- 
lar makes of cloths. All goods, which 
are intended to be finished on this prin- 
ciple, require to be well felted, which 
necessitates the piece being set in the 
loom, on an average, from 72 inches to 
78 inches wide, according to the stout- 
ness of texture required, and the amount 
of raising to which it has to be sub- 
jected. 

ee 
im | | jet ae 
| | 
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DESIGN 


They are specially adapted, on ac- 
warmth in 


The 
peculiarity about the finish is the pile 


count of their thickness and 


the wear, for winter garments 
or fibre which is spread over the face of 
the cloth. 


ing the piece until the threads are firm] 


This is got first by shrink- 


matted together, giving solidity of tex- 
ture, when it is severely raised by pass- 
ing round the raising gig. To produce 
a soft and dense pile, and to prevent 
the fibre being removed from the foun- 
dation of the piece in raising, the cloths 
are, previous to this operation, wel] 
One result of getting the pile 
cloth 


is that the colors in the pattern, as well 


damped. 


or fibre out of the bottom of the 


as the weave, are effectively subdued, 
and appear more or less, according to 
the severity of the raising, to shade into 
each other 


Some of the weaves which are being 
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used for these fabrics are illustrated in 
The first is the 
ordinary double plain weave, striped in 


designs 1 and 2 and 8. 


order to stitch the two fabrics together 

mh emt 

i 

| ae 

[ o 
ia 


| 
perhaps, the commonest weave 


& 
a 
De mt 
iN 2 
It is, 
employed in making beaver fabrics ; 
the main object in view being the con- 
struction of a well-built cloth and one 
which will felt readily, and be firm and 


The 


wide in 


sound in the hand. should 
be set 74 


58 inch finished, and be shrunk 20 per 


prece 
inches the loom for 
cent. in length. 

Designs 2 and 3 have both a prunelle 
the former has a 6-end 
the 
both 


rie EE aE 
Sie 


twill face, but 
back, 
They are 


sateen and latter a 9-end 


sateen. useful weaves 


Kerseys and Twill. 


The sale of the kersey fabric is lim- 
ited to a large extent, and the condi- 
tions which have brought this state of 
affairs about, have been due in a great 
measure to the makers of kerseys them- 
selves. As soon as any fabric becomes 
popular, it is made by almost every 
woolen manufacturer in the country, 
and the trade, generally, loses interest 
in it, for with the large number of mak 
ers, all producing the same fabric, the 


competition becomes extremely hard ; 


and clothing is sold so cheap at present 
woods, such as 
few 


considerable of a 


that in staple lines of 


kersey overcoatings, the item of a 


cents a yard cuts 


figure 
This sharp competition at the present 


time has thrown the fabric out 


KeCTSeY 


of favor, with the more progressiv« 


clothing makers, and the effort is now 


to find some fabric which will be sufi 
ciently novel to take the public 


The 


one 


Taney 


man who makes novelties is the 


who is most 
most money, for in 
effects, 
The fabric 
for coatings is the melton twi 


It is 


competition i 


which has come into favor 


a wide wale twill, finished with 


a melton finish, and made in various 


shades of mixes, the browns and olives 


being the chief mixes used. his fab 


ric for overcoatings should weigh 


ounces and in an all-woo) fa 
should not cost more than $1.15 
his same style of fabric is 


mand for suitings, and in 


weight should be 21 ounces and 
price $1 While the kersey business is 
practically dead, it is undoubtedly true 
that later in the season the buyers will 
have to buy quantities of this fabric to 
fill in, but in another season some new 


fabric will hold the sway 


Rug-making for Convicts. 


Among the latest plans suggested for 
the employment of convicts, is that of 
John Murray Mitchell, who, as a mem 
Committee of the 
New York, 


viven the matter much attention Mr 


ber of the Executive 


Prison Assoc iation. nas 


Mitchell says that the prisoners in the 


State prisons should be allowed to 


make Turkish rues; and in advocating 


the scheme says 


‘This industry re- 


quires an: immense amount of time, 


which is one thing that the prisoners 
certainly have to give that is, if they 


have long sentences, and it would not 
conflict with any outside labor 


It is thought that instructors could be 
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found among the Armenians who have 


sought refuge here, and who are mas- 


ters of the rug-w 
people 


that a 


eaving industry The 


who favor the movement believe 


sufficient number of expert 


teachers could be found, and that the 


work would be remunerative after a 


short time The plan was tried in 


vandoned there because 


of the ere 


India, but was a 


it conflicted with one “at indus 


tries of that country 


As the methods in this country are so 


much ahead of those of India, we have 


no manufaeturers of rugs of the char- 


acter that would be produced in the 


prison, and the industry would therefore 


not be a competitor in any way with 


outside and honest labor 
The warden of Sing Sing Prison, N 
feasible and 


y 


that steps will betaken to give it a trial 


thinks the plan hopes 


The plan seems to be a good one, and 


worthy of consideration because it is 


the only one proposing inside work to 


which the American laborer cannot 


object 


Hew Ribbed Cloth is Constructed. 


The process of forming the charac- 


teristic rib effects which are so valuable 
in the making of certain kinds of pant 
woods and kindred cloths, 


with the 


is explained 


n connection views The 


first one of which presents a sectional 


outline of a of ribbed voods, 


Hier Cc 


—— 
Feo. = A seg. 
i a 
L 


Fig 


J 


showing the ridges which produce the 


rib. The ribs are practically nothing 


more than elevated sections of two ply 


cloth, but the weaving is of such con- 


struction that the texture is not as 


thick nor as heavy as would be ex- 


pected in a double weave The only 


time when the cloth is double is when 


the ribs are thrown up The elevation 
is high enough permit the 


knife 


end of a 


blade to inserted without cut 
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ting the threads of either top or lower 


systems. 


Rib goods are woven on fancy looms 


in which some eight or ten harnesses 


and perhaps two or more shuttles can 


be used readily. One system of the 


warp consists of threads which run 


along on 


of the 


a common level, after the plan 


thread © shown in Fig l 


Fig 2 


Another system forms the ribs Z, the 


extension beginning at 4. The space 


marked / 
The effect on the surface of the 


between the two systems is 
eoods 
gZ 


is illustrated in Fig. 2 
different effects ar 


Of course many 


‘e produced by intro- 
ducing variously colored yarns and dif- 
ferent 


types of weave combinations, 


but they all tend to the end exhibited in 
the plan shown in Fig. 1. 

There 
ply ribs a 


e ribs and even three- 
ll of them 


cording to the one principle 


are doub!l 
formed a 
Although 


making of cloth for 


being 


used mostly in the 
seen in varied 
In the 


being one of tne most 


pants, ribs are styles of 
knit goods line, 


kinds 


woven texture. 
prominent 


of texture. 


Yarn Counts. 
\MUDDLI A SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT 
FOR UNIFORMITY 
that is 


The confusion occasioned by 


the use of various standards for calcu 


made from 
alllicts the 


manufacturer 


lating the counts of yarn 


different materials, American 


textile quite as much as 


the foreign one, and if there is any way 


by which a veneral agreement can be 


arrived at for the establishment of an 


uniform standard, it would be vreatly 


welcomed in the United States as well 


is abroad. Apropos to this we have the 
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sutisfaction of producing in these 
columns an abstract of a paper recently 
read before the Bradford Textile So- 
ciety, Bradford, England, by M. Blair, 
of Glasgow, Scotland, who, as a mer 
chant and buyer of yarns, has given the 
subject a considerable amount of atten 
tion Mr. Blair said as follows 

Ihe study of this subject has led m«¢ 
to realize forcibly the extraordinary 
muddle that our yarn counts are in, and 
the great need there was for some intel 
ligible system to which they could all 
be reduced—some universal language, 
some perfect system, founded on a defi- 
nite principle, that should in time super- 
sede these confused counts, and greatly 
facilitate our calculations Reforms of 
this character, however desirable, ney 
ertheless make very slow. progress. 
Opinion has to be educated We have 
in arithmatic, rising by tens, hundreds 
and thousands, a system of calculation 
the most perfect that the world has 
seen. No instrument could be better 
contrived to do its work with speed and 
certainly in the advancement of the 
human race 

But when we come to use this beauti- 
ful and perfect instrument in our com 
merce and manufactures we ate 
barriers to its usefulness of the most 
antiquated and absurd character 
Neither our weights, our measures, nor 
our money are arranged so as to take 
the fullest advantage of our admirab| 
system of arithmetic We hinder and 
confuse every calculation by employing 
units and divisions that are wholly 
arbitrary, most laborious to learn, and 
most intricate to calculate The anom 
ilies of our weights and measures are 
confusing and even ludicrous Why, 
for instance, when we measure alone 
the ground, do we talk of inches, 
yards, poles, chains, furlongs, 
miles, and divide by 12, 3, 5 1-2, 
and 82 When we measure downwards 
we count by fathoms of 6 feet, but 
never so when we meusure upwards 


If we buy gold we count by 12 ounces 


to the pound, but if we buy lead we 


count vy 16 ounces Why should a 
stone be 12 pounds in some parts of the 
country, 14 in others, 24 in others, and 
Why should a hundred- 


weight be 112 pounds, and why should 


28 in others 


100 herrings be 120? These are things 
that «*no fellow can understand.” If 


we would apply the same decimal sys 


tem, that is, countine by tens, which 


we use in arithmetic, to all our weights, 
measures and money, we would econo- 
mize human brain and effort to an 
enormous extent. 

Of all the muddles and confusions of 
our non-decimal system, perhaps that 
of Yarn Counts is the very worst If 
you study them, you wonder how we, 
the largest manufacturing nation in the 


; 


along it 


world, have been able to get 
] } . 7 } ! 1 . 
ill The amount of useless calculation 


is extraordinary It is clear that all the 


methods of count in use have been 
created DY spinners, exclusive y for 
their own convenience, and with hardly 
any consideration for the wants of the 
manufacturer Hence has arisen this 
confused mass of systems of reckoning 
counts, and as a proof that they have 
in general been created by the workmen 
for the own use, it is to observed 
that none of them are ‘‘decimal,” and 
not one of them can be conveniently, 
used except for yarn of a thickness 
somewhat near to the particular kind 
which the spinner who invented the 
count was usually spinning The York 
shire woolen spinner, for instance, 
uses the ‘*skein” system Ile has a lit- 
tle reel by his spinning frame, on which 


he winds a small quantity from time to 
time, as the spinning goes on, and finds 
how many 45 irds weigh one dr: 

[his is very easy for him, and is ype 
of the way in which all our counts hay: 
been created No considaration was 
given to simplify the manufacturers’ 
calculations as against other yarns 
he spinner simply reeled a bit, large 
or small, just as suited himself, and 
from that made his count Ilence we 


1 


have skeins of all imaginable leneths, 


and reels of all circumferences The 
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skein of 560 


vorsted spinner makes a 


rounds, on a 36-inch reel, and bases 


his count on that Che cotton spinner 


uses the same number of rounds, but 


on a reel of 54 inches. The linen spin- 


ner makes 120 rounds on a reel of 90 


The 


in of oi 


silk throwster makes a 


irds if itis JT 


ncehes 


ak ¢ ussah silk, 


hinese silk he makes skeins 


wifi 
of 1000 to 


1500, and 2000 y ards, and 
vunts are made up based on each one 
Italian throwster 
up 


ut makes up his count 


of these systems rhe 


reels in all sorts of ways to 10,000 


yards in a hank, 
skeins 


on none of them he 


of 400 


makes test 


French ells (now an obsolete 


vhs it deniers 
And 


silk in 


measure), and wei by 


a weight no longer in use. 


t all Europe deals in thrown 


this antiquated system—a system that 


has no re whatever for the conve- 


hy ird 


the 


the 


of the manufacturer In 


sewing-machine silk traae of Leek 


skeins 


9fF 7 
966, 27 


are of all imaginable leneths 


260, 255, JUV, and 500 yards 
ind they are weighed by 


In 


skein is 240, in 


ire Common, 


drams to the skein some 


ind the 


sO many 
districts in Scot 
others 300 yards, and it is weighed by 


But the 


the ‘stone stone is of no 
weicht it evidently 


of the villagers to be 


arose 


iniform 


from | 


i stone set aside by 


unanimous 
consent thei 
weight Ilence we have 
94 


ise in various districts of the country 


standard of 


stones of 12, 14, and 28 pounds in 
Nor ire things any better on the Con 
Although to 


the parts of 


the 


inent LOOO metres 


kilo. is rule in many 
France, Roubaix counts by 700 metres, 
71 


for 


and Rheims by 
al- 


ways one-third less for combed yarns. 


the 


Amiens by metres, 


1000 metres carded yarns, but 


Sewing silks are counted by 


vrammes in skeins of 234 metres, while 
the 


in the tram and organzine trades 


‘‘metric” system has never been adopted 
the skeins 


and 


at all. In America range 


from 50 to 1600 yards, are calcu- 


lated by the pounds. 
The systems in fact are endless. They 


were all created for the spinners’ con- 
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venience, with no regard whatever for 
the manufacturer. Not one of them is 
based on any uniform or sound principle 
applicable to all thicknesses of thread. 
They are all bad, root and branch. The 
calculations of manufacturers are in no 
way aided by these complicated counts. 
Where goods are made from one ma- 
terial only, the case is not so very bad, 
although needlessly intricate ; but where 
several different classes of yarns are 
used in the same cloth, the labor to the 
manufacturer is greatly increased. In 
some tapestry fabrics as many as seven 
different classes of yarns are used, all 
calculated on different scales; thus: 
Cotton 
W ool 


Spun silk 


840 yards scale 
560 
: 840 se 
(but different from cotton) 
Organzine silk Denier scale 
Drams scale 
500 yards seale 
Belfast 


lo calculate the lengths, weights, and 


Tram silk 

lussah silk 
Linen scale 
value of the quantities of the foregoing 
task, 


open to many errors, and it adds sensi 


in a piece of cloth is a serious 


bly to the cost of production. It might 
all be simplified by a rational and uni- 
form system of counts. 

then, 
What is «*Count”? 
And what idea does a spinner or 
to 


Here, the question naturally 


arises What areits 
uses 
manufacturer intend express by 
count? 

Count is the relationship of length to 
weight. In all cases it means a certain 
length of thread in a certain weight 
It does not show the actual thickness of 
that is the 


Rigid substances, like wire, 


a thread province of 
‘(Gauge.” 
are distinguished by gauge, which is 
the size of a hole through which the 
But 


like wool and cotton, are not adapted to 


wire will run. elastic materials, 
be distinguisbed from each other by 


means of ‘‘gauge”; for them count is 
necessary. 

Count being made up from the two 
factors of length and weight, it follows 
that if we change one factor we change 


the count, although we may not change 
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the yarn If, for instance, a woolen 


yarn in the ordinary oily state measures 
1,000 yards to the pound, but when 


scoured that length weighs only 12 


ounces, it is evident that we have 
altered one of the factors of count. The 
substance remaines the same, but the 
different. It 


1,333 yards to weight 1 pound 


count is requires now 


On the 


other hand, if we dye it 20 oz. dye, as 


we can do with silks, we likewise 


change one of the factors, and therefore 
1.000 


change the count. In place of 


yards to 1 pound, it will now take only 


800 yards to weigh that amount. 

The use of count to the manufacturer 
is to let him see the length of thread he 
will get for his money. He requires 
this to enable him to calculate his warp 
“aisO 


and his weft quantities; but he 


the weight of cloth 


Ile 


weight, 


requires to know 
that will be produced. may buy 
yarns by length or by but in 
either case he will require to know the 


Hence 


count is the relationship of length to 


length as well as the weight. 


weight. 


To be continued 


The New York Wool Exchange. 


A meeting of members of the wool 
trade of New York and other cities was 
held the 
New York Wool Exchange, to consider 


last month in rooms of th 
plans for putting the Exchange into 
The local 
well represented, this, in fact, being 
the that its had 


come together to consider means for 


actual operation. trade was 


first time members 
improving the wool business here 

The President of the Wool Exchange 
outlined the advantages and purposes 
of the organization, and stated that sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of the 
Exchange of $1,000,000 had already 
been received to the extent of $700,000. 
The Exchange now owned the building 
and its facilities were therefore perma- 


nent. He emphasized the necessity of 
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woo! “We 


. ‘ 
a classification for 


said he, ‘‘establish standards 


for the different classes of 


woo 


ing a large quantity of woo! 


any section, lot after lot 


handled 


ard as far as grade is concerned, which 


one 


ind baled on a uniform stand 


successfully defies criticism Other 


markets will recognize our standards 


all papers everywhere, at home 


abroad, will quote on them, and wil 


discredit inferior methods Instruct 


your Committee on ‘lTransportat 


secure lower freight rates nd 


delivery You ask why the rates 
wool are exorbitantly high and delivery 


Why is wool 


discriminated against on all transporta 


indifferent 


Systems so 


Railroad and ste Lship 


know 


They know 


tion lines? 


lines do not that we as a trade 


exist that our wools yield 


them annually an enormous tonnage, 


but as we make 


have no requirement, 
no demands and accept silently very in- 
different service, we have to them no 


Wi decided 


against the proposed plan for a Com 


real existenc have 


mittee on Credits as being impracti 


cable. In regard to the building, th 


trading floor, to which none but men 


ers will be admitted, will be e juipped 


with every needed facility rhe bulle 


contain items of every 


Foreign 


recularly re ported as 


tins wi news 


nature useful to the members 


markets will be 


well as the receipts of woo! at 


VATious 


points fables for showing samples 


will be furnished, also cases for exhib- 
its of standards.” 
The Wool E 


rate 


both a ¢ 
Ihe 


rent oflices 


xchange is orpo- 
i 


and a trading body corpo 


rate body own the building, 


and want to make money. They do 


not purpose to do business in wool, but 
they intend to send agents to the vari 
ous wool sections of this country and 
the leading European wool centres to 
wool he 


solicit consignments of 


Wool Warehouse Company wil 


i not sell 


. Ey 
sales being made 


wool, but will store it, 


through brokers 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


Not 


would 


Things have started the ones 


which it was most wished start, 


it is true, but the momentum of one 


another and the trade 


feels 


line influences 


consequently much vratified 


General testimony show that 


roes to 
the motion was first discernable from two 
to three weeks ago, and in low priced 


goods there has been steady, and, in 


some instances, increase in de- 


rapid 
mand In one way, this improvement 


encouraging, for the call had 


held off so 


is very 


long, tew expected to see 
any change for the better, until a spec 
ial session of Congress had been called. 
Mighty little money is being made on 
now 


he low priced stuff that is being 


bundled out, but it is no longer neces- 


sary to squint by a telegraph pole to 
see anything move, and that fact alone 
is sufficient to put pluck into the hearts 
tradesmen. 


of universally fagged out 


In calling upon ten of the largest con- 


} 


ast week, | found 


this 


cerns in the trade, 


not an exception to rule of im- 
provement, although two or three had 
not experienced much from it individ- 
ually. As for three months past, every- 
ody is looking forward to a year that 
will average well, in spite of the ex 
One of 


underwear men 


ceptionally dull early weeks. 


the most conservative 


on this terrestrial ball, who a month 


ago was inclined to say little 
called 
told me the other day, that it would n’t 


This, 


has yet 


mighty 


when I upon him, voluntarily 


take much to give prices a boost. 


although nobody in the trade 


had the courage to even whisper about 
an advance. The great fight in under 
wear is over low priced fleeced woods, 
which are being offered from 15 to 25 


per cent below last year quotations 


There are a few exrce plions to the ven 


eral eall for low pric ed goods One of 


the largest local houses says, its busi- 


ness on full-fashioned woods is fully 50 


per cent. larger than at this time a 


year balbrigyvans, 


ago In fine too, 
several houses report satisfactory actiy 
ity From the Pacific 


weeks 


higher 


slope the last 


few has come more eall for 


priced goods Hosiery, as 


might be expected, is not moving as 
well as underwear, although some man 
ufacturers could be named who are be- 
hind their orders on 


certain novelties 


and a few especially popular staples 
Plaids are being largely called for and 
shown and the indication is they will 
grow in favor for many months to come 
The stripes in the knit good mills com 
the rhe 


opinion seems to be that a cut in wages 


plicate situation veneral 
is indispensable to the starting of the 


industry at present values. ‘Then, as 
the demand creeps up, advances will b« 
made. The trade for the most part is 


as cautious as cautious 
Still it is hard 
to convince the retailer and jobber who 
stock on his 


shelves that he could replace for less 


ever over 


would express it better. 
points to carried over 
money, that there can be in any event 
such a thing as over caution. Orders 


continue from hand to mouth with a 


“raft” of stuff picked out ‘*subject to 
that 
disgusted the trade as they do to-day 


confirmation,” three words never 
rhe increased activity in most special 
lines of goods has not yet risen high 
cnougch to bring the volume of sales up 
to that of the corresponding time a year 
avo. ‘The trade, almost to a man, ex- 
pects to see a decided stiffening in woo! 
within a month, but the more sagacious 
remember that the advance in manufac 
tured products never keeps pace with 
that in 


raw materials To sum up 
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thinvs—all are looking forward to the 


dawn of a brighter day, being obliged 
just now to do business, not for profit, 
but for the fnn of it, many in the hope 
that by so doing they will soon push 


out their weaker kneed competitors. 


Designing in Hosiery Manufacture. 
JAMES H. QUILTER, 


Continued from Fe 


A special department of our trade in 
which designing is an important feature 


is that of the manufacture of fancy 


one-half hose and hose on the 


socks, 
improved hand frames and rotaries by 
the aid of an additional machine known 


as the ‘*bottom machine” or ‘ check 


machine.” The particular class of 


design in this case consists of fancy 


horizontal stripe work, perpendicular 


stripe work, designs in squares, zig 


zags as a whole or in conjunction with 
horizontal stripes, concluding with the 
more advanced system of diamonds 
solid or mixture colors. 

Fancy Horizontal 


this department are included ordinary 


Stripe Wo In 
and fancy stripes In the former many 
patterns are produced by the use of 
several ordinary carriers, each being so 
constructed as to lay its thread at any 
desired course, one for any number of 
courses, so that by a proper combina- 


tion of colored threads, many patterns 


in stripe work can be made, one color 


being used as a ground work and 


others for producing set designs in 
stripes at certain intervals apart, vary- 
ing from one-quarter of an inch to some 
two inches in width. ‘These may be 
considered as designs in their simplest 
a striking variation is made 


addi- 


thus makine the 


form, but 


in this class of work by the 
tion of tuck pressers, 
striped designs in broken eolors under 
principles already explained by the 
manipulation of two, three or more of 
such pressers. 

Perpendicular Stripe Work. It is for 


this and subsequent designs that the 


bottom machine is used But. before 


lealinge with the design itself it will be 











necessory to show the principal of this 


machine and its mode of working. 


Kxtending across the face of the frame 
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slow the level of the needles is a ma- 


-hine supported at each side upon arms 


tached to the side of the frame, and 


aving a backward and forward 


move- 
that of 


formation of a 


ment on these arms equal to 


e frame during the 


row of new stitch A part of the ma 


vwuide bar having a 


line consists Of a 


srieway motion: whine, such 


motion being equ a given number 
of needles n th part, at intervals, 
ire fixed thread layers at a distance 


apart equal to the motion of 


Both, of 


- 3 
sideway 


1e@ DAI ourse, being varia- 
for the production of different width 
Let 
ripe Fig 1 
| 
of 
} 


A being a line of needles, 


us take as example 
shows 
thread 
B the 


the thread layers and 


the arrangement 

» bar and ¢ 
I) the line of the ordinary carrier which 
whole of the 
The 


. ete 


the thread icross the 


needles for knitting 


ordinary 


bread layers C!, C?,C U*, 4 
the 


the 


e by a movement of machine an 


through needles and 


tof 12 


yward motior 


needles, while above 


below the needles, 


position it one course: so 


h guide 


supplies 


needles only, before laying the thread 


Che 


emen 


guides have a 


for next 


course 


t while below the 


WOo-net dle no 


move 


left 


ind then in this position 


hrough and over needles to the 


next course By following the va- 
rious movements s 


dea of 


hown at Fig 
the of designs can be 


First, 


number! 


produced by such a machine 


em 


h guide may and does for purposes of 


‘sign have special colored threads 


\, Fig 


mil 


ntal 


22, where an ordinary ‘hori 


stripe” is being made, the two 


olors are shown in black and white, but 
number of 
This 


making 


guide may have any 


colors or one for each 12 needles. 


wing resorted to in the case of 


theatrical hose or underwear, and for 


special ¢ olor for football or other sport- 


ing hose, jerseys, etc., etc It will be 


noted that the movement of the thread 


layers under the needles makes a 
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of the two colors 


whereas, 


journey over 2 


needles, if each guide was 
working over 12 needles, only strips of 
web, 12 needles wide, would be made 


unless some special arrangement is 


of 


doing 


threads 
this 


as ‘‘Mag- 


made for overlapping 


Special patents are for 
makes of hose, ete., 
st Bb, Fig. 


seen the design is a Vandyke by a spec- 


special 
pie feet,” etc. 22, it will be 
ial movement of the guides sideways, 
2 needles in the same direction, under 
12 
to the right again ; or, this can be varied 


different 


the needles, and then needles over 


in many ways by making 
small zigzags, say, for 3 movements to 
right and for next 3 courses to left, or 
§ and 6 zigzags; continuing this for the 
whole length of the design, or making 
it as stripe work 


for a 


laying a stripe at these courses by 


by stopping ‘*bottom 
machine number of courses and 
the 
At 


each 


ordinary thread carrier D, Fig. 21. 


B, Fig. 22, it will be noted that 
alternate guide is shown to have a dif- 
ferent thread, thus showing three colors. 
This, itself to 


irrangements of colors in stripe work, 


of course, lends many 
say, for example, 12 course plain, with 
“YT, 9 ¢ 
Fig. 21, 12 


course with bottom machine varying its 


ordinary carrier D, and 
movement each course, as shown at C 
Fig. 22 


igain as at D; 


or zigzag as B, Fig. 22, or 
while a further develop- 
ment of design is*shown at E, where 
the ground work, as laid by thread car- 
rier |) is same as alternate guides in 


; 


machine b, thus producing squares of 


various colors on a ground work. 


Now understanding this system, it 


will be seen that if carrier D is always 


at work, that machine B may have its 


vuide, ¢ C?, etc., so arranged at 


stated intervals in irregular manner, 
and simply lay its threads over any 
particular one, two or more needles, to 
produce plaited spots, or other designs 
on the face of an ordinary knitted fab- 
ric, the threads lying loosely at back of 
fabric from one spot or design to an- 
other. This is shown at Fig. 23. 


Fig. 24 shows a diamond pattern pro- 
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duced by diamond machine, a further 
development of bottom check machine. 
This machine has two or more bars 
upon which the guide C! C?, ete., can 
be fixed, so that, according to the bar 
they are on, their movement shall be 
other We will 


show the system of one movement for 


distinct from each 


pattern, as shown at Fig. 24, where a 
number of diamonds are shown in va 
rious colors. Let A BC represent 
three colors, and if each course is taken 
individually and examined it will be 
seen that, commencing at course No. 1 
to 15, that thread A has been laid upon 
less needles each course, and thread B 
upon more. ‘Therefore, these guides 
Thus, if 


two bars are used, A and C, ete., 


must have a different motion. 
would 
have their threads drawn on thread lay- 
ers of one bar, and those of B and D of 
the other bars. The movement of each 
guide bar is the same, but in reverse. 
As B increases its width of traverse, A 
is decreasing for the first 15 courses, 
when a change is made, and B de- 
creases, and A increases. ‘The increase 
of needle travelled by each guide is 
one-half, having a corresponding de- 
crease in the second half of the dia- 
mond. ‘To folluw the motions of the 
thread layers: The bar laying thread 
s first lays over 3 needles from right 
to left at course one, then at next 
course over 4 to the right, or one extra 
needle. At course 3, over 5 to left, and 
course 4, 6 to right, so that no move- 


While 


this has been going on, the thread layer 


ment is made under the needles. 


having thread A has laid 16 from right 
to left, and moving in one at the next 
course, while under the needle lays 
over 15 needles from right to left at 
course two. ‘This process being con- 
tinued, according to the arrangemert of 
colors, different plaids are so formed, 
and the once popular tartan hosiery was 
all produced by such a machine as ex- 
plained. 

A further use of the bottom machine 
is in connection with the glove trade, 


in the making of white Berlin woolen 


gloves and Ringwoods Numerous de- 
signs are worked in the back of the 
hand, such as zigzag stripes, to imitate 


the usual cording that gloves have along 


the back of the hand between the 


finevers 


How to Count Gauges on Knitting 


Machines, 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you inform us of the relation 
between the gauge on a knitting ma- 
chine as counted and as it appears upon 
the fabric when knitted. What we 
want is the authority of the TexXTIL! 
WorLp to a statement of the proper 
method of counting gauges, taking 
English flat machines, Cotton’s patent, 
as the basis; also how to certify the 
same wauges in the fabric. 

Pa., February, ‘97 0. O. 

As the question of our corres pon- 
dent is an extremely interesting one 
and something that should be settled as 
authoratively as possible, we have 
obtained the opinion of «*Old Superin- 
tendent,” who is recognized among our 
readers as one of the best authorities on 
questions of this kind. We append his 
answer, as follows 

*‘In reply will say from the date of the 
first patent issued July 31, 1815 to A. 
Mead and J. 


(Jueensburg, Warren Co., N. Y., up to 


Porter, J Steedwall, of 
date, 1897, the manner of counting 
cauges, to me, is not a correct or satis- 
factory one, for nearly every maker of 
machines and many knitters have their 
own method of calculating the same, 
and for any one man to say he knows or 
under:tands the same it would be pre- 
sumptious. Since the trade is not 
agreed on a correct method, I wish to 
make a suggestion that a standard may 
be now established, and I will give my 
theory of arriving at such, hoping to 
hear from many others on a subject of 
so great importance. First, in England 
and Scotland, the lead gauges are uni- 


versally used as a standard, but that is 


not a correct method, as I will clearly 


show, for it is nearly impossible for dif- 
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ferent makers of moulds to make them 
exactly alike, as the least variation in 
size will make a difference of a number 
of needles on a frame, either flat or cir- 
The 
count the leads or needles in the frame. 


cular. proper way to do is to 
On circular frames reduce the diameter 
to a straight line, taking from centre to 
centre outside of needles. Then divide 
the number of needles by the number of 
inches, as the gauge on knitting ma 
chines bears the same direct relation to 
the number of needles per inch as the 
dents in a reed to the warp in a loom, 
and the less intermediate calculations 
the simpler and better a standard will 
be. Some manufacturers take a smal] 


unit of two and three inches counting 


the leads as a standard, but of late this 
has been disapproved of by the more 


scientific makers and knitters in this 


country, as in machines that are made 


with groves or tricks the gauges can be 
had more accurately. It is often the 
habit when a mould is not exact, to put 
in slips of paper here and there, and 
file. 


In measuring circular frames, of any 


leads are sometimes rubbed with a 


kind always measure from the point of 


needle where the stitch is formed; and 


measure from 
that is 


stiteh 


to obtain the diameter, 
back to back of the needles, as 
where the cloth hangs and the 
At Cohoes, one of the centres 


the 


formed. 
of knit underwear, in machines in 
use there the needles are cast in moulds, 
2 needles in a lead, and the gauge in 
them are known by the leads in 3 inches. 
For instance, say 24 gauge, 16 needles to 
the inch, wire gauge stubs, No. 22 1-2 
wire; while the trick needle machines 
that are used in Philadelphia for hosiery 
and jersey cloth, the gauge is known by 
the number of needles in 2 inches. For 
instance, take 24 gauge as in the above, 
number of needles, 12 to the inch, and 
number of wire 20, showing a difference 
of 4 needles to the inch, and difference 


With full 


gauge is 


of 2 1-2 numbers. 
the 


in wire 
fashioned underwear, 
known by the same rule as the Cohoes 


standard (24 gauge, 16 needles to the 


however are made 


No. 20 


inch), the needles 
from heavier wire, instead of 
22 1-2. 

the 


The question of how to certify 


same gange in the fabric, is rather dif 
ficult task to answer, for the fabric can 
be made to appear from 2 to 4 gauges 


liner or coarser by using lighter o1 
And 
the 


yarn, whether it is sott or hard twisted 


heavier yarn, short or long stitch 


another important element is in 
Competent knitters however will have 
the gauges as near correct as_ possible 
by measuring a certain length of yarn, 
say one foot, and count the amount of 
stitches it forms; then, if right, make 
each and every stitch alike on all the 
frames, on the same line of goods, and 
have the yarn spun accordingly. By 
following the above rulea standard may 
be adopted. The above is what I have 
practiced for years when I have been 
employed as superintendent in starting 
new mills, and always instructed over- 
seers to follow out my instructions, and 
I could always get regular and uniform 


voods. 
Ball Bearings in Knitting Machines. 


Ball bearings are getting quite popu- 
lar for most every kind of machinery. 
That a saving of power and reduction 
of friction are obtained by the use of 
ball bearings are of course accepted 
facts among all builders of machinery 
It is only in recent times, however, that 
ball bearings have been experimented 
with very greatly in the line of textile 
machinery. ‘There are not very many 
frictional bearings in the average knit- 
ting machine, but what there are can be 
made to run with less power by substi- 
tuting balls for plain surfaces. In order 
to procure some facts regarding the ad- 
vantages of introducing ball bearings 
in knitting machinery, a series of tests 
were followed, consisting first of as- 
certaining the amount of friction gen 
erated by two metal surfaces in contact 
as shown in Fig. I. The body C 


and B loose. 'A 


scale was arranged at A as shown, and 


was 


stationary delicate 
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the body B drawn over the body @. 
Both surfaces were perfectly smooth 
oiled. The 


friction estimated from the reckonings 


and well proportion of 
on the guage showed that more power 
was needed to move the body B over 
the body C than when a series of set 
rolls were interposed as marked /) in 
Fig. Il. 


pins in the frame #. Next some rolls 


These rolls were revolved on 


were introduced independently as shown 
at F in Fig. III., and the friction still 
further 


reduced. Finally, balls were 


put between the bodies as shown in 
Fig. IV. This system proved to re- 
quire the least power to operate, thus 
demonstrating that balls greatly reduce 
friction between two bodies. Ex peri- 
ments were also tried with a common 
shaft A and bearing B as shown in Fig. 
V., and the degree of power required 
to revolve the bearing around tie shaft 
estimated from the readings procured 
from the scale attached to the cord (. 
The latter was wound about the bear 
ing and drawn to turn the same. By 
using balls as in Fig. VI., the friction 


was reduced about 20 per cent. As to 


the types of bearings best adapted to 
practically uses in knitting machinery 
there may be a word to say. The cone 
style of bearing is serviceable and is 
shown in Fig. VII. in which a section of 
the cone is given showing the bevel C 
and the ball B. 
but one point of contact for the ball 
and that at the dotted line. In the 
style shown in Fig. VIII., the balls have 


In this style there is 


several points of contact on the curved 
cone #. This kind is preferable for 


bearings which must run very steady 


r- 
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The ordinary style of bearing is shown 
in Fig. 1X., # # making the sleeves or 
brasses. ‘The appearance of this same 
bearing after having been changed to a 
ball bearing style is shown in Fig. X. 
The shaft is first turned down in a lathe 
to the shape shown and the _ brasses 
shaped like A A. 


well for common uses in light machin- 


This principle serves 


ery shafting. A sectional view of a 
bearing of this sort 1s presented in Fig. 
XI., in which the shaft is designated B 
and the additional sleeve (, the latter 
being adjusted in the half boxes. Fig. 
XII. is given to illustrate the mode of 
applying ball bearings to small bear- 
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The shaft 
As ball 


bearings give good results in the bi- 


ings of levers and the like. 
is signified D and the balls 2. 


cycle, wood and metal working ma- 
chinery, steps for vertical shafts, and 
in dozens of other places, there is no 
doubt that they will in time find an im- 
portant place in the knitting machinery. 


Automatic Rib-Top Machine. 


kinds of 
built by the Pepper Manufacturing Co., 


Among the many ribbers 





not, however, with all the 
The 


and 


long time; 
improvements described below. 
Welt 


Slack-course Machine, or as the Auto 


machine is known as the 
matic Rib-top Machine, and is designed 
for the production of half hose tops 
with welt and slack course, hose legs, 
etc. It 
proved, adjustable work take-up and 


has, in addition to the im- 


sectional cam ring, an automatic device 


> 


for stopping the machine in case a 
large knot or bunch in the yarn runs 
into the needles, or when the work 
presses off, thus pre- 
venting the bunching 
up of the work on 
the needles. Also an 
improvement in the 
mechanism for form- 
which 


ing the welt 


admits the knitting, 
practically, of a four 
to a six-course welt, 
without any liability 
of ‘*stabbing the 
welt.” In the pro- 
duction of stocking 


legs, or long pat- 


terns, a chain short- 


ening device (which 


has been recently 


perfected) is used, 
which gives the full 
length of pattern with 
one-half the usual 
length of 
With 
proved cam mechan- 


ism, 


pattern 
chain. the im- 
the friction on 
the needles is great- 
ly reduced, thus pre- 
venting their break- 
With these im- 


age. 





AUTOMATIC 


of Lakeport, B. H.. 
sent, by the 


we herewith repre- 
accompanying cut, one 
the market for a 


which has been on 


RIB-TOP MACHINE 


provements which are 
found on all 
built by the 


above mentioned com- 


ma- 
chines 


pany, of recent date, 
the production is 
greatly increased, while the expense of 
short, these 


needles is reduced. In 


machines rank among the first of their 
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class for the quality of fabrics produced 
from the different kinds of yarn gener- 
ally used, and for the amount of pro- 


duction. 


Reminicences of Hosiery Sewing Ma- 
chine Trimmers. 


Vi. GIBBONS FRAME. 


In all of the patents issued for sewing 
machine trimmers, it will be noticed 
the phraseology is ‘‘in combination with 
a sewing machine,” etc. It was amus- 
ing to see how some people regarded 
that word combination. One builder of 
trimmers used a separate belt, and 
drove the trimmer from a shaft inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and he 
thought, and taught purchasers, there 
could be no danger of infringement, be- 
cause of such manner of driving. As it 
is necessary to have the cutting device 
as near as possible to the needle of the 
sewing machine, it would make no dif- 
ference, even though the trimmer were 
driven by a device from another country, 
so long as the cutting device was acting 
with the needle or sewing mechanism. 

There were some ingeneous devices 
gotten up in connection with the trim- 
mer, some in the character of mechani- 
cal movements, and some as to separat- 
ing or parting the work. Among the 
latter was a chisel point about one- 
eighth inch wide, which was made to 
strike a blow on a hard steel plate or 
disc; another took the form of an ore 
crusher, or a blunt edge, made segment 
shape, and oscillated like toggle joints, 
separating the goods by abrasion. This 
required considerable power, but did its 
work quite well. If you have never 
tried the experiment, you will be sur- 
prised upon taking the parallel pieces 
of round steel, placing a piece of cloth 
or knitted fabric between them, putting 
them in the jaws of a vice, and tighten- 
ing up on them. You will find the 
goods separated as clean as if cut with 


a knife or shears. This is the principle 


upon which the last mentioned device 


worked. ‘Then there were devices for 
giving intermitting action to the blade 
shears, for setting different blades, and 
for fastening blades. Many of these 
devices were patented, and I do not 
think I am presuming too much, when I 
say about two-thirds of them were not 
worth the wax in the seal. But some 
people are ignorant of patents, and run 
off early (too early), and spend their 
money for one. ‘Then there are others 
who are not ignorant of patents, but get 
them to fool people who are ignorant. 
I do not want to be understood from 
these articles as saying that a patent is 
not any good, but I do want to be un- 
derstood as saying, a good patent is 
hard to get, and if any reader of this 
paper is contemplating applying for a 
patent trimmer (for straightway seam- 
ing and trimming), don’t you do it, 
save your money. 

While in a previous article I said that 
the fundamental principles of the trim- 
mer have been patented, and have ex- 
pired by limitation, yet there is a dif- 
ference between sewing and trimming, 
and trimming and sewing. The early 
patents were of the former type, sewed, 
then trimmed, but there are patents of 
a more recent date, which claim the 
right to trim the goods first and then 
sew them. As there is now a suit pend- 


ing embodying this claim, we will wait 


and see if there is any difference be- 


tween horse and cart, or cart and horse. 
There is a difference which end of the 
horse you first put into the shafts. 


The distribution 1s much more gen- 
eral in hosiery to retail at 15 cents and 
under, and in underwear to retail at 35 
cents and under, than in higher priced 
lines. At the same time there are some 
agents handling goods, with an estab- 
lished reputation, who have done fairly 
well in better qualities, but this con- 
stant striving after cheaper products 
has, nevertheless, an unfavorable in- 


fluence over the situation. 
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O. R. YOUNG, M.E., Editor. 


The Supremacy of Steel. 


In the history of the iron and steel 


industries, both of the United States 
and other countries, the rapid displace- 
of the 


other is without precedent in metallur- 


ment of one by the ascendancy 
gicai changes. Itis true that changes 
in any form of product are in touch 
with the intelligence and energy of the 
age in which they take place, but it is 
also true that the superior merits of 
any article decides its success. 

and 


This is an age of criticism 


analysis as well as of ingenuity and 


progress. ‘This or that may be boomed 
prematurely and enjoy a well lubricated 
popularity for a time, pretension may 
have a large amount of lung power, 
and delusive statements make a success- 
ful bid for misplaced faith. In the long 
run, however, the price of existence is 
It is also to be noted 
that 


the right to live. 


in the iron and steel industries 


there is no halt in the improvement of 
processes 

Chemistry is constantly pushing its 
investigations, determining possibilities 
and establishing standards. Ingenuity, 
equally active, goes on its way improv- 
ing methods and apparatus, and nothing 
stands still in modern metallurgy. 
From such causes and for such reasons 
modern steel has established its su- 
premacy 

It is not long since—the years can be 
counted on the tingers—when outside of 


the rail and tool trade iron was prac- 


tically in the lead. ‘The situation is now 
reversed, and while the iron working 
industries will always retain their hold 
on certain forms of use, yet in a veneral 
and wider sense steel making leads the 


way. 


The use of steel in ship building was a 
broad and radical movement in the way 
of change and is likely to be permanent 
and aggressive. ‘The steel framed sky 
scraper marks another innovation, and 
in more ways than one is making radica’ 
changes in related and dependent labor 
It has in fact developed a distinctively 
new type of industry and a new class 
of skilled Not 


structural shapes made to specifications, 


workmen. only are 
but the fittings and fastening of the 
parts made up in the same plant. In 
fact the manufacturer becomes the con 
structor of the modern edifice, and it is 
not a rare occurrence by 


any means to 


see a manufacturer sending his own 
men to distant points where he secured 


for 


tions are changed with the modern steel] 


the contract construction. Condi- 
maker on the crest of the wave. 

In commenting on these conditions, 
the Bulletin 


Commercial pertinently 


says, in reference to two bids on one 
contract, one being $60 a ton and the 
other $42.20 per ton ‘This price was 
a surprise to competitors, but it shows 
what a steel maker can do when he sees 
it to his advantage to enter the market 


Competitors are often at a disadvantage 


due to prices they have to pay for raw 


materials which may be controlled by 


combinations, whereas the large steel 


vet their materials at 


manufacturers 
the lowest cost, and are able to circum- 
vent existing combinations.” 


Drop Cut-off Valve Gears. 


WILLIAM A, SMITH. 


In this chapter will be given a few 


of the special forms of drop cut-off 


valves of the variety used at the pres 


ent time, which are called the auto 
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matic cut- off valve, and give a drop, 
or disengagement, to the valve. 

the 
which gives a section through 
the 
valve and gears are a du 
the head 
(V.) is a 


Among these is Brown engine, 


Fig. 1, 


the head end valves and chest; 


crank end 


plication of those on end. 
The 


ported 


admission valve five- 


valve on a vertical 


the 


gridiron 


vulve seat, and exhaust valve is 
a three (8) ported gridiron valve on a 
horizontal Both 


by valve gears on the shaft O, which 


seat. are controlled 
is driven by the engine shaft through 


a pair of bevel gears, and makes one 


revolution for each revolution of the 
engine. 
The eccentric, E, which moves the 


steam valve gives a rapid upward mo 
tion to the lever F. 

The toe of the lever F 
the edge of the latch L 
valve V the 


catches under 
and lifts the 


through 


spindle SV 





When the tail of the latch strikes the 
the 


the lever (I), 


pin (d)} valve is disengaged from 
and it falls, which closes 
it. The pin (d) on the arm (b) is under 
the control of the governor, through 
shaft. It 
governor om an 
cut-off, 


the light duty of setting the stop that 


the horizontal 
that the 


detachment 


is commonly 
said engine 


with a has only 


unlatches and releases the valve, the 
friction of the governor and the at 
tached parts is, or should be, small. 


Most of 
shock on 
make 


such valve throw a 
the 


it race 


gears 
tending to 
eut-off 


governor, 


when the valve 








is released, and the governor should be 
powerful in order to resist the shock. 

When the tail of the latch (L) strikes 
the pin (d), the shock tends to open the 
latch and to throw the pin toward the 
left; both will yield, but the motion of 
‘d,, and consequently of the governor, 
is slight. 

The exhaust valve is 


moved by the 


cam ‘C,’ which consists of a groove iu 
the face of a disk, in which works a 
roller on the end of the lever ‘t’ ‘s.’ 


The end (s) of the lever being slotted 
block to 


bending the valve spindle (vy. s.). 


and provided with a avoid 


The action of this cam is the same 
as an eccentric, except that there are 
points of rest, when the valve is open 
or shut. 

rig. 2 shows two ways of laying out 
such a cam. It is intended to show 
general principles only, and would re 
quire some modification to fit it to the 
engine shown by Fig. 1. 

Suppose, for instance, that the cam 
acts directly on the end of a horizon- 
tal shaft spindle, such as ‘vy. s.’ 

It is neither customary or necessary 
to balance the valves of this type of 
engine, for they have little pressure on 
them to produce friction, either when 
they are moving or at rest. The usual 
practice is to set the exhaust valve to 
give the 


steam pressure in the steam chest, so 


compression nearly up to 


that the pressure under the steam 
valve is nearly equal to the pressure 
on its admission. The valve drops 


shut at cut-off, and after it is at rest 
the steam pressure in the cylinder is 
reduced by expansion, which is car 
ried down to within a few pounds of 
the back pressure, so that, at release, 
the exhaust valve is 
The 


cylinder rises after the valve is at rest. 


the pressure on 
not excessive. pressure in the 
owing to compression. 
A feature common to detach 
ment cut-off valves can be well shown 
by Fig. 1. 
has no angular advance, and that the 


many 
Supposing the eccentric ‘E’ 
valve has no lead, the valve will open 


at the 
will 


beginning of the stroke, and 


have its greatest displacement, 


provided that it is not sooner released, 
near half 


when the piston is at or 
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stroke. If the latch has not then 
struck the pin (d) it will not strike it 
at all, and the valve will remain con- 
nected to the latch, and will close at 
or near the end of the stroke. 

It is also evident that giving angu- 
lar advance to the lap 
to the valve will limit still further the 
of cut-offs. However, the cut 
be beyond half 
negative angular 


eccentric and 
range 
off may 
stroke by giving a 
advance to the eccentric and a 


continued 


clear 
ance to the valve. 

If an engine with a detachment cut- 
off that is limited to the first half of 
the stroke, is over-loaded, there is a li- 
ability that a failure to cut-off will oc- 
cur, in which case the sudden increase 
of work due to the steam following the 
the end of the stroke will 


piston to 


make the engine run very irregularly. 


In adjusting the valves on a Brown 
engine the marks for the steam valves 
will be found on the stirup block that 
through the guide. There 
marks, the 


passes are 
distance 


the 


two scratch and 


between them show how much 


steam valves should lap over the ports 


the bottom side when the 


closed. 
When 
pot 


on port is 
closed and the 
the upper mark 
should be just seen at the top edge of 
the guide block. 

By 
from 
scratch 


the valve is 


dash is seated, 


removing the nut and. washer 
the exhaust cam lever, two 
marks will be found; these 
show the lap of the exhaust valve. 

In setting the valve, place the en- 
gine on the head centre and see if the 


train of gears are in position to turn 


WORLD 


desired direction: 
Next 
in engagement, 
solid; then 


in the 


these 


the 
then 
the 
the 
clutch. 
Next 


centric 


engine 


secure gears. see if 
clutch is 


shaft 


making 


side secure the 


the head end steam ec- 


the direction 


turn 
in the side shaft 
is to run until the lower mark on the 
block the of the 


guide one-sixteenth inch; then secure 


shows above edge 
the eccentric by the set screws firmls 
in position. 

Divide the 
five parts, then turn the engine back 
(not forward) one of these divisions; it 
will then made four-fifths of a 
stroke. 

Turn the ahead until 
the outer mark on the exhaust lever is 


cross head guides into 


have 


exhaust cam 


just opposite the end of the Russian 
iron guage that comes with the engine. 
the other end of the guage being held 
against the frame. 

Now turn the engine ahead and note 
if the inner mark is approaching the 
end of the guage, if not, put the en 
gine back again and reset the cam so 
that when the stroke is completed the 
inuer mark will approach the end of 
the guage. 

Place the engine on crank centre and 
crank valve in the 
manner as the head end, and secure 
Then turn the engine 


set steam same 
the set screws. 
back one-fifth and set the exhaust cam 
this end the same as on head end, 
that the 


down solid. 


on 
seeing set-screws are sect 

Block the governor in its highest po 
sition and, by turning the hand wheel, 
see if each steam valve is tripped be 
the the 
stirup above 


lower mark steam 
block the 
edge of the guide more than one-six 
of inch, if the 
whole cut-off shaft back until it does, 
if the trouble is on one end, adjust 
that end. 

Turn the hand wheel until the clutch 
the 
the position it is to run with ordinary 


fore on 


valve shows 


teenth an not, turn 


or, 


engages, then block in 


goverpnor 
load. Next turn the engine over slow 
ly and mark how far the cross head 


has traveled when the 


closes. 


steam valve 


If the steam valves do not close for 
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the same piston travel on each end, re- 
set the cut-off pin on the head end, in 
or out, to make it agree with the crank 
end. This may have to be tried sever- 
al times to get the cut-off even. When 
the engine is running see that when 
the steam valve is closed, the upper 
mark on the block just disappears at 
the edge of the guide; if it does not, by 
turning the thumb screw in the dash 
pot, it can be made to disappear, o1 
show above the guide. If this does not 
cause it to do so, see if the piston of 
the dash pot strikes anything to pre 
vent its seating. 

Engineers have different ways of 
setting the marks for lap, but the 
proper way is to remove the chest cov- 
ers and then, after taking the meas- 
ures, set the valves and put on tbe in 
dicator. 


Engineers’ License Laws. 


The agitation concerning the passing 
of engineers’ license laws is spreading 
throughout the country. 

Many of the states are beginning to 
realize that such a law has become a 
necessity, and active measures are 
being taken by the people to secure 
the passage of the same. 

One singular feature in connection 
with this is that all the best engineers 
are actively in favor of the move, and 
while nearly every bill drafted places 
the expense of procuring the license 
upon the engineer, they are willing to 
subordinate their personal interests to 
those of the public, as the passing of 
such laws do, without a shadow of 
doubt, promote the public safety and 
welfare. 

The latest state to fall in line is 
South Dakota, the following bill hav- 
ing been drafted and presented to the 
legislature through the efforts of the 
members of the National Association 
of Stationary Engineers and their 
State deputy president, C. D .Palmer: 
To the Legislators: 

Believing it to be the province and 
pleasure of our state representatives 
to give us all the best advantages con- 
sistent with an economical distribu- 
tion of the burdens of government, 


and believing that Chapter 145, Page 
315, of the Session Laws of 1899 (pro- 
viding for bond against destruction of 
grain by fire from threshing engines) 
was good, but that the farmer with 
other citizens needs some protection 
against loss of life, caused by steam 
boiler explosions, in the hands of care- 
less and incompetent engineers, we 
askcarefulandfavorable consideration 
of the following measure. 

We think it will be a source of rev- 
enue to the state, a good lever to raise 
the standard of intelligence and care 
of her steam engineers, and a very po 
tent factor in lessening the destruction 
of life and property from such cause. 

For the last five years, the monthly 
average in the Uuited States has been: 
Explosions, 26; deaths therefrom, 28.5; 
seriously injured, 36.5; and South Da- 
kota has had her share of this great 
loss. 

A BILL. 

For An Act to Provide Additional In- 
surance upon Life and Property in 
the state, by raising the standard 
of intelligence and care of her 
Steam Engineers. 

Provide for the Examination and 
Licensing of Engineers. in charge 
of Steam Boilers and Steam Gen- 
erating Apparatus in the State of 
South Dakota. 

Provide for Carrying out the Pro- 
visions of this Act, and prescribing 
Penalties for their violation. 


Article I. 
Be it Knacted by the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota: 

Section 1. That all steam boilers 
and steam generating apparatus used 
in the State of South Dakota, except 
locomotive and marine boilers, carry- 
ing ten pounds of steam pressure shall 
come within the provisions of this act. 

Section 2. That there shall be estab- 
lished within the State of South Da- 
kota a Board of five examiners, within 
60 days after the passage of this act, to 
be appointed by the Governor; but no 
person shall be qualified to act as such 
Examiner who is not of temperate 
habits, a citizen of South Dakota, who 
shall have no interest directly or in- 
directly, in any patent device or ar- 
ticle pertaining to steam engines or 
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boilers, who shall not be a stationary 
engineer, having had an actual charge 
of and control of stationary engines 
and boilers for at least five years prior 
to his appointment. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the 


to 
member of said board who fails to per 


Governor remove from office any 
form his duties faithfully. 

The 
upon 
subscribe an oath of 


State, to 


Eixaminers, before 
shall take 
office before 
faithfully 
required of them 


Section 4. 


entering their duties 
and 
the Secretary of 
the 


said oath shall be placed on 


perform duties 
law; 
file in the reeords of the State. 
The 


rive bond approved by 


by 


Examiners shail each 
the 


in the penal sum of $2000, payable to 


Section 5. 
ay Governor, 
Dakota, conditional 
their 


State of Soutl 


faithful 


the 


on the performance of 
duties. 

of 
a salary of 50 per 


far 


meeting 


Section 6. member said 


shall 
cent. of 


Each 
receive 
collected 
That at the 
Board the 
shall be 
and 


ard 
fees provided 
ther: December 
Ex 
the 


each 
by 


of the work of 


aminer reviewed 


Board, the Examiner who has 
xzraded his work most carefully shall 
be entitled to 50 per cent. of fees re 
‘urned to the State by him. 

The State 
»hall provide a at the 


Capitol for said Board, properly 


Section 7. Secretary of 


suitable office 
State 
and 


with books, 


blank 


supplied stationery, 


printed forms, as may be re 


quired. 
Section 8. Within twenty days after 
appointment the Board shall meet at a 
place provided and a time appointed 
hey shall organize 


by the Governor. 


by electing a president and secretary. 


hey shall provide for regular sessions 
room by 


at the Capitol, in provided 


least once 


They 


the Secretary of State, at 


in December each year. shall 


apportion the State as equitably as 
into five districts, and appoint 
board to 
shall 

the 


his district, 


may be 
each dis 
hold 


central 


a member of said 


Each 
examinations in 


trict. member regu- 


lar most 


portions or towns of for 
the examination of applicants for a li 
cense, as follows: A list of questions 


suitable for each grade of engineer's 


WORLD 


license shall be sent every first Mon- 
day in January, April, July and Octo- 
ber to the Clerk of the Courts of each 
county, who shall, by a published no- 
eall 
to his office to write answers to 


tice, so state to engineers, and 
them 
same as soon thereafter as possible, 
forwarding answers and fees collected, 
iccording 16, to the Exam- 


The clerk shall not allow engi- 


to section 
lhner, 
neers to receive assistance, and shall 
require them to finish examination be- 
fore leaving. For the one day's work 
in each quarter, and the publishing of 
such notice, the Clerk shall receive the 
customary fees from the general fund 
Each Examiner shall 
of li- 
those found qualified, and 


of this county. 
keep a register applicants for 
cense; of 
those unqualified; and shall designate 
the grade of license issued to each suc- 
cessful applicant, with date of its is- 
suance, also-the name, residence, and 
The Board shall 


its 


place of employment. 


have power to establish rules for 


work, not inconsistent with this act. 


Said board shall make biennial reports 
to the Governor, stating number of li- 
full 
fees therefor, and shall also state num 


censes granted, and amount of 
ber of explosions having occurred dur- 
ing their term of office, and probable 
amount of damage to life and property. 

Section 9. Said hold 


oflice for two years, or until their suc 


board shall 


cessors shall have been appointed, and 
qualified, in manner and form as pre 


scribed in section 2. 


Section 10. Said board shall pay all 


money received for granting of li 


censes, into the State Treasury every 


thirty days, except per cent of fees as 


provided in section 6, taking receipt 


therefor in duplicate, depositing one 


with the State Auditor, and filing one 
with the records of the board. 


Section 11. Every person in the 


state who constructs a boiler or steam 
known to be faulty or imperfect, 
hole to 


any 


pipe, 


or drifts any rivet make it 


come fair, or delivers boiler for 


use knowing it to be faulty in its flang 
riveting or bracing, or in any of 
its parts, shall be fined $200, one-half 
of which shall be paid to the informer, 


Section 12. No person shall operate 








any steam boiler or steam generator 
coming within the provision of this 
act, who has not been examined, found 
competent, and received a written or 
printed license so to act; which shall 
be renewed annually. Any person op 
erating such steam generator without 
a license, shall be deemed guilty of a 
inisdemeanor and subject to a fine of 
not less than $10 nor more than $25. 
Any owner, leasor 01 operator of such 
machinery, who shall permit it to be 
run or operated by a man without a 
license shall be deemed equatly guilty 
and shall pay not less than $25 or over 
$250. 

Section 18. Any person applying for 
il license shall deposit with the clerk 
the fee, for class of license he shall 
desire (one-half of which shall be re- 
turned if unsuccessful), shall make 
oath to the time he has had charge of 
and operated an engine, and shall pass 
the required examination. 

Section 14. Licenses shall be graded 
as follows: Chief, First Class, Second 
Class and Special. 

A Chief license shall entitle the hold 
er thereof to take charge of any steam 
engine or set of boilers 

A First Class license shall qualify 
the holder thereof to take charge of 
any engine or boiler not exceeding 300 
horse-power. 

A Second Class license shall qualify 
the holder thereof to take charge of 
any engine or boiler not exceeding 100 
horse power. 

A Special license shall qualify the 
holder thereof to take charge of any 
engine or boiler not exceeding 10 horse 
power, 

Section 15. Each license shall be 
signed by the president of the board 
and the examiner of the district. 

Section 16. The fees for licenses 
shall be as follows: 

A Chief license shall cost the appli 
cant, $5. Its renewal, $2.50. 

A First Class license shall cost the 
applicant, $4.00. Its renewal, $2.00. 

A Second Class license shall cost the 
applicant, $3.00. Its renewal, $1.50 

A Special license shall cost the ap 
plicant, $2.00. Its renewal, $1.00. 


Section 17. Licenses shall be 


"e- 
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newed annually; and at the discretion 
of the Examiner of the district, with- 
out examination. 

Section 18. Any engineer found in a 
state of intoxication, or who shall al- 
low his engine to become in a danger- 
ous condition, shall forfeit his license 
for 12 months—provided, farther, that 
any employer of an engineer whose 
work shall require a second class li- 
cense or upwards, shall be notified by 
his engineer that certain repairs are 
necessary for safety of life and prop 
erty, and failing to make such repairs, 
shall under a penalty of $25.00, call in 
another engineer of equal grade as 
his ensployee to examine his engine or 
boiler—and report of repairs needed 
by such two engineers shall be final 
and such repairs must be made under 
a penalty of $25.00 for each day there- 
after, until repairs are made. 

Section 19. Nothing in this ‘act shall 
be so construed as to release from 
criminal prosecution or action for 
damages, any person who shall cause 
damage to life or property by the ex- 
plosion of any steam boiler, or fire set 
by any steam plant. 

Section 20 W hereas—There being 
no adequate law on this subject an 
emergency Is here by declared to exist 
ind this act shall be in full force and 
effect 30 days after its passage and ap 
proval, and all acts and parts of acts 
in conflict with this act, are hereby 
repealed. 


Marine Engine Progress. 


Although the advances now being 
made in marine engineering are not by 
iny means of a revolutionary character, 
they ure, nevertheless, of interest as 
indicating the directions in which im 
provement is at present being looked 
tor 

An example of this kind is offered 
OV i comparison of the new engines of 
the White Star liner, Germanic, with 
thos they are to repla e 

the old engines were compound, 
with two high-pressure and two low 
pressure cylinders, arranged with the 


high-pressure cylinders on top of the 
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The 


{8 


low. high-pressure 


60 


cylinders 


were by inches, and two low- 


pressure cylinders 83 by 60 inches. 
The boiler pressure was 60 pounds, and 
of fifty 
developed 5700 I. H. P. 


The boilers had 19,500 square feet of 


at a speed revolutions they 


heating surface and 680 square feet of 
grate. The new engines are triple ex- 
pansion, with cylinders 35 1-2, 58 1-2 
and 96 inches in diameter, and 69 inches 
stroke. The steam pressure has been 
increased to 170 pounds, and the new 
boilers have 18,169 square feet of heat- 
ing surface and 558.6 square feet of 
grate. The new engines will develop 
6500 H. P. 

It may be noted in passing that dur- 

ing the last twenty years the old engines 
have propelled the boat across the At- 
lantic 422 times, covering a total dis- 
tance of over 1,000,000 miles. 
Another matter of interest at the 
moment is the marked economy which 
is claimed for the new Atlantic liner, 
St. Paul. 

A consumption of 1.22 pounds per 
I. H. P. per hour is a sufficiently good 
result to cause doubt to be expressed in 
certain quarters as to the accuracy of 
the data from which these figures are 
deduced. The engines are recorded as 
running, the port 90.7 revolutions and 
am the 
starboard 90.2, and developing 10,723 


pounds, and the vacuum 26 inches. 


developing 10,849 I. H and 


The boiler pressure is 198 


No doubt some more reliable tests 
will be made as to the economy of the 
engines before these figures are ac- 
cepted as trustworthy, and in the event 
of the 


should imagine more attention will be 


results being confirmed, we 


given to quadruple expansion as a 
means of improving the economy of the 
marine engine. 

Turning to our ¢ ‘ontinental rivals, we 
find a marked activity displayed by the 
Thus, the North Ger- 


man Lloyd Company is building nine 


German lines. 


new ships, including two fast twin- 


screw express steamers intended for 


WORLD 


service between Bremen and New York. 
One is being built at Flushing and the 
Stettin. Of the 
boats, four are intended for the Trans- 


other at other seven 
Atlantic, and three for the Brazil service. 
The 


expects to put in commission by Octo- 


Hamburg-American Company 


ber its new steamship, Pennsylvania, 
which will be one of the largest vessels 
afloat, her loaded displacement being 
20,000 tons. Her sister ship has just 
been contracted for, and will be built at 
The 


Company is also building a fleet of six 


Hamburg. Hamburg American 
new ships for the Hamburg-Baltimore 
service. 

The two fast express steamers have 
to meet a guarantee of a minimum of 
21 knots for two years’ Atlantic steam- 
ing, when the draught is 28 1-4 feet, 
while the full speed trial of six hours’ 
duration requires 22 1-2 knots to be 
maintained. 

The 


boat are to resemble in some respects 


engines of the Flushing- built 
the arrangement adopted in the North 
German Lloyd steamer Lahn, in respect 
that two of the three cranks will have 
two cylinders working tandem, but in- 
stead of it being the fore and aft cranks 
it will be the two forward cranks, and 
there 


stages of steam expansion. 


will be four in place of three 


The for- 


ward crank will be worked by the high 


pressure and one of the two low-pres- 
sure cylinders, the second crank by the 
first intermediate and the other low- 
pressure cylinder, and the after crank 
by the second intermediate cylin- 
der alone. The steam is to 
be 220 pounds, and the cylinder diam- 
eters 36.09, 53.48, 76,77, and two of 
77.76 inches. The stroke will be 58.78 
inches. 

The shafts are to be of nickel steel 
(which is also largely used otherwise 
to reduce weight), the diameter for 
crank and propeller shafts being 19.68 
inches, with a 7 1-4 inch hole. The 
propellers of bronze are to be 20.34 feet 
in diameter, and the pitch will prob- 
ably be 32.8 feet. As to boiler power, 
the heating surface is to be 76,430 
square feet, and the grate area 1442. 
—[Mechanical World. 
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COLORS AND DYEING. 


Dye Recipes for March. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 


the TEXTILE WORLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dved aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully wade, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


RecireE No. 38. 
Green on Cotton. 
Direct Green on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Green Y. 


A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 


New York. 

Enter in yarn at boil and turn 15 
minutes at that heat; then add 20 
pounds Glauber’s Salt, and turn one 
hour at boil. 

Direct Green Y. will dye a full, dark 
and bright color with a 3 per cent. 
dyeing. The bath will exhaust much 
quicker if about 3 per cent. Acetic Acid 
is added to the dyebath. For mixed 
cotton and wool goods, Direct Green Y 


is very well adapted. 


Reciee No. 34 
Golden Yellow on Worsted. 
Golden Yellow on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Mordant at boil for 1 1-2 hours with 
8 lbs. Bichromate of Potash, 

2 lbs. Tartar. 
Wash and dye with 


10 lbs. Extract Fustie L. 
(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 


Enter in yarn at boil and turn 1 1-2 
hours at that heat. 

A very full shade of deep, golden 
yellow is shown above, produced with 
Extract of Fustic L. By looking across 
the sample, the richness of the extract 
and its purity is shown. It is a very 
concentrated extract and very well 
adapted to use in combination with 
Alizarine and other extracts. It is fast 
to light and soaping. Weshow a heavy 
dyeing in order to show the pure shade 
of color. 





RECIPE No. 35. 
Medium Blue on Worsted. 
Medium Blue on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Make up dye bath with 


2 lbs. Naphtazine Blue O. 


(Victor Koech! & Co., 79 Murray 
St., New York. 


4 lbs. Oil Vitriol. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 140° F. Bring to 
boil while turning and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Naphtazine Blue is fast to rubbing, 
hot water and stoving. It will also 
stand the carbonizing process, resists 
soaping; and, if treated subsequently 
with chrome, extremely fast shades can 
be produced. 


Recire No. 36. 
Black on Shoddy Varn. 
One dip black on 100 Ibs. shoddy yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
15 lbs. Logwood Liquor, No. 65 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 


2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
14 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 

Enter in yarn at boil; turn 1 1-2 
hours at that heat; shut off steam and 
turn 1 2 hour longer ; lift out, let lay 
for 1 hour, extract and dry. 

For dyeing a one-dip black on low 
stock, logwood liquor No. 65 is very 
well adapted. It is also a good extract 
to use on cotton. The cost of dyeing a 
black on the different kinds of stock is 
very cheap, especially when dyed in 
one dip, as the dye works very level. 
The above recipe is for standing kettles. 
It will take 25 pounds for starting kettle. 
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Recaivrk No. 37 


Scarleton Wool Varn. 


Searlet on 100 lbs. wool yarn 


Prepare dye bath with 
94 lbs. Lake 


Win. J. Mathe-on & Co 
Front St., New York 


6 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol 


Scarlet 
Litd., 


(;lauber’s Salt 


“/t) hl 


Inter in yarn at 150 bring to boil 


turning, and turn to shade at that 


The Lake Searlets 


noted for the 


are 


iant and fiery shades that they pro 


duce: also for their fastness to light and 
milling They are also used largely 


for making lakes which adds to their 


usefulness. 


ReciepkE No. 38 


Light Blue on Cotton Vara. 


ue on 10 s. cotton yarn 


Prepare dye bath with 

Erie Blue G 
York and Bost 
55 Beekman St 


Salt 


(; 
Dyewood 


York 


on 


New 
Glauber's 


Sal Soda 


and turn one 


‘1 
Dol 


a new blue on the 


market Dyers will find it to be 


It 


wool 


elegant blue, as well as a fast blu 


1) 


will work on either cotton o1 


rhe dyeings are fast to light and soap, 
‘an 


ot 


and will resist acids Fine shades « 


he addition 


with ft 


1 Acetic Ac 


be dved on wool 


Glauber’s Salt anc id mordant 


Reciek No. 39 
Olive Bronze on Cotton Varn. 


Olive Bronze on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 


Prepare dye bath with 
lb. Tolulyne Orange 
lb. New Direct Blue B 


New York & Bo ton Dyewood Co.,, 
AD Bee St. New York 


Glauber’s Salt 
Fankhausine 

Nashoba Co., Ayer, Mass 

t boil and turn at that 


man 
ibs 


lbs 


Knter in yarn a 


heat one hour. 


When Fankhausine the 


results be 
making the 
It 


used with 


- 
better can 
obtained on account of 


the 


direct dyes 


its 


colors fibre also 


penetrate 


WORLD 


makes the colors work evenly on. the 


libre, producing riehter shades, und 


less color is needed to ye iny viven 
shack 


No ti) 


Red on Cotton Flannel. 


Red on 


Rees 


100 lbs. eotton flanne! 


Alkal 
Start bath by dissolving 
Alkali Red in 50 
water 

A. Klipstein & Co., 

N 


ew ork 


the 


lI rallons of 


hot 
With vddition of 
2? gallons Caustic Soda Lye, 64 


When dissolved add 


150 | 


make 


at 160° F., 


ind enough water to 100 gallon 


ath Enter in yarn and 


while 


that 


bring temperature up to 180 


turning, and turn one-half hour at 
heat Squeeze and wash well in cold 


water The foregoing quantity is for 


starting bath 


bath is not exhausted, and 


I ne dye 
] 


adding 3 ll 


can be used again by s 
more Alkali Red for each subsequent 
of No more sal 
up of 
lots of 


be fore 


100 lbs. of cotton 


lot 


is required after the first setting 


bath, and the 


Red 


added in 


the 
Alkali 


being 


subsequent 
be 
little 


must dissolved 


as witer as pos 
sible. with uldition of one quart ot 


Tw 


dye bath must 


soda (60 ) for each 3 Ibs 


Phe 


at the same concentration, \ 


caustic 


of always 


color. 
remain iZ 
9] 


therefore, be 


Tw. at 6 | and care must, 
tuken that it does not be 


come diluted by condensation of ste 


or concentrated by evaporation If a 


smaller bath is used, the salt must be 


proportionately diminished, since the 
quantity of salt required depends on the 
quantity of water present, and not on 
the amount of cotton to be dyed, or the 
weight of color used The caustic soda, 
on the other hand 
of 
be slightly diminished by diminishing 
the Thus, 


of cotton is to be dyed in a bath of 


is chiefly dependent 


on the weicht cotton, and can only 


water. if the above weight 
50 
gallons instead of 100 gallons, the same 
quantity of color must be used, 75 Ibs 


of salt, and about one gallon of caustic 















soda (60° Tw Similar y. if a larger 
amount of liquor has to be used than 
that viven above, the salt must be pro- 
portionately increased, whilst the color 
ind caustic soda remain the same. Un 


der all circumstances, the bath should 


contain 14 lbs. of salt per gallon, and 
the gravity at 60° F. should be 21° Tw 


The 
for full 


above proportions are calculated 


shades of scarlet If lighter 


shades are required (pinks, ete.), less 


color should be used, but the concentra 


tion of the bath must remain nearly the 


same Cotton in hank or skein is bes 


divided into lots of al and 


worked separately in a small bath, 


which is replenished with fresh color 


solution after each lot Dye for 10 to 


15 minutes at a temperature of 170-18 


I’., then raise and wash thoroughly in 
cold water, as above 
To obtain good results, especial care 


I 
‘ 


must be paid to the following 


points 


(1) concentration of the dye bath 

quantity of salt per gallon, must 
be exactly that viven above (2) the 
temperature of the ith must not be too 
high (200° F. at highest); (3) the dy 
ing should be performed as quickly as 
possible (4) the cotton must be thor- 


washed 


oughly after coming from thi 
dye bath, to remove every trace of 
caustic soda 

Recipe No. 41 


Worsted. 
Worsted 


Golden Brown on 


(;olden brown on LOO s 


Yarn 


Mordant for one hour at boil 


; lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
29 lbs. Tartar 
Wash and dye with 
5 lbs. Anthranine Yello 
4 lb. Alizarine Violet 
F. KE. Attenux & Co. 172 Purchase 
St., Boston 
» ! 


lls Acetic Acid 


at 160° | 


knter wu bring 


boil while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat 
The 


cluce 


ibove combination of colors pro 


i. fine shade of golden brown und 
by varving the amount of the twocolor 


a yreat many shades of brown can le 


COLORS AND DYEING 





dved These colors are periect 


to light and soap and dye very « 


on the fibre 


Recipe No. 42 
Medium Blue on Worsted. 
Worsted Yarn 


hour at 


Medium Blue on 100 Ibs 
Mordant for one 
24 lbs. Bichromate 

1 Ib. Galaxy Aeid 


Dot] 


Wilh 


of Potash 


john Keller & Co., 164 Murra 
St., \ew York 
Wash off and dye with 
2 Ibs. Chrome Blue 2 B 
(John J. Keller & Co 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid 
Enter in yarn at 150° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat; lift and wash 
The Lwove shade of vluc Is \ ery 
bright and clean looking color (‘hronv 
ylues will be found to be very fine and 


easy colors to work, as 


they vo on the 


fibre very slowly, vivine level shades 
They are fast and will combine with 
dye-wood extracts Chrome blues 
vive brighter shades than Alizarines 
Recipe No. 43 
Reddish Brown on Worsted. 


Keddish 
Yarn 
Mordant at 
Bichromate of Potash 
14 lbs. Tartar 
Wash and dye with 


Brown on 160 Ibs. worsted 


es 


boil for 1 1-2 hours with 


t OZ \lizarine Red 
\lizarine 


patente ad) 


(powde r) 


| OZ Ye low G (powder, 


t oz. Alizarine Green (powder) 
C. Bischoff & Co., 89 Park Place 
New York 


lb Acetic Acid 


Enter in yarn at 130° |] Bring to 


il while turning, and turn to shade at 


that heat 

\ fast shade is shown above with a 
combination of three colors The col 
Ors also produ e, when dyed sepa 
rat Hine blooms shades. which are 
very fast to all mill tests 


Receive No. 44 
Dark Brown on Cotton Vara. 
Direct Fast Brown B on 100 cotton 
yarn 
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Prepare dye bath with 


4 lbs. Direct Fast Brown B. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 
77 William St., New York. 


15 lbs. Common Salt. 






Enter in yarn at boil; turn one hour 





at that heat. 
Less color is used in the remaining 





baths. 
The 
deep 
tint. 
Brown G. 





full, 
violet 
Fast 


shown above is a 


of 


brown, 


shade 





with a 

Direct 
and Bronze Brown, is fast 
It 


browns, 


shade brown, 
This 
G., 





like 





will combine 





to soaping and light. 





with the other and this will 


enabie the dyer to procure a large num- 






ber of brown shades. 





No. 45. 
Brown on Worsted. 
Brown on 100 lbs. Worsted Yarn: 


Mordant for one hour at boil with 


RECIPE 







8 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Wash and dye with 
5 lbs. Anthranine Yellow. 
3 lbs. Alizarine Violet. 
F. E. Aiteaux & Co., 
St., Boston. 


2 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter in yarn at 160° F. 








Purchase 







Bring tem- 





perature up to boil while turning, and 





turn to shade at that heat. 

By combining the Anthranine Yellow 
and Alizarine Violet together, the dyer 
can obtain of browns, both 
light and dark shades. Both 
combine well together, and work evenly 






a number 





colors 







on the fibre. 






No. 


Medium Blue on Worsted. 


RECIPI 16 






Chrome Blue on 100 lbs. worsted yarn: 





Mordant for one hour at boil with 
24 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
1 lb. Galaxy Acid. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York 


Wash off and dye with 
2 lbs. Chrome Blue P E. 
(John J. Keller & Co.) 
2 lbs Acetic Acid 
Enter in yarn at 150 
boil while turning and turn one hour at 











Bring up to 





that heat. 
Chrome Blue P E is more of a redder 
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shade than the Chrome Blue 2 B. 


The 


importers have several grades of these 


blues, which will enable the dyer to 


produce any required shade needed. 


No. 47. 


Scarlet on Wool Varn. 


RECIPE 


Scarlet on 100 lbs. wool yarn: 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Lake Scarlet 2 R. 


Wm.J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 178 
Front St., New York. 


6 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 

20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn 130° F. 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 


at Bring to 
at that heat. 
Lake Searlet 2 


yellow shade than the Lake Scarlet 3 R, 


RK produces a more 


but as there is a large demand for both 
brands of colors, we show dyeings of 
the two shades. See Recipe $7. 


Recipe No. 48. 


Black on Worsted Varn. 
Black on 100 lbs. worsted yarn: 
Make up dye bath with 
34 lbs. Azo Acid Black B. 
14 lbs. Azo Acid Black G. 


(Victor Koech!] & Co., 79 Murray 
St., New York.) 


4 lbs. Oil Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter yarn 140° F. 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 


in at Bring to 
that heat. 

The above combination of two blacks 
produces a full, deep shade. The im- 
porters have still another black, which 
is known as Azo Acid Black R. The 
dyer will find that he will be able to 
produce any required shade of black by 
using them separately or in combina- 
tion. They work clean on the yarn and 


dye fast shades. 
New Dyes. 


We call attention to some dyes that 


have been recently placed on _ the 
market and represented in our dyeing 
recipes of this month. A new substan- 


tive color is thus represented in Erie 
Blue G G, furnished by the New York 
and Boston Dyewood Co., New York, 
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BLEACHERS : 


Having started our 


agra Falls, we are pre- 
largest contracts 


ly reduced prices. 


THE ROESSLER 
CHEMICAL 


73 Pine St., 


Bleach 


EROAXIDE 


SopiuM 


Write for pamphlet on: 
Peroxide Works at Ni- 


pared to execute the 


promptly, and at great- 


& HASSLACHER 
COMPANY, 


New York. 





a dye which possesses important advan- 
tages for cotton and wool. The dyeings 
are perfectly fast to alkalies and acids, 
and are only temporarily reddened by 
Very 


shades are 


hot ironing and calendering. 
full, 
fast to 
It acts favorably on silk. 

Powder B, fur- 
New York, 


may 


brilliant, navy blue 


obtained, milling and stoving. 
An Alizarine Green 
Bischoff & Co., 


which 


nished by C. 
is another color, also be 
used as a one-dip fast color by dyeing 
with Oil of Vitriol and Glauber’s Salt, 


when a kind of cloudy red is obtained, 


which is very easily converted into 


adding Bichromate of Potash 
this 
Alizarine 


green by 


into the dyebath. In our recipe, 


powder is used with other 


powders from the same house, upon 
wool. 

We present in our recipes two ma- 
terials which must impress dyers with 
their value, (to be found in recipes 42 
and 46), Galaxy 
2B and P E, 
& Co., New 


sented in these 


Acid and Chrome Blue 
supplied by John J Keller 
York. ‘The 
recipes is a 

The 
are intended to take the place of paste 
Blues, to a 
are in 


color repre- 


Medium 


Blue on worsted. Chrome Blues 


extent. 


Alizarine great 


powder form, readily 


They 


soluble in boiling water, and are not 


injured nor changed in strength by 


long storing or climatic influences. 


They go on the fibre very slowly and 


evenly, producing shades which are 


fast to lightandfulling. ‘They 


logwood and 


combine 


excellently with fustic 


extracts or any other colors which dye 


The 
substitute for 


on a chrome mordant. 
Acid is 
tartar, argols, oxalic and sulphurie acid 


in chrome 


Galaxy 
intended as a 
mordanting. It is claimed 
that the advantages of this article are, 
in the first place, a considerable saving 
of bichromate of potash, and, in the 
faster, 
and deeper results than are obtained on 


second place, better, brighter, 
a chrome or tartar mordant. 

In recipes 34 and 36 will be noticed the 
Fustic L 
obtained from the Stam- 
Manufacturing New 


very 


use of Extract and Logwood 
Liquor No. 65, 
ford 
York 
clean dye in its work, producing attrac- 
results. The 


Company, 
The Fustie Extract Lis a 
tive merits of Logwood 
Liquor No. 65 will be seen in the dyed 


sample for the production of black. 


The Practical Dyer. 
The practical dyer can improve the 


appearance of everything he does, or it 
would be useless to pay the expense of 


The 
first 


dyeing. general appearance of 
goods, the 
half the 
can use a grade of yarn to produce a 
that costs 20 


the yarn we are 


impressions, are one- 


sale to the salesman. If we 


shade 


per cent. less than 


using, even though 


such would increase the cost to our de- 


partment 5 per cent., or if we could 
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make the goods worth 20 per cent. mere 
bby adding 5 per cent. extra cost to the 
dyeing, it is our duty to do so; we make 
cent. in either 


for our master 15 per 


case, and he will eventually give credit 
where it belongs lo be able to dye fa 


black, 


make us practical 


dress blue or brown does not 


dyers; to be able to 
dye a few pieces of cloth or a few hun- 
dred pounds of yarn per day will not 
make us practical dyers. Our mothers 
could dye good blacks, blues or browns, 
yet never claimed to be practical. Our 
helpers can dye a few pieces of cloth or 
a few batches of yarn, but do not claim 


The 


dyer of thirty years back would not do 


to be practical dyers. practical 
to-day, unless he had kept up with the 
new discoveries; his methods would be 
too slow and too expensive for the de- 
mands of to-day. In those days the 
dyer used different drugs from what he 
has at his disposal to-day. During the 
last thirty years dyestuffs have under 
gone a complete change through the 
combined efforts of the chemist and the 
The 


made 


one discovered, 
the 


all that could 


practical dyer. 


the other has discoveries 


practical. Berthollet was 


be desired in France in 1780, and could 
justly claim the title of practical dyer, 
lut his recipes to-day are valueless ex- 
cept as relics of bygone days san- 


croft, Napier, O'Neal and others were 
practical men in their day, and deserved 
credit, praise and honor for what they 
have contributed to the trade, but we 
The practical dyer must 
fault 


act cowardly 


live later 
have courage to acknowledge a 
however trivial, and not 
some 


ry throwing the blame on one 


else, as well as to resent blame that 
wlonygs to some other departinent and 
which is very often blumed on the dyer. 
Oftentimes he loses his position through 


} 


lack of courage. Ile must have courage 
in ruling his help; if bad help, courage 
insist on his 


effect. 


to discharge them; must 


commands being carried into 
Oftentimes things go wrong in the dye 
bad 


drugs, have courage to condemn them ; 


house through disobedience If 


if fault to find with have 


courage to find fault; you will be work- 


the vouds, 


ing for your master’s interest and he 
cannot help but appreciate your motives. 
The practical dyer must be a careful 
man, always watching for opportunities 
to maintain good work throughout his 
department. Show me a careless over- 
seer and I will show you careless help. 
On the contrary, a careful overseer will 
Rule of 


thumb and guess work days are gon 


never have careless help. 


by. Revive them and you can be sure 


that one-half of your dyestuff will flow 


down the sewer, your mismatches and 
consequent redyes demand the use of 
more dyestuff, more steam, time, and 
in the end you will have lots of rotten 
and tender goods. Jas. Scholfield, 
before Foreman Dyers’ Mutual Improve 


ment Association. 


Two-color Dyeing. 


\ firm of Leeds dyers have recently 
completed experiments with a simple 
method of dyeing, by means of which 
a thin felt or cloth may be dyed with a 
different shade on each side, thus pro 
ducing a reversible cloth giving the 
effect of an ordinary dyed felt or cloth 
lining As applied to mantle 
felts, boot 


with ‘a 
shoe 
like 


pro- 


cloths, skirting and 


felts, hat felts, and goods of a 


kind, material treated in the way 
vided will probably be very useful, the 
necessity of an extra lining being done 
The cloth or material to be 


the 


away with 


treated is in first instance dyed 
through in any shade of color that may 


The 
the ordi- 


be desired in any ordinary manner 


material is then finished by 


nary and usual processes, after which 


it is taken to a printing machine, which 
roller engraved 


is provided with a 


uniformly all over the surface’ with 
diagonal lines cut somewhat deeply and 
running in one direction over its sur 
less 


the 
This roller dips into a 


face, while diagonal lines cut 


deeply are arranged running in 
other direction. 


bath of color of the required shade and 














carries it up to the cloth, which is, by 


means of other brought into 


With a 
view to preventing the color from the 


rollers, 


contact with the dyeing roller 


dyeing roller penetrating too deeply 
into the texture of the cloth, the dye 
ing roller is carefully adjusted in its 
pressure so as to prevent the second 
color going more than half-way through 
the thickness of the piece. Screw 
levers are arranged upon each end of 
the roller by means of which the pres- 
sure may be graduated as desired 
After the second color has been applied 
to the cloth, the and 


latter is steamed 


finished in any ordinary manner 


Roundabout Notes. 


\ process has been patented in Ger- 
many for preventing the browning dur- 
ing rinsing of cotton lap boiled with 
This 


as is well known, from the precipitation 


soda lye for bleaching results, 


of a brown substance in the cotton when 
The 


subjecting the ma- 


the lye becomes diluted 


process 
simply consists in 
terial to the action of sulphurous acid 
before the bleaching powder is used, 
but it is said to be quite effective 

* * 


* 


Ordinarily in woolen printing the 


material is first chlored and the 


process 


certainly somewhat harsh 


gives a 
handle to the wool Buyers now pro 
pose to impregnate the wool before 


printing with dilute solutions of bro 


mates or to add the bromates to the 
printing color. The process has the 
advantage over chlorination that the 


wool remains soft, retains its milling 
properties, and it is also possible to 
print on it coloring matters such as the 
sulphon cyanines, which were not hith- 
erto available in woolen printing. 


* 
Bloede’s 


aniline black seems a reversal of former 


German patent for steam 


The fibre is first 


the 


processes. lmpreg 


nated with oxidizing agent, and 


then exposed to the vapors of aniline, 
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or of a volatile acid salt of aniline until 
the depth of shade desired is obtained 


* * 
* 


An article in the Berlin Ferber Zvi 
depends for 
hint 


as to the treatment of a 


tune on new thickenings, 


its value upon a useful which the 


author gives 


very old thickening. The Asiatic vari- 


ety of gum tragacanth is recommended 


as being very productive, three per 


cent. solutions making a good thicken 


ing Wool printed with it has only a 


slightly yellow tint, after steaming, 


The 


how- 


and this can easily be washed out. 


disadvantage of the thickening, 
ever, is that it becomes thin after a few 
hours and cannot be kept for two days 


This is very probably due to fermenta- 


tion, and the author states that he has 
used with success a 40 per cent. solu- 
tion of formaldehyde as an antiseptic 


for 


the same trouble in thickenings cener 


preventing this fermentation, and 


ally An addition of from one to three 
per cent. of this solution prevents the 


formation of mildew, and it has no ac- 
tion at all on the textile material. 


* * 
* 


rurkey 


improvement 


In alizarine red dyeing no 


create! has been mack 
than the process patented in Germany 


Mark 
rhe method which made the 


by Erban and Specht, in 1890. 
the date 
fame of these two chemists, consists in 
dissolving the alizarine in ammonia 
rhis was the only important point of 
Now, 


a document deposited under seal with 


variation from former methods 


the Mulhouse Society in June, 1886, by 


the 
identical method patented by Erban and 


| Baldensberger, proves to be 


Specht After describing the faults of 
ordinary methods, Baldensberger says 


‘In order to obviate these inconven 
iences it is 


the 


suflicient to dissolve 


first 


alizarine in ammonia, the dyeing 


then being done well and promptly 
This really is a most extraordinary, 
thing It seems impossible to divine 


why this document, deposited in 1886, 


was not opened, at least when the 


96 TEXTILE 
Erban-Specht process was given to the 


world in 1890. 


* * 


* 
In order to suppress or to diminish 


the tendeney of certain tissues such as 


flannels and shirtings to shrink, a 


French patent proposes to run the goods 
of 
dilute acid 


through a strong solution borax 
mixed with albumen and a 
addition of alum. 


with or without the 


It is asserted that this treatment pre- 
serves the goods from shrinking not 
only when they become damp in wear- 
ing but also after thorough washing. 
** 
* 

In removing stains, the ordinary way 
is to moisten the spot with benzine or 
some other solvent or simply with water. 
The stain is then rubbed with a brush 
or a pad of cloth, and then the solvent 
is allowed to evaporate off. This pro- 
cess is good but not exactly flawless. 
As a rule the stains only disappear su- 
perficially, they are not really taken 
up by the brush but are rendered less 
apparent by being spread over a larger 
area. A French expert now proposes 
to moisten the spot with a suitable sol- 
vent and then to place the stuff into an 
apparatus in which a vacuum can be 
made. He asserts that in a vacuum the 
stain disappears entirely. 

*,* 

Cassella’s Diamines have been grow- 
ing constantly in favor with the calico 
They 


colors and are easy to discharge in white 


printers. make good printing 


and colors. Udein a French contem- 
porary points out that their resistance to 
caustic alkalies makes them good color- 
As this 


is astyle very much in vogue at present 


ing matters for mercerisation. 
his notes are useful. The mercerising 


is done either by padding the whole 


piece or in stripes and patterns. Some 
very pretty effects are easily produced 
in this way. Quite a long list of the 
Le this 


with caustic soda—the browns, the fast 


diamines can used in manner 
yellows, orange, scarlet, fast red, the 
blues, Diamine Green B, several blacks, 


Diamine Bordeaux B and Diamine Vio- 
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let N. 
intensity under the action of the caustic 


Some of these even increase in 
soda. Oxy-diamine Black N is an ex- 
ample of this. 

—— 

A few of the colors will even resist a 
slight steaming after being printed with 
caustic soda. These Diamine 
B, FF, 
Diamine Brown 3G, Diamine Jet Black 
SS, Oxy-diamine Black N Dia- 


minogene B. A few of the others give 


are 


Orange Diamine Pure Blue 


and 


not quite so good results on s' saming, 


but this is a useful assortment. 


When first cut down, logwood has a 
yellowish-brown color, but on expos- 
ure to the air it gradually develops a 
more or less superficial rich brownish- 
red color. It is exported in the form 
of rough logs, from which the outer 
bark 


being employed by the dyer, the wood 


has been removed; but, before 
is reduced to small chips, or rasped to 
powder, these products being distin- 
guished respectfully as ‘chipped log- 
wood” and ‘‘rasped” or ‘‘ground log- 


wood Many liquid and solid +extracts 


of logwood” are also employed. 


—The stuffing and saddening process 
has lost much of its importance since 
the use of camwood and the insoluble 
become 


With these dyestuffs it was 


red woods generally has so 
limited. 
employed with all mordants, but in con- 
junction with other dyes it is chiefly 


useful with copper and iron mordants. 


—Until 
potash was the only 


recent years bichromate of 
chromate in use. 
This product presents the great advan- 
tage of being nearly chemically pure. 
Latterly it has in numerous applications 
been replaced by bichromate of soda, 
which is about 30 per cent. cheaper, 
and is much more readily soluble in 
water ; the quantity of chromic acid con- 
tained in both is very nearly the same. 

—The bichromates of potash and of 
soda are toa considerable extent em- 
ployed in cotton dyeing. Aniline black 
consumes enormous quantities of it both 
in dyeing and printing. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, ::'+\ 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to t).: 
TEXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, elc., are especii lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Wool Carding, Etc. 


Editor Textile World 

I want to get a first-class book on wool 
carding, one that contains full informa 
tion how to calculate for making certain 
weight of slubbing, from the first and 
second breakers, and of roving on the 
finisher; the rules for changing gears, 
ete., also for feeds. I would also like to 
get a book upon raw stock dyeing; also 
cotton warp dyeing and sizeing. 
Philadelphia. E. R 

We would refer our correspondent to 
the following works as being the best 
that we know of: “Sizing and Mildew in 
Cotton Goods,’’ by Davis & Dreyfus, se 
ond edition, 8 vo., 262 pages; price $3.50 
Manual of Dyeing,’ by Knecht, Rawson 
& Lowenthal, three volumes, 8 vo.; price 
$15.00. (It can, perhaps, be got for less). 
“The Wool Carder’s Vade Mecum,” 396 
pages, published in 1881. The best thing, 
however, for our correspondent, is to 
carefully follow the Dyeing Department 
and Dyers' Supplement of the Textile 
World ] 


Method for Handling Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly inform me what is the 
best process for handling half-hose and 
rib hose aftér they have been returned 
from the dyeing establishment, so as to 
ensure rapid work and perfect finish? 
According to the method that we are 
now using, we get a good finish, but the 
process is too slow. The way that we 
are doing now is to soak the hose thor- 
oughly, and then ring out just before 
boarding. The half-hose is put in a box, 
which is set over the press, where they 
dry, requiring about twenty minutes’ 
time. They are then taken and pressed 
between boards; the rib hose being like- 
wise treated, except when pressed be- 
tween boards the ribs are protected from 
coming in contact with the press, as the 
latter seenis to affect the dye and also 
grain 

Alabama 

{What our correspondent wants is not 
exactly clear to us in all particulars, but 
we will endeavor to answer him the best 
recommend 


V. H. M 


we know how. We should 
our correspondent getting some good 
mechanical dryer, such as is advertised 
in this magazine. His process seems to 
be mostly hand work, and necessarily 
must be a slow one. We should also rec- 
ommend that he obtain a hydro-ex- 
tractor in which to put his hose before 
they are put in a dryer, although this 
latter machine is not necessary, provided 


he has his hose returned from the dryer 
simply damp. Of course, the matter of 
pressing depends upon his class of trade. 
There are only two ways of pressing; 
one on a form, and the other, off the 
form and between press papers. Some 
are pressed hot, and some are pressed 
cold. That which is most desired must 
depend upon his line of 
Ribbed goods are a little difficult. Some 
manufacturers put the foot, only, in the 


customers. 


press, pressing hard, then immediately 
loosening up and pushing the stocking 
ill the way in, and give only a slight 
squeeze. | 


Machines for Knitting Gloves. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you please inform me wheré I can 
find the necessary machinery for making 
gloves and mittens, all cotton goods? 
Georgia. A. B 

We do not know of but one concern 
where such machinery can be obtained, 

factories that make these articles 

generally have machines of their own 
make, or those made for them. We re- 
ply more fully by letter.] 





Machine for Square Stitch Shawls. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you inform us where we can find 
a machine or loom that makes the 
square stitch shawls that have been used 
so extensively for the last two years? 

lowa. es ae We 

{Most of the machines made for such 
work are constructed especially for the 
parties that use them. The old style rib 
machine might be used for such a pur- 
pose, but whether or not this is exactly 
what is wanted, we cannot say. From 
the information furnished by our corres- 
pondent, the best way to do is to send us 
a sample of the work that it is desired to 
uccomplish. Does our correspondent 
refer to a machine for making fascinator 
shawls? If so, we can refer him to a 
ihiladelphia party. These shawls are 
made on double rib machines.] 


Heavy Jute Cloth. 


Editor Textile World 
Will you be so kind as to advise us 

where we can obtain some heavy jute 

cloth like the enclosed sample? 
Kentucky. y. G. 
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est 


that 
Scott 


We Ww our corres- 
& Sons, 73 
they 
stuff 


judge, 


pula ink 
write to Jame 
New 


importers ‘ ich 


pondent 
St are 
The 
would 
ard 45 
th 


Leor ,ork is 


ara 


sent us we hould 


mple 


weigh about one pound to the 


house can give 


inches wide This 


nec ition probably if it 


SSary intorn 


nnot furnish the roods., | 


Manufacturers of Tapestries. 


Editor Textile World 
Will you kindly give 
mills 


ipestric 


the names and 
iring silk 
furniture 


adaresses ot 
and cotton ti 
manufacturers? 

Ohio M. G 


We refer iT ¢ nder to our 
"lextile Directo 


sued lt i f I h him it} ill 


soon be 
the 


t} 


Silk and Cotton Binding Wanted. 


World 


Enclosed ple 


ditor Textile 
silk 


samples of 
j meé 


otton b ‘ar you inform 
! binding? 


If our correspondent will consult our 


ulvertising colun he will undoubt 
who 


Se 


lly see the names parties manu 


eture this classi 


index oO I Tape and 


Dye Terms. 


Editor Textile 
I see the term 
loyed in some dyeing receipts 
ny other name is ehrome i 
term to be used in a dyeing recipe 


Blackstone XxX 
vinegar icetic acid A better 
chromate 


World 
wood vinegar em 
Has this 

proper 


Wood 


term to use than chrome is bi 
of potassa 


Maco. 


Textile World 
you Kindly oblige 
informati erning Maco 
Maco as used by American 
rman hosiery dealers Is Maco a 
cotton, or an artificial finish 
special prepara 
some specific in- 
the spinning 
German mak 
fast black 
with these 
Maco, on 


Editor 
Will 


iowing 
Or rea 
ind 
quality of 
put on raw 
tion, or a stain aye or 
giedient introduced during 
of the cotton? I find many 
stamp both brown and 
cotton half hose 
tamps ind ‘‘Real 
toot and being connected 
the hostery trade wish to know 
the words mean. | wrote to the 
Mercury, England, and their re 
that the word was more strictly 
ind suggested my writing to 
matter 
England H. D 


me with the fol 


com 
Ge 


cotton, ol t 


hose and 
“Maco 
bottom 


what 
Textile 
ply was 
American 
you on tne 


Nottingham 


to our correspondent, we have 
Maco means simply 
cotton, At 


Egyptian cotton was known as 


In reply 
that 


nothing 


Egyptian 
all 


80 


to say 


time 
Maco, 


more one 


WORLD 


eotton in 
to 


planter of 

familiar 
cotton in 
planter, we 
term is not 
be readily 
and Swiss. A 
name of Jumel 
the cultivation of 
time Egyptian cotton 
Maco-Jumel. To-day 
Kgyptian cotton is commonly 
known the Jumel. When 
the word Maco is used in this country, it 


is simply 


after a large 
The term is 
this kind of 
Maco the 
Swiss. The 


but, as ec 


named 

those 
Middle 
think 
Ameri 


Egypt. 
using 

Europe. 
was a an 
inferred 
French 
did 
cotton 


can one, an 
German 
the 


toward 


is more 


man by also 
much 
ind at 


one went 


under the name of 


in France 
under name of 


goods in imitation of Ger- 


ior 


man importations. ] 


Time-Keeping Calculator. 


Editor Textile World 
| wish to get a 
iime-Keeper, something 
cotton calculators in general 
such books are to be found, but I 
lo not know from whom to order, Can 
you give me the address of the publish 
ov sellers of such a book? 

South Carolina. A. BH. TF 
|We do not know of any book that is 
published that would 
pondent, other than the 
lator published and 
Watt 
is 1492 
but 
Ltoston 


mill 
the 
sup 


calculator for our 
similar to 
use. I 
pose 


Sulit our corres 
Calcu 
by J. 
address 
» ¢ 


residence is 


“Unique 
furnished 
whose present 
St., Washington, 


place of 


Robinson, 
Chapin 
nis permanent 
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Looms for Narrow Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World 


like to have you 

address of agents in this coun 

handie English looms for nar 

We intend to make stay 

webbing, and want looms 

up to % inch, and carry 2 to 
J. L 


[I would furnish me 
with the 
iry who 
row fabrics. 
tape and 

weave 

1) shuttles 


shoe 
to 
copy of the Tex 
will him to the ad 
where he will find the 
the principal agents of 

We 


the writer a 


and 


i We se nd 
World 


columns, 


tile reter 
vertising 
advertisements of 
have also 


machinery writ 


fully.] 


English 


ten him more 


Cotton Spinning in the South. 


Textile World 


that there 
print cloth mills being 
South Kindly indicate 
long experience in publishing’ textil 
news, whether the small number thus 
far erected is a new and advanced de 
parture I have been told that the dry 
ness of the climate in causing the fibre 
of the cotton to become brittle and break 
in the loom has been one of the greatesi 
obstacles in the manufacture of finer 
textiles in the South. Perhaps you can 
indicate to me what has been done to 
overcome this difficulty 

Mass cS @ 


Editor 
I notice number of 
erected in the 

to, me from your 


are a 


Ww 

[The erection of print cloth mills in the 
is a progressive step in the manu- 
of that section. There 


South 


facture cotton in 








NEW Pl 





is no reason why the manufacture ot 
this style of fabrics should not be suc 
cessful. In regard to the dryness of cli 
mate affecting the manufacture of the 
finer grades of cloth, we will say thas 







there has been an impression for a long 
time that the spinning of fine yarns ir 
the South was an impossibility, in com 






petition with the natural advantage 
possessed by New England. This notior 
however, is now being done away with, 





and with the artificial means of humidl 





fying the air of the factory, there is no 


’ 


practical obstacle in the ways for the 







spinning of as fine numbers in the Pied 
mont District of the South, as anywhere 
in the North. With the pres 
the condition of the atmosph 
of the mill is now reckoned to be com 


nt device 
















paratively of little consequence. ] 






Bleaching Glove Leather. 






Editor Textile World 

We have been referred to you for 
methods of bleaching glove leather, o 
which we are tanners It is customary 
with us to bleach the ski: by the actior 
of the sun, the skins being hung out, o1 
spread on the grass We wish to f 
some way to do this work more quick 
and more certainly, as we find it difficult 
to bleach at certain seasons. Our leather! 
is tanned in oil and when ready to 
bleach is from light straw to tan. Of 
course, by using artificial means, care 
will have to be used that no substance 
is used so strong is to destroy the 
leather 

New York D> mm © 


{We are not familiar with the bleac! 
























ing of leather, but it is barely possible 
that our correspondent can obtain the 











information by consulting the following 
works: “Tanning, Currying and Leather 
Dressing,’ by F. Dussance, Philadelphia 


published in 1865; ‘Leather Manufa 
ture,” by J. S. Schultze, New York, pub 
lished in 1876 “The Manufacture oi 


Leather,’ by C. T. Davis, published i 
1885; “Practical Handbook of Leather 
Manufacture,” by Alexander Watts, Lor 
don published in 1890 “Leather Manu 











facture,”’ by J. W. Stevens Londor pub 
lished in 1891 Wwe should also recom 
mend our correspondent to write to 







Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Pine St New York, who may tell him 
what their peroxide of sodium will 






him, or furnish other informatio! 






Alpaca. 











Editor Textile World 

Can vou furnish me with the price that 
is being obtained for alpaca in foreign 
markets? R. & R 











[The latest quotation that we have 







which prevailed in February, is 15 pence 
per pound. ] 


Argentina exported 1,289,161 


frozen wethers from Jan. Ist to Aug 
Sist, 1896. 
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New Publications. 





COLOR CARD of Leopold Cassella & Co., 

I’rankfort-on-Maine represented in the 
United States by William J. Matheson & 
Co., Ltd., New York. We are in receipt 
of a sampl ird issued by this house, 
containing specimens of wool colored 
vith Anthracine Black L W and 8S T, and 
Anthracine Acid Brown R and B. We 
hould advise dyers who are interested 
in browns and blacks on wool to send 
to the New York house for information 
concerning these dyes 


THE AMERICAN DROSOPHORE HUMIDIFIER 


described in , mall pamphlet re 
cently issued by the American Droso 
phore Co., of Bostor This humidifier is 
‘ell known to manufacturers, either by 
reputation or by practical use. Its mer 
its are fully sustained by a number oi 


testimonials that appear in the pamphle 


FARCY SHADESON COTTON SATEEN Actien 





Gesellschaft fur Analin-Fabrikation, Ber 
lin, Germany represented by the New 
York & Boston Dyewood Co., 55 Beekman 
St., New York, have issued a color card 
howing fancy shades on cotton sateens 
dyed with substantive coloring matter 
rasic coloring matter nd ibstantiv 
coloring matters topped with basic colors 


APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 








for March ha something for evel 
reader who has any interest in science 
ind much for most readers Prof Wil 
iam Z. Ripley continues his eries on 
Racial Geography It i illustrated 
with many typical heads A contribution 
to the question of the harmfulness of al 
echol is given by Prof. C. F. Hodge. I: 
his ‘rinciples of Taxatior series thi 
month, Hor David A. Well gives six 
maxims which should control the levying 
ot taxe under a free government. The 
Confessions of a Normal-School Teach- 
! by M. H. Leonard, is a breezy com- 
arison of the ining for teaching af 
forded ) the college ind D the nor 
mal school. Surgeon-General Sternberg 
writs D The Malarial Parasite and 
other Pathoge Protozoa Among the 
other irticles are the following The 
Stat t of Truth 4 Year of the X 
Rays with skiagraphs and figures o 
pparatus The Blaschka Flower Mod 
( of the Harvard Museum those fa 
mou creatiol n olored glass The 
( f-Dweller’s Sandal howing its re 
lation to that of other people India 


Kubber and Gutta-percha New York 
Lb. Appleton & Compal 


INDUSTRIAL LANCASHIRE, some manufac 





iring tow) d their irroundings B 
John Mortimer Manchester England 
Falmer, Howe & Co S VO 15S pages, 7 
l tratior rice $1.00. Thi is one of 
‘ nual publicatior reprinted from 
the Di , nd Buyer Guide issued 
by Henry Bannerman & Sons, Ltd., Man 
hester, England. 1 ook has special 
egard to the textile manufactures ot 
otton and wool, and corelated industries 
hese int il form some of the most 
delightful reading matter pertaining to 
extile manuf turing in England that is 
siven to the publi The plan is excel 
ent ind rhiv attractive The presen 
volume Ss Some respect more charm 
2 than it predece or 


WooL DYEING By Walter M. Gardner 
Philadelphia KE \. Posselt, 2152 North 
Ist St Svo., 91 page Price $2. This is 
ne second volume of Posselt’s Textile 
Library ind is the first part of a work 
on wool dyeing, by the director of the 
chemistry and yeing department of tl 
Technical College at Bradford, Englan« 
It is fully illustrated. The present vol 
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ume is an attempt to 
rious subjects treated of, in a scientific 
manner; the theories which underlie dif- 
ferent operations being explained so fa! 
as they are known. Equal prominencs 
is, however, given to the more practical 
sides, working details of all important 
processes being attached. The informa 
tion furnished can be relied upon as com 
ing from the very best authority. To 
give an idea of the subjects treated, we« 
may mention the following: Wool Scour 
ing; Bleaching of Wool; Character and 
Impurities of Water; Mordants; Assist 
ants, and other Chemicals 
— 


deal with the va 


Industrial Notes. 


The 
among 


LD’ Este «& 
their recent 
flanged, composition, pressure 
to the Atlantic Works 
steamer, to reduce 160 lbs 
to 8) Ibs., for 


Seeley Co report 
five large, 
regulator 

Boston for 
boiler pressure 
general ise in steering 
hoisting, cooking, heating, electric light 
plant, et Also, several large regulators 
for use in the Paul Steam System of low 
pressure heating and drying. These reg 
ilators work on a vacuum of 2 to 
inches. Also, seventeen large flanged 
regulators on an order from Copenhage! 
Denmark. They have also quite recently 
furnished several large compositior 
flanged regulators for the steam yacht of 
Emperor of Russia 


sales 


The work of 
ing machinery, 
drawing frames at the 
Mills, Baltimore, is now 
All of the machinery is 
by the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co of Pawtucket, and large 
shipments are being made each week 


installing the new pick 
revolving flat cards and 
Mount Vernon 
well advanced 
being supplied 


The Shove Mills, of Fall River 
have placed their entire order for 
ing flat cards, electrie 
ing frames ind 


Mass 
revoly 
stop motion draw 
slubbing, intermediate 
and roving frames with the Howard & 
sullough American Machine Co., of Paw 
tucket. The plans for the alteration 
and changes in this mill were made by 
W. T. Henry, of Fall River 

The Lyman Mills, of Holyoke, Ma 
have placed a repeat order with the 
Howard & Bullough American Macl 
Co Pawtucket, for electric stop motio 
drawing trame 


The Woonsocket Napping 
(‘o of W oonsor ket R I announces that 
Mr. Maxim Lafontaine, who was for 12 
years foreman, and for 6 years superin 
tendent for the Parks & Woolson Ma 
chine Co., of Springfield, Vermont, ha 
become a stockholder in the Woonsocket 
(‘o., and has been appointed superintend 
ent and manager. They will add to their 
business a branch for preparing shear 
and solicit that trade 


Machinery 


report of 189% of the 
Mutual Fire Insur 
makes a good showing. The 

smount of insured risks December 31, 18% 
was $2,300.000. more than at the same tim 
in 189% rhe incurred during 18% 
were little over $55,0% ind the dividend 
or preiniums returned, amounted to over 
$560,006. The average rate of dividend for 
that year was 65.71% 

The policy of this company is to main 
tain a revenue from premiums four times 
or more the maximum single risk under 
one roof, to the end that even if through 

evligence or neglect in thoroughly pro 
tected risks a total loss shall occur the 
impairment of revenue may not reduce 
dividends in any excessive measure, 


The annual Bos- 
ton Manufacturers’ 


ince Co 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 


A bill has been recent j 
the Massachusetts legislature for the 
regulation of the hours of Chinese labo 
in laundries, to the effect that no China 
man shall be employed in any laundry 
estabiishment more than ten hours in ons 
lay. The cnly particular interest this has 
for our readers is in the disposition that 
pertaining to the employment of labor 
legislate upon everything 

black to the highest officia 
icturing establishment 


introduced it 


is shown to 
trom the boot 
iit manultl 


Che Board of Government of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion nave decided to have the annual 
meeting of the ussociation held in Chay 
man Hall, Tremont Tempie Building or 
Wednesda ud Thursday, April 2 
Y next 


President Arthur H. Lowe sailed 
Mngland February 27, but ll return i 
time for the annual meeting the 
England Cotton Manufacturers 
tion. During his absence 
performed by Vice-pre 
Du ftic 

cC. P. Brook Director and Princip 
the Lowell Textile School, Lowel 
Mass., will deliver a lecture on “The D 

lopment of Textile Schools in Europe 
before the Society of Art Boston, Mar 


Articles rf 
ebruary 18 
New Jersey 
State Cotton 
in ,zuthorized « 
$800,000 i 


incorporation were filed 
with the Secretary of State 
inccrporating the United 
Coinpress Company, with 
pital of $1,000,000 of whic! 
paid in. The company was form 
ed for the purpose of manufacturing C 
se>omette’s patent process for baling 


Alabama legislature has passed 
) é mpt from taxation cotton mill 
in the state, although with more opposi 


tion than had bee looked for 


} 


ot opinior na riser 
members of the Board of 
the Bourne Mills as to the 
pursued regarding the cur 
Stephen A 
of the 

‘ t ‘ last 

rd ‘ eting 
Shove has ind 


iuction Jenk 
directors, wa 
meeting of the 
Directors Stever 
Horton were present 
and Shove advocated 
lowing down and argued that the ex 
n of Mr. Jenks’ views placed then 
in ) Messrs Chase and 
Horton were opposed to curtailment, and 
tiv huirrms ruled that Mr. Jenks’ letter 
wu not equivalent to a vote and that 
the motion adopt a short-hour sche 
dule, which had been made, was lost. Mr 
; resigned as president and direct 
the corporation. Mr. Shove 
irector. The 


nted 
t a 


Messrs. Stever 


pressi 
j the maitority. 


also 


1 ‘ resignation 


Lombard Water Wheel Governor 

59 Ilumpshire St Boston, hay 

ontract with the St. Anthor 

Water ; Minneapoli 
irnish them seven governors for the 

ew plant which they are now 
These seven governors are to 
four water 


rower Co ot 


buliding 
regulate 
wheel each, or 25 water 
wheels in iggregating 10,900 hors« 
power. The style of governor to be em 
loyed in this plant is designated by the 
manufacturers as T'ype C. During the 
past year the Lombard Co. have wit! 
this type of governor, regulated over 49 
000 horse power of water wheels in th 
United States. On account of the magni- 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES LO] 


tude of the Minneapolis plant the ques 
tion of governors was very carefuliy 
looked into before the above order was 
placed. 


The Border City Manufacturing Co., 
Fall River, has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1%. Last dividend declared was 
14% in November, 18%. Company paid in 
dividends in 1896 614%; in 189 15%%; in 
1894 79%; in 1893 12%. Par value of stock 
$100. 


The Troy Cotton & Woolen Manufact 
uring Co., Fall River, has passed its 
quarterly dividend. Last dividend declar 
ed was 4% in October, 189. Dividends 
paid in 1836 20%. in 1895 28%; in 1894 17%; in 
1893 26%. Par value of stock $500. 


—The Clark Mile-End Spool Cotton Co. 
of East Newark, N. J., have placed their 
wder for revolving flat cards with the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
‘o. of Pawtucket, R.T. 


The Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. of Pawtucket, R. I, have 
made large shipments of cotton machin 
ery to a number of southern mills which 
recently placed their order, with them, as 
the Enéree Mfe. Co., Enoree, 8. C., and 
Mount Vernon Mills of Baltimore. 


There has been an_ exceptionally 
heavy movement of dry goods the past 
few weeks and some of the large New 
inzlai.d mills have made large sales at a 
concession in price, but at no money loss 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, direct 
their buyers to ship at once all goods on 
hand as the firm has to keep its store 
open extra hours to accommodate the 
trade and can use everything it has con 
tracted for. 


Woolen mills have stocked up heavily 
with cheap raw material, and have a 
good opportunity to make money out of 
this In the near future. 


The South is fortunate in having as 4 
section several very able business jour- 
nals, which are devoted to the advantage 
ind upbuilding of the Industrial South. 
The good that these trade papers have 
done cannot be over-estimated, and if at 
the same time they have reaped a sub- 
stantial reward for themselves, no one 
can begrudge it to them, for it is well 
deserved. One of these publications, 
Dixie, is a most attractive typographical 
journal, and the recipient's attention 15 
pleasantly invited to its contents by its 
ippearance, and the inside does not belie 
the attractive looking outside. Its depart- 
ments, each of which is devoted to one of 
the leadice industries of the South, are in 
‘harge of specialists, who have some- 
thing to say well worth reading in each 
month’s issue. Dixie must help its adver- 
tisers. for we note it maintains its client- 
ize wilh very little change, except the 
iddition of new ones. 


The Moon Run Coal Company of 
Moon Run, Pa., is about to install ar 
electric haulage plant in its colliery, and 
to this end has contracted with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for electrical equip- 
ment, sufl.cient to operate a mine rond 
with over 3% miles of track. The generat- 
ing station will consist of one 165 K. W. 
£60 velt generator ‘irectly connected to a 
Harrisburg Ideal Engine 1344” by 16” 
These with*the switchboard will be set 
up in the present power house, which at 
present contains an air compressor plant 
for the operation of certain pick mach 


ines. The inside haulage will be handled 
by one ten ton mining locomotive, equip- 
ped with 40 H. P. motors. This will haul 
40 lcaded cars per trip, each loaded car 
weighing about two and a half tons. 
There will be over 3% miles of trolley 
wire in the mine with the necessary feed- 
ers. It is worthy of note that eletricity 
was not adopted by the Moon Run Coal 
Co., before it had made a more careful 
investigation of the merits of all other 
systems of mechanical haulage, cable, 
compressed air and steam. The economi- 
cal showing exemplified by the results 
obtained in the many other mines now 
using the General Electric Company's 
system of electric haulage, proved con- 
clusively the advantage which would 
accrue to the Moon Run Colliery by the 
introduction of electricity. 


—Michigan capitalists it is reported are 
planning to establish at Midland in that 
State an extensive plant for the manu- 
facture of bleaching powder by a newly 
discovered process. At present the mar 
ket is controlled by a British syndicate, 
ind none is made in this country. The 
proposed plant is to cost $500,000, and the 
buildings will cover thirteen acres 


The Dodge Needle Co., of Manchester 
N. H., is a new establishment, having 
been in the needle business only about a 
year. They have run steadily all winter 
and are enlargeing their plant. They use 
special machinery of their own construct- 
ion and are meeting with very good su 


‘ess. 


—The La Capital Company, of Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine Republic, South Amer 
ica, have let contracts for the materials 
for a power station and the necessary 
equipment for the power in the station 
and the road bed and cars to parties in 
the United States. The Berlin Iron Bridge 
Company, of East Kerlin, Conn., have the 
contract for furnishing the _ skeleton 
steelwork of the building and the roofs 
The roof over the engine and dynamo 
room will be covered with cortugated 
iron lined with the Berlin Company's 
fire-proof anti-condensation roof lining 
Taking into consideration the magnitude 
of the work and the distance it is to be 
shipped, it is to be considered a good re 
commendation for the Berlin Company’ 
roofing. 


The attendance at the Lowell Textile 
School keeps up well, every class being 
attended with great interest and the pro- 
gress made is very satisfactory to both 
teachers and scholars. It has been decid 
ed to add a cepartment in dyeing and 
bleaching to the curriculum of the School 
and operations have already been com- 
menced upon the same, which will be 
completed by the opening of the Fail 
Term in October. It is intended to make 
this department complete in all its ap 
pointments, in line with the other depart- 
ments of the school. A chemical labora- 
tory is also to be added. The second of 
the free popular lectures will be given 
Wednesday Evening, March 17th, by W 
D. Hartshorne, Esq., superintendent 
the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
who will speak on “The Wool Fibre & 
Its Uses.”’ 





—Of the twenty million, or there- 
abouts, of South African sheep, the 
great proportion, probably nine-tenths, 


are of the merino breed. 
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MILL NEWS. 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 

—*Alabama, Anniston. W. J. Stevens, 
pre-ident of the Afro-Alabama Cotton Mill 
Co., reports that he is having good success 
in selling the stock certificates, and that in 
all probability work on the erection of the 
new mill will soon be commenced. 


—Alabama, Greenville. W.H. Parish, who 
operates a cedar factory at this place, is 
contemplating changing the same into a 
cotton mill, sometime this year. It is his 
intention to form a stock company to oper 
ate the mill. 


—Alabama, Huntsville. We have a report 
that arrangements are being made for the 
erection of a cotton factory at Huntsville, 
on the co-operative plan; $50,000 will be the 
capital stock, The money will be subscribed 
by negroes, and none but colored people 
will be employed as operatives in the pro- 
posed mill. Booker T. Washington, of Tus 
kegee, has interested himself in the enter 
prise. 


—Arkansas, Fort Smith. 8. A Williams is 
interested ina project for the erection of a 
cotton mill at this place. 


—*Georgia, Carrollton. $30,000 has been 
subscribed towards the fund that is being 
raised for the erection of the cotton mill 
that we reported would probably be built 
at this place. J.H. Barron and J. C. Mander. 
ville have interested themselves in the 
enterprise. 

A new cotton mill is 
H. Hord can 


—Georgia, Cuthbert. 
being proposed for this place. 
probably give information. 


—*Georgia, Elberton. Concerning the pro- 
jected cotton mill for this place, that we 
reported Z. B. Rogers was interested in, 
that gentleman informs us that it has been 
decided to erect a $200,000 cotton mill, pro- 
vided outside capital can be interested in 
the project. No material or machinery will 
be purchased until at least $100,000 has been 
raised. H. K. Gaudner is at the head of this 
project, and all communications relating to 
the same shonld be addressed to him. 


A plan is being agitated 


—Georgia, Rome. 
cotton 


for the erection of a co-operative 
millin Rome. 


—Mexico, City of Mexico. A contract for 
erecting a large and thorougbly modern 
cotton factory in the State of Puebla has 
just been placed with Brooks & Doxey, of 
Manchester, England. The contract in 
cludes the construction of the edifice and 
the erection of an electric light plant. 


—New Hampshire, Nashua. It is being 
talked that the Jackson Co.’s mill No. 8 will 
be rebuilt on a much larger scale than it is 
at present, and that other improvements 
will be made by that company. 


—*North Carolina, Concord. The legisla 
ture has granted a charter to the Coleman 
Mfg. Co., of which Warren C, Coleman is the 
head. The company’s capital stock will be 
$200,900, and will, as previously reported, be 
operated entirely by colored operatives. 


North Carolina, Eagle Springs. We have 
a report that R. Anglin is interested in a 
movement for the erection of a cotton mill 
at this place. 


—*North Carolina, Fayetteville. 400 Whitin 
looms will be placed in the Holt-Morgan 
Cotton Manufacturing Company’s new mills. 


—North Carolina, Greenboro. The Hunter 
Manufacturing and «Commission Company 
has been organized with ajcapital stock of 
$25,000; R. G. Vaughn president, C. G. Wright 
vice-president, and J. 8. Hunter secretary 
treasurer. They will establish a plant to 
manufacture cotton specialties. 


—*North Carolina,Taylorsville. 'On Decem 
ber 14, 1395, we reported that U. L. Als. 
paugh would build a cotton mill at Taylors 
ville. We now have the information that 
the mill has been completed. 


—*South Carolina, Seneca. Work has been 
commenced on the new Schiemer Cotton 
Mill at Conneross Creeh, tour miles from 
Seneca. The mill will be 103 feet wide by 
300 feet long, three stories high, and a base 
ment; 20,000 spindles and 600 looms will be 
placed in the mill. Fine goods will be man- 
ufactured. 


—*Texas, Dallas. We have] investigated 
the report concerning a cotton mill pio 
jected for this place by the United Electric 
security Company, of Boston, Masg., and 
find that W. H. McGrath, of Dallas, is in no 
way connected with the Boston Company, 
and that Allston Burr and not Winthrop 
Coffin is secretary and treasurer of the 
United Electric Security Company. The 
Boston Company neither deny or admit 
that they are interested in a cotton mill at 
Dallas. 


—Texas, Waco. The Industrial Club has 
received a proposition for the establishing 
of a cotton mill at Waco. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Salts 
Textile Mfg. Co. are going to build a Weave 
shed, and their combing and spinning will 
be placed in the department now occupied 
in weaving. 


—Georgia, Athens. At a meeting recently 
held by the stockholders of the Athens 
Manufacturing Company, it was de- 
cided to issue bonds to the amount of $100, 
000, which will be used for purchasing new 
machinery and making improvements in 
their mills. The company’s present capital 
is $125,000, and its eqripment consist of 
10,000 spindles and 320 looms. R. L. Bloom. 
field is president, and G. H. Farmer, secre- 
tary. 


—Georgia, Columbus. A despatch states 
that Judge Newman has granted an order 
permitting the receivers of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills to make another outlay of 
$12,000 for new machinery and improve 
ments. 


—*Massachusetts, Fall River. In Novem 
ber last we investigated a rep6ért that the 
Shove Mills would build a new mill, and 
was officially informed that the report was 





MILL 


premature. We now have a report that they 
intend to erect a new weave shed, in which 
they will place 800 new looms, and that 16 
pairs of mules will be thrown out to be re 
placed by ring spinning frames, and that 
new cards will also be installed. 


—Massachusetts, New Bedtord. A report 
states that the Whitman Mills will install 
considerable new machinery in the near 
future. 


—Massachusetts, Webster. It is said that 
H. N. Slater intends to overhaul the ma- 
chinery in the East Webster Cambric Mill 
sometime during the present year, and pos- 
sibly build an addition thereto. 


—*Massachusetts, Webster. The new 
weave room and addition at H. N Slater’s 
Cotton Mill is approaching completion, and 
will be ready for the looms about May first. 
There will be 800 looms set up in the addi- 
tion, some 700 of which are new, the balance 
being brought from the old mill, as the 
basement of the old mill will be used for 
spinning. 


—Mississippi, Meridian. Messrs. Fearn 
Brothers, of Yazoo City, have leased the co 
operative cotton mill, of Meridian, for a 
period of years, and have assumed control 
of the same, and it is said to be their inten- 
tion to make some improvements in the 
plant. 


—North Carolina, Henderson. We have a 
report that the Henderson Cotton Mill will 
increase its capital stock and also the output 
of the mill by the addition of new ma- 
chinery. 


—North Carolina, Lawndale. The Cleve 
land Cotton Mills Co. may add machinery 
tor bleaching a portion of their product. 


—South Carolina, Pelzer. Seven new 
boilers are to be placed in the plant of the 
Pelzer Manufacturing Company. 


Mills Starting Up. 

— Massachusetts, Fall River. The Robeson 
Mill Co. has resumed operations in their 
mill. 


—Massachusetts, Waltham. The Boston 
Mfg. Co. has resumed operations, with nearly 
a full complement of hands. 


—New York, Valatie. Wild’s cotton mill 
resumed operations about March Ist. It 
has not been in operation for about a year. 


IB ge big Philadelphia. The Phila 
I 


delphia Linen Company, corner American 
and Diamond Sts., has begun operations. 
We published full particulars concerning 
this company in our issue of January 2, 1897. 


—*Rhode Island, Centreville. The weav- 
ing of cloth has commenced in the new 
Warwick Mill. 


—Rhoade Island, Pawtucket. The Green 
& Daniels Yarn Mill, at Central Falls, be- 
gun a 60-hours-a-week schedule, March 2nd, 
after being on a 40-hour schedule since last 
summer. 


Woolen. 


New Mills 

—Kentucky, BowlingGreen. TheCommer 
cial Club is said to have under considera. 
tion a proposition from a Massachusetts 
manufacturer to establish a carpet factory 
in Bowling Green. 


—*Minnesota, Rochester. The Rochester 
Woolen Mill Co., of which we have several 
times made mention during the past two 
months, has filed articles of incorporation. 
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The company is composed of John A. Cole, 
C. F. Massey, J.T. Collin, and C. P. Booth, 
all of this city. The capital stock is $20,000. 
They will manufacture flannels, blankets 
and cloths. 


—*New York, Amsterdam. A dispatch 
Statesthat the shoddy mill of Becker and 
Nolan that was burned last week, will be re 
built atonce. They will probably buy new 
machinery. 


—*Oregon, Union. The Union Woolen 
Mill Company has filed articles of incorpor- 
ation. This is the company we reported 
making preparations for organizing in Jan- 
uary, 1897. They propose to manufacture 
woolen yarns and cloth. The capital stock 
is fixed at $20,000, J. H. Hutchinson, A. E. 
Eaton, W. R. Hutchinson, N. Tartar, Samuel 
Truesdale, H. C. Susewind and J. M. Carroll 
are the organizers. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Charles 
Thomason will establish a worsted comb 
ing plant in Philadelphia, to contain two 
combs and a full complement of carding 
machinery. 


—Rhode Island, Burrillville. Keyes G. 
Brown, the owner of the tour-set woolen 
mill at Mohegan, a suburb of Burrillville, 
which was destroyed by fire several years 
ago,is building a new plant on the site of 
the old mill. The weave shop, which is 
nearly completed, is one story high. The 
main mill is to be two stories high. The 
mill, when completed, will give employ- 
ment to about 100 hands. 


—Rhode Island, Thornton. We learn that 
the toundation has been laid for the new 
mill that is to be erected here by Charles T. 
Fletcher, president of the Providence 
Worsted Mills, and the work of raising the 
walls will be started very soon. The mill 
will probably be about 50x160 feet. 


—Tennessee, Elizabethton. It is reported 
that C, P. Cass, of this place, is contemplat.- 
ing the establishment of a one-set woolen 
mill. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—~Maine, Corinna. Charles A. Greenwood 
is making some improvements in his 
woolen mill and adding some new machin- 
ery, such as jacks, looms, etc. 


—Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Star 
Worsted Co., of Fitchburg, is said to be 
making arrangements for the building ot 
an addition of 50x70 feet to their plant, and 
that a new 350 h.p. engine will be placed. 


—New Hampshire, Ashland. Hart, Me. 
Arthur & Hart are installing a new electric 
light plant and a new steam boiler. They 
will commence operations very soon. 


—West Virginia, Bloomary. L. Smith Mc- 
Bee advises us that he may increase the 
size of his woolen mill sometime during the 
coming season. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—California, Santa Rosa. The Santa Rosa 
Woolen Mills are to be re-opened about the 
first of May, and we are informed that the 
mills have been sold to W. B. Humbert of 
Ashland, Ore., concerning whom we have 
had several reports, to the effect that he 
was negotiating for a location for a new 
mill at Santa Crnz, California. 


—Connecticut, Glenville. The Hawthorne 
Mills Company have commenced operations 
on full time, and with a tull complement of 
operatives. They have not been running 
full time during the past three years. 


—Connecticut, Rockville. The carding and 
spinning rooms of the American Mills Com. 
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pany are running on full time, and it is ex- 
pected that the weaving and other depart- 
ments will soon be fully employed. 

—Connecticut, Winnipauk. Work has been 
resumed in the dyeing department of the 
Norwalk Mills, and the remainder otf the 
mills will soon be in operation. 


—Connecticut, Winsted. The Winsted 
Yarn Company’s Mill, which has been run- 
ning on short time for several months, is 
now being run on full time. 


—Maine, Pittsfield. The Dennison-Walker 
Woolen Mill has been started up on full time. 
J. B, Lorge, with William Iselin & Co., N. Y., 
is the selling agent. 


—Maine, Skowhegan. Lewis Anderson 
and Company are running their woolen 
mill on full time. 


—Massachusetts, Medway. A reportstates 
that Cole, Senior & Co. has commenced oper- 
ations at the Sanford Mill. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. Edwin Hoyle 
& Son have resumed operations on full time 
at the Ramshorn Woolen Mill. 


—New York, Cohoes. The Egberts Woolen 
Mill was started up on full time on Mon- 
day, March 8 This mill has not been run 
since last December, and will be started up 
under a new management, John Donahue, 
secretary, having retired from the firm. 
The mills will be operated by Messrs. M. B. 
Smith, Jr.,and Jacob Leversee, who are at 
present treasurer and president of the 
Egbert Company. 


—New York, Fort Hunter. The Vic'or Rug 
Company, formerly of Amsterdam, but now 
located in this place, is making preparations 
for starting their mill, which has been 
closed tor several weeks. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Hey & Son 
have started up their Progress mill. 


—Rhode Island, Burrillville. The woolen 
mill tormerly operated by J. D. Nicholls & 
Sons, has been purchased by a Mr. Wilcox of 
Pascoag, R. I. The mill has been idle for 
more than a year anda half. When in oper- 
ation, this mill gives employment to 100 
hands and upwards. 


—Rhode Island, Pascoag. The Sheffield 
Woolen Mill has been started up by John T. 
Fisk. About 100 hands will be put to work 
atonce. This number will gradually be in 
creased until the mill is fully operated. 
About 250 hands are usually employed in 
this mill. 


—Rhode Island, Potter Hill. Part of the 
machinery at J. B. Campbell & Company’s 
Mill has been started up. 


Operations 
ey bosset 


—Rhode Island, Providence. 
have been resumed in full at the 
Mills. 


—Rhode Island, Washington. The Wash 
ington mill is said to have been leased by 
East Greenwich parties, who will putin new 
machinery for the production of woolen 
goods. This mill has been idle for a long 
time. 


New Mills. 

—Connecticut, Newington. We havea re- 
port that John Chapman is at the head of 
the Knitting Mill company that we reported 
being organized here in December last. 


—*Georgia, Union Point. Information 
reaches us that the Union Point Knitting 
Mill has been incorporated with a capital 
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stock of $100,000. K. Nicholson is president 
This is the company that we reported re 
building their new mill that was burned last 
season, the mill will be pushed to comple 
tion as rapidly as possible. 


—New Hampshire, Concor!. Jacob May, 
who tormerly conducted a clothing estab 
lishment in this place, is making prepara 
tions to establish a hosiery mill in the State 
of Tennessee. 


—*New ea SD John L. John 
son, late superintendent of the Union Man 
ufacturing ~omene at Frederick, Md., will, 
in company with W. 0. McCutcheon and 
Joseph 8. McCutcheon, begin the manufac 
ture of seamless half hose. They will 
equip their mill with all the latest 
improved machinery, to manufacture fine 
grades of seamless hosiery and plain and 
tancy mixtures. We made mention of this 
plant Jan. 9, 1897. 


—New York, Fort Edward. It is sail that 
Fort Edward is to have a new industry in 
the shape of a knitting mill, which will be 
operated by the Imperial Mfy. Co., of Lion, 
N.Y. Thecitizens will furoixb a plant and 
other privileges, and give the u-e of the 
same to the company for ten years. 


—New York, Oriskany. Thomas F. Wal 
bran, whose hosiery plant was «le-trg)ed by 
fire in September last, writes us thet it is his 
intention to rebulid the plant some time 
this year. 


—North Carolina,Greensboro. The George 
Manufacturing Company bas been organized 
here for the purpose of establishing a knit 
ting mill for manufacturing hosiery. They 
have secured a site at Fishing Mills, near 
Goldsboro. The mill will be run by water. 
8. G. George is president and Edgar George 
secretary-treasurer. They will begin work 
on the mill at once. We had a report in 
December last that these people contem 
plated erecting a plant at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. We understand that the plant at 
Greensboro is the only one they will start at 
present. 


—Pennsylvania, Alburtis A despatch 
states that C. P. Trexler & Co. will start a 
hosiery mill at this place that will give em 
ployment to 50 people. 


—Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. Blxck & Glon 
inger have leased their store houre at No. 
444 sixth Ave., to the Schwartz Hosiery Co., 
who will take possession*at once. 


—Pennsylvania, Perkasie. The Board of 


Trade is now in correspondence with a 
Philadelphia company concerning the locat 
ing of a hosiery factory in this borough. 


—Pennsylvania, Sellersville. The Board 
of Trade are corresponding with Philade!. 
phia parties who desire to tocate a hosiery 
plant here. 


—South Carolina, Beaufort. The B-aufort 
Knitting Mill Company that we recently re 
ported had applied for a charter at (Colum 
bia, 8. C., write us that they have rented a 
mill in which they expect to begin the man 
ufacture «of goods in about siaty days. R.A. 
Long and George Holmes are the names of 
the persons who will operate the plant 
They wijl manufacture horiery. 40 knitting 
machines will be operated at the start 
Steam is the motive power. 


—*§outh Carolina, Bishopville. Concern 
the contemplated knitting mill for this 
ylace’ that we recently reported, with 

illiam M. Reid at the head, that gentleman 
now writes us that if success attends their 
efforts they will erecta plant to contain 25 
knitting machines. 


—*Virginia, Emporia. Samuel Goodwyn 
is said to be interested in the new knitting 
mil! that we have previously reported was 
projected for this place. 














Enlargements and Improvements. 

—*South Carolina, Manning. According to 
a report the Manning Koitting Mills, of 
which Scott Harvin is the owner, will be 
enlarged to double its present capacity. 
This is the new mill concerning which we 
have previously made mention. 


~—Tennessee, Knoxville. The stockholders 
ofthe Knoxville Knitting Mill have decided 
on doubling the capacity of their plant, and 
arrangements for that purpose are now 
being made. 


Mills Starting Up. 

-Connecticut, Norfork. 
New Brunswick Hosiery Company, whose 
mills have been idle for several months, 
has resumed operations on full time. 
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—New York, Cohoes. The rib knitting 
frames in the mill of the Cohoes knitting 
Co, have been started, and it is expected 
that the mill will be in full operation soon. 

—New York, Cohoes. Tivoli Mills in this 
city has been started up. These mills have 
been closed down since last Christmas. 
For the present they will be run two-thirds 
time. The old scale of wages paid at the 
time the mills closed down will continue in 
effect. 

—*New York, Lansingburgh. The knitting 
will of John T. Meeker has been Started up. 


-New York,Stockport. The L. 
Company has resumed operation 
shut down of several months. 


J. Rossman 
after a 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Glenark 
Knitting Company’s mill has started up 
on full time. 


-~Vermont, Bennington. H. E. Bradford & 
Co.’3 knitting mill that closed down in Oc 
tober last, has resumed operations. 


Silk. 


New Mills. 

—Connecticut, Middletown. It is now con- 
sidered quite probable that this city will 
soon have another industry. J. R. Frame of 
the V+ ga Silk Co., of Paterson, N. J. is now 
negotiating with a committee of the board 
of Trade here concerning the removal of his 
factory to this city. It is the intention to 
lvecate the new factory off Spring St., to con. 
tain at the start 100 looms, for manufacturing 
silks from French patterns. 


—*Connecticut, Norwalk. The Norwalk 
Silk Mill Co., whose machinery was pur 
chased at a foreclosure sale, Feb. 16, 1897, by 
Rudolph Cohen, of New York pa b has been 
succeeded by the American Ribbon Com 
pany, and operations have once more been 
resumed in the mill. Three looms are now 
in operation and fifteen hands are being em 
ployed. It is the intention of the company 
to employ a hundred hands, or upwards, as 
soon as the machinery can be made ready 
for them. 


—*Pennsylvania, Feetwood. The Pensyl. 
vania Silk Co.’s new mill at this place, has 
commenced operations. This is the mil! for 
which ground was broken on Nov. 25, 1896. 
The mij] contains 12 000 feet of floor space, 
and is equipped with the most modern im 
proved machinery for the manufacture of 
plain and fancy dress silks. 


—Pennsylvania, Marietta. <A dispatch 
states that a contract tor the lease, equip 
ment and operation of a new silk mill to be 
built in this place, has just been closed with 
the Ashley & Bailey Company that now 
operates mills at Paterson, N. J., and Colum 
via, Pa. The new mill will be 160x40 feet, 
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with a wing 60 feet square. Both buildings 
will be three stories high and will contain 
30.000 square feet of floor space, and will 
give employment to about 200 hands. This 
mill should not be confounded with the one 
referred to in the Textile Advance News of 
February 27, 1897. 


—*Penns)lvania, Marietta. We have re 
ceived further information concerning the 
movement for locating a silk mill in this 
borough. H. Alexander, chairman of 
the Industrial Committee of Marietta, 
writes us that they are about to close with a 
party from Paterson, ’. J., who expect to 
movetheir entire plant to Marietta, but that 
they do not feel at liberty, at the present 
time, to give either name or facts, more 
than it will be an enlarged mill, aow con. 
= 100 looms, that will be removed 
from Paterson. 


—Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre. A proposi 
tion for the erection of a large silk mill in 
Wilkes-Barre has been laid betore the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Trade. The 
| ecg ae of the enterprise are John J. 
Ruegg, president of the Golden Rod Silk Co., 
of Paterson, N. J.and Walter H. Graef & Co., 
commission merchants of New York City. 
The scheme is to organize a stock company 
ot $200,000 capital. be promotors will sub- 
scribe $50,000 in cash. $150,000 will be invested 
in the mill and equipment and $50,000 
reserved tor a working capital. The mill is 
to be 255 feet front by 46 feet wide, three 
stories high and equipped with €00 looms. 
A committee has been appointed to solicit 
subscriptions for the new project. We re- 
ported inthe Textile Advance News of Jan. 
30th that the Golden Rod Silk Co. contem- 
plated building a mill at Bangor, Penn., we 
understand that the project will be dropped 
provided the one at the latter place is a suc 
cess. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—Connecticut, Danbury. Ground has been 
broken for the foundation of a two-story ad- 
dition to A. E. Tweedy’s Silk Works, on East 
Franklin St. The building will be a frame 
structure 30x50 feet. 


—Pennsylvania, Lancaster. The proprie 
tor of the Columbia Silk Mill, which at 
present employs 700 hands, has given notice 
that more bands will be employed and that 
in the spring an addition will be made to the 
mill when their working force will be in- 
creased to 1000. 


Mille Starting Up. 

—Connecticut, Willimantic. The necessary 
hago aaron been granted by trustee 
L.A. Buck, the Turner Silk Mill is being 
started bs £1 and will continue in operation 
until the litigation involving the ownership 
of the plant is terminated, which will prob- 
ably be in May. The mill has been shut up 
for nearly a year. 


—Connecticuat, South Coventry. Work has 
been resumed at Washburn’s silk mill. 


—New York, Hornellsville. 
Silk Mill has been started up. 


The Rockland 


Miscellaneous. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 
—North Carolina, Haw River. The Glenark 
Manufacturing Company is laying a founda. 
tion on which to erect a dye-house. 
Mills Starting Up. 
— Massachusetts, Canton. The Lexington 
Print Works, which has been idle for some 
time, has resumed operations. 
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—*Massachusetts, Nurth Oxford, Degnan’s 
dyeing plant, concerning which we pub- 
lished full particulars in September last, has 
commenced operations, 


—Rhode Island, Providence. The Silver 
Springs Bleachery began running on full 
time March Ist. For the past eight months 
the plant has been running but eight hours 
a day. 


Fires. 


—Georgia, Bowman. W. M. Denny's 
Woolen ill was destroyed by fire March 
lst, 1897. 


—Georgia, Griffin. A small amount of 
damage was recently caused by fire in the 
picker room of the Griffin Mfg. Co. 


—Massachusetts, Dodgeville. Messrs. B. 
B. & R. Knight’s cotton mill recently sus- 
tained a slight damage from fire. 


—New York, Amsterdam. The Pioneer 
Knitting Mill, occupied by Chase Brothers 
as a mitten factory, has been damaged by 
fire to the amount ot about $30,000. The loss 
was fully covered by insurance. 


—New York, Mechanicville. The Mechan- 
icville Knitting Mill has sustained a loss by 
fire that wil! amount to $5000 or more. The 
fire originated in the mixing picker. The 
loss is fully covered by insurance. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Samuel 
Lee & Sons Silk Finishing Works, at 1144 St. 
John St., has been damaged by fire to the 
extent of $2000, supposed to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jobn 
Dooks’ Sons, dyers, have sustained a loss by 
fire of $13,000. 


—West Virginia, Charlestown. The brick 
woolen mill of Henry A. Lockhart, known 
as the Porter factory, and situated abont 
four miles from this place, has been entirely 
destroyed by fire. The origin of the fire is 
supposed to have been the work of tramps. 
Toe mill has been idle for some time. 


Failures and Suspensions. 


—New York, New York. Abraham Lincoln 
Roth, importer and jobber of hosiery and 
underwear at 49 Lispenard St., has made an 
assignment to Henry Hafer. 


—Pennsyivania, Bloomsburg. The Blooms. 
burg Carpet Works, Magee Carpet Works, 
all owned by the same persons, have 
failed. Their liabilities are said to be $100,- 
000; assets not stated. 


Facts and Gossip. 


—Alabama, antgomery We learn that 
the legislature has passed the bill exempt 
ing cotton factorieg hereafter to be built in 
Alabama, from taxation, for ten years. 


—Alabama, Troy. Hildebrant Brothers, of 
Cohoes, N. Y., write us that the report that 
they contemplate building a knitting mill 
at Troy, Alabama, is erroneous. 


—*California, Ukiah. Concerning the re- 
port that a woolen mill would be erected in 
this place, we are now informed by Messrs. 
Smith & Donohue, that the project has failed 
to materialize, and that there are no pros- 
pects of anything further being done in the 
matter for the present. 
learn that the 


—Canada, Montreal. We 
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Globe Woolen Mills Co., Ltd., has decided to 
wind up and dissolve the company. It will 
be remembered that about three months 
ago this concern suspended payment, and 
endeavored to effect a settlement with its 
creditors at 50 cents on the dollar. It has 
not yet been decided what will eventually 
be done with the property. 


—Connecticut, New Haven. The commis- 
sioners on the insolvent estate of the Beach 
Warp Co. have filed their report in the pro- 
bate court, which is to the effect that they 
allowed $6,677.09 of general elaims, and 
$141.12 of preterred claims, amounting in all 
to $6,818.21. 


—Iowa, Keokuk. C. H. Emerson, manu. 
facturer of hosiery, leggins and mittens, at 
Keokuk, has retired trom business, and his 
outfit, consisting of 5 knitting machines and 
other necessary machinery, is for sale. 


—Kansas, Peabody. A bill will soon come 
before the senate for abolishing of the silk 
station at Peabody. An effort will be made 
to have the U. 8. Government take charge of 
the station, and operate it, and unless this is 
done, the bill provides for the sale of the 
property. 


—Kentucky, Danville. A company with a 
capital stock of $30,000, to be known as the 
Cogar Hemp Company, has been chartered 
by George Cogar, of Danville, and E. R. 
Spark, of Nicholasville, who propose to buy 
and backle hemp for the use of rope and 
twine manufacturing. 


—Maryland, Ellicott City. A reportreaches 
us that a trust deed has been filed at Ellicott 
City, conveying to Messrs. Reverdy Johnson 
and John L. Donaldson, executors of Miss 
Martha E. Gray, late of Baltimore, the mill 
property of the Gray Mfg. Co., one miie 
from this place. 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. The Faulkner 
Mills have been incorporated, with a capital 
of $200,000. Frederick Faulkner is president 
and John A. Faulkner treasurer. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. The dye works 
formerly conducted by Whitney & Molt, 
whom we recently reported had been peti- 
tioned into insolvency, are, as a conse- 
quence, to be discontinued, and A, C. Her- 
man and W. Molt, who have been connected 
with the dye works tor several years, pro- 
pose, it is said, to form a new company 
under the name of Molt Bros., and that the 
indigo dye, which the late G. Molt invented, 
will be manufactured by the new firm. Itis 
thought probable that the new firm will lo 
cate in Worcester. 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. Some pro- 
gress is reported to have been made in the 
arrangements for the establishing of the 
textile school, of which W. J. Kent, agent of 
the Wamsutta Mills is a chief promoter. 


—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. There isa re- 
port here that Messrs. Kernan and McGlen- 
non are negotiating for a lease of the idle 
Pomeroy Mills, with aview to early starting 
them up. 


— Massachusetts, Pittsfield. On investiga 
tion we learn that Messrs. Arnold and Mc 
Kennon of Stafford Springs, Conn., are the 
parties who will operate the card clothing 
establishment at Pittsfield, reference to 
which was made in our last issue of the 
Textile Advance News. The necessary ma.- 
chinery has been purchased in England 
whither Messrs. Arnold and McKennon 
have been for that purpose. 


—Massachusetts, Shelburne Falls. A por 
tion of the property of the Mayhew & Wil 
kins Silk Company has been sold under a 
foreclosure. There is aconfliction of reports 
as to who the parties are that have pur- 
chased the property. One report has it that 















George W. Halligan, president of the Board 
of Trade, at Shelburne Falls, is the pur- 
chaser. Report No. 2 states that F. H. May 
hew, of Wortendyke, N. J.,is the party to 
whom the preperty was sold. 


—Massachusetts, Spencer. We are in. 
formed that the Massasoit Knitting Mill Co. 
will change its machincry in order that a 
different line of goods than those they now 
make may be manufactured. 


—*New Hampshire, Hillsboro Bridge. The 

roject tor the forming of a stock company 
or the purpose of erecting a knitting mill 
is, for the present, laid on the shelf 


—New Jersey, Hackettstowu. Ashley & 
Shaw Silk Co. have filed articles of incor 
poration. The company has a capital stock 
of $50,000, $1000 of which is paid in. The in. 
corporators are William H. Ashley, John 
Shaw, and Lewis Corcoran, all of Hacketts.- 
town. They weave and dye silk goods. 


—*New Jersey, Oxford. The stockholders 
of the Oxford Dyeing & Printing Co., that 
we previously reported had filed their papers 
at Paterson, this state, have elected the fol 
lowing officers: James Bennett, president; 
Daniel Forest, vice-presieent; G. Cole Ben 
nett, secretary and treasurer. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. A new company, 
to be known as the Griffon Company, has 
been organized here by Ernest F. Gratf and 
others. They will manufacture fine wool 
and worsted goods 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Fairhurst & Co., 
manufacturers of silk ties, handerchiets, 
etc., at Dale Avenue and Grand Street, are 
moving into their new mili at Nos. 535 and 
637 East 18th Street, where they will operate 
sixty 4x4 box looms with fancy motion. 


—New Jersey, Stanwick. Norman R. Grey 
has been named as receiver for Law & Rip 
ple, the firm that operate the Stanwick 
Carpet Mills at this place, and the same 
that we recently reported had been peti 
tioned into insolvency, owing to a disagree- 
ment of the partners over the management 
of the concern, and not to any financial em- 
barassment, as the company is said to be 
perfectly solvent. 


—New York, Amsterdam. The Chase 
Brothers, whose mitten factory, in the 
Pioneer Mill, was badly damaged by fire on 
February 27 (see under Fires, this issue), 
are said to be negotiating a lease of a por. 
tion ot the No.1 mill of Warner D. Forest & 
Company, now owned and occupied by 
Becker, Lindsay & Nolan. 


—New York, Brooklyn. The firm name of 
F. H. Plate & Co., that operates the Prospect 
Knitting Mills, has been changed to Plate & 
Clark. 


—New York, Cohoes. A_ correspondent 
writes us that John Scott, who was formerly 
interested in the Enterprise Mill that was 
sold in October last to Peter McCarthy of 
Troy, N. Y., is making preparations to again 
engage in the knit goods business at the 
Areyle Mill in Cohoes. 


—New York, Cohoes. Charles Fountain 
and others are said to be making arrange 
ments for starting a factory for the manu 
facture of knit goods. 


—New York, Cohoes. We are informed 
that the strike at the Victor Knitting Mills, 
which has been on since the Ist of November 
last, has been compromised. The employees 
have returned to work at one-half the re- 
ductions originally proposed by the owners. 


—New York, Hagaman’s Mills. All of the 
real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., of 
the Anchor Knitting Mill, formerly owned 
and operated by William M. Pawling, will 
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be offered for sale under foreclosure made in 
in Feb. last, on April 3rd, 1897. 


—New York, Mechanicville. John Dona 
hue has retired from the Tenendaho Knit 
ting Company, in which he has been associ 
ated with M. B. Smith, of the Egbert Com 


pany, of Cohoes. This mill will now be 
operated by Messrs. Smith and Leversee. 
—New York, New York City. Abram 


Steinhardt, manufacturer of cords, tasrels, 
etc., has given bill of sale for $3245. 


-New York, New York. The Collins Jute 
Company, that we recently reported incor 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, is 
located at 197 West Street. J. R. Coliins is 
president and treasurer,and W. J. Haring, 
superintendent. They manufacture jute 
bags of every description, and succeed 
to the business of J. R. Collins. 


—New York, Sandusky. We have a report 
that the machinery has been removed from 
Theo. Hayden’s woolen mill, and that it is 
now being installed in the prison at Auburn, 
where it will be used for weaving the cloth 
for the convicts. 


—New York, St. Johnsville. It is said that 
the proprietors of the Lion Knitting Mill 
are negotiating for a dissolution of the co- 
partnership. It is also said that their mill, 
now idle, will soon be re-opened. 


—*New York, Stillwater. The new ma 
chinery for the manufacturing of pulsh knit 
goods in Denison & Co.’s mill, has arrived. 


—New York, Watertown. Weare informed 
that the project for a new silk mill in this 
place bids fair to be abandoned for the 
present. 


—*North Carolina, Charleston. The Char 
leston Cotton Mill was sold at public auc. 
tion Feb. Isth, and was bid in by C. O. Witte, 
representing the bondholders, for $50,000. 
There were no other bids for the mill. The 
remainder of the property, including ma 
chinery, etc., Was purchased by M. F. Ken. 
nedy,agent for the mortgagee, for $29,000. 
The sale Was made in order to have a satis- 
factory settlement with all parties con 
cerned, and it is expected that a reorganiza- 
tion will soon be effected, and the mill once 
more put in operation. 


—North Carolina, Concord. H.N. Randall, 
a hosiery manfacturer of South Woodstock, 
Conn., is in this city, and it is said that he is 
negotiating for the removal of his plant to 
concord. He has not operated his plant at 
South Woodstock, for some time. 


-North Carolina, Graychapel. A. G. 
Hough is starting the knitting business 
with two knitting machines and one looper, 
which for the present will be operated by 
horse power. 


—*North Carolina, Grover, D. R. Bird, 
who we reported contemplated building a 
knitting mill in this place informs us that 
he has decided not to do so. 


-North Carolina, Huntersville. The Virgin 
Cotton Mill has been sold to satisfy a judg- 
ment, to Hariot, Clarkson for $4500. 


—Ohio, Cincinnati. The property and bus- 
iness of Pearce, Atkins & Co. and Henry 
Pearce’s Sons, concerning whose failure we 
gave a complete accountin September last, 
is being advertised for sale by the assignee, 
Wm. C. Cochran. 


—Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. John 
Delahunty has been appointed receiver for 
William Campbell & Company, whose mill 
is located in this place. This is in conse. 


quence of the decision of Judge Beach, set- 
ting aside the assignment made by this firm 
in December, 1895, to Willlam M. House. 
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—Pennsylvania, East Stroudsburg. In re- 
gard to the report that the knitting mill 
iormerly operated by Muehling & Johnson 
being utilized by another concern for the 
manufacture of fine spool silk, Messrs. 
Muehling & Johnson inform us that there 
are several parties negotiating for the wills, 
which are now vacant, but as yet no agree- 
ment has been arrived at with any of them. 


—Pennsylvania, Hollidaysburg. Libby & 
Co., who operate the Enterprise Hosiery 
Mill, at this place, in the manufacture of 
men’s seamless cotton half hose and chil 
dren’s ribbed hose, intorm us that owing to 
the unprofitable condition of the hosier 
trade, they are now closing out their bus 
ness. 


—Pennsylvania, Millville. We are ad- 
vised that Edward Thorp, who has been 
connected with the Tingue Mfg. Co., at Sey- 
mour, Conn.,for several years, has leased a 
woolen factory at Millville, in which he will 
manufacture woolen yarns. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The part- 
nerships under the firm name ot John Brom 
ley & Son, Bromley Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Lehigh Manufacturing Company, 
have been dissolved. Business will be con 
tinued by John H. Bromley and Edward 
Bromley, under the name ot John Bromley 
& Sons, at Front, York and Jasper Streets 
and Lehigh Ave., and also as the Bromley 
Manufacturing Company, at Lehigh Ave., 
in which business William H. Bromley has 
an interest. Joseph H. Bromley will con 
tinue under his own name and that of the 
Lehigh Manutacturing Company, at Fourth 
Street and Lehigh Ave 


—Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. The hosiery 
plant formerly occupied by Byrne, Parsons 
& Co. will be continued in operation by a 
brother ot Mr. Parsons, of Byrne, Parsons & 
Co. 


—Pennsylvania, Scranton. Execution bas 
been issued against the Scranton Lace Cur. 
tain Mfg. Co., at the instance of Creighton & 
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Birch ot New York City, for $75,000. The ex- 
ecution was issued on a judgment bond 
given by the ge 4 last July, and was for 
money loaned, which was to be paid in 
goods. 


—Pennsylvania, Stanwick. On the appli 
cation of counsel, a bill has been granted to 
show cause why a receiver should not be 
appointed for Law & Ripple, carpet manu 
facturers. The bill is returnable on Feb. 
24th. The application for the receivership, 
it is said, is made owing to the disagree. 
ment of the partners over the management 
of the concern. The plant is considered 
worth about $35,000, and the liabilities do not 
exceed $10,000, and the concern is perfectly 
solvent. 


—Pennsylvania, Upland. Joseph Greer, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., denies the report that 
he is the party that is negotiating tor the 
lease of J. P. Crozer’s Sons’ No.3 Mill, at 
Upland. 


—Rhode Island, Burrillville. Concerning 
the report that the mill of J. G. Nichols & 
Son had been leased to Dr. Robert Wilcox 
and Albert Wells, of Pascoag, we are now 
informed that these gentlemen have taken 
possession of the mill, which they will 
operate under the firm name of The Ouk 
Valley Woolen Company. 


—Rhode Island, Newport.%The Narragan 
sett Web Co.,of which we have previously 
made mention, has succeeded the Thurlow 
Burnham Co., manufacturers of suspender 
webs. They have also purchased the plant 
of the old Goodrich Co. The company has 
a capital of $90,000. Henry C. Stevens is 
president of the new company, Henry Bull, 
Jr., vice-president, Clarance A. Hammett, 
treasurer, G. Edwin Sawyer, secretary and 
G. M. Thurlow, general manager. They have 
100 looms and 600 braiders. Their New York 
office is at 55 White St. 


—*South Carolina, Yorkville. The new 
Yorkville Cotton Mill Co. has been incorpor 
ated with a capital stock of $75,000. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotten. 


® 7. J. Kearsey has been selected.as superin- 
tendent of the new Efird Cotton Mills, at 
Albermarle, N.C. 


Daniel J. Carey, who )ja* tor some time 
been employed in the position of second 
hand in the dyeing department of the Whit 
tenton Mills, has resigned his position 
there, in order to aecept the position of 
overseer of dyeing in the Manville (R I.) 
Mills. 


Mr. Moore, secretary of the Fort Mill, 
(8. C.) Cotton Mfg. Co., has resigned. 


E.J. Partington, overseer dyeing at the 
Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, Mass., has severed 
his connections with that company and has 
accepted a position with a Providence, R. I. 
concern. 


8S. R. Kennett is in charge of the weaving 
department in the new mill of the Granby 
Cotton Manufacturing Company, at Granby, 
Georgia, 


E. G@ Barnes is overseer of spinning ‘fo 
the Granby, Ga., Cotton Mfg. Co. 


W.P. Campbell has accepted a position 
with the Granby Cotton Mfg. Co., Granby, 
Ga., for whom he will have charge of carding 


W.F. Green is now with the Granby (Ga.) 
Gessen Mig. Co., a8 overseer of the cloth 
hall. 


Henry Seamens is overseer ot frame spin 
ning inthe Ray Cotton Co.’s mill at Woon 
socket, Rhode Island. 


A. M. Hartwell, tormerly at Lewiston, 
Maine, is now overseer of weaving with the 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 


M. O. Alexander, has resigned the position 
of overseer of carding for the Union Cotton 
Mills, at La Fayette, Ga., and has gone to 
Anderson, 8. C. 


James Ezell, has been secured to over-eer 
the spinning in the Burlington (N.C.) Cotton 
Mills, for several years past he has been 
wo the Oneida Cotton Mills, at Graham, 


Albert Garside has resigned the position 
- cra for the Cocheco Mills, at Dover, 

















Geo. Hillsley, superintendent of the 
Arlington Mills, at Wilmington, Del. has 
resigned after having filled that position 
tor twelve years. 


William A. Perry has accepted a position 
as overseer of carding tor the Grant Yarn 
Company, who operates a 30,000 spindle mill 
on fine numbers, at Fitchburg, Mass.; pre- 
vious to xccepting this position Mr. Perry 
was for a long time with the Merrick Thread 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., where he held a posi 
tion similar to his present one. 


R. A. Wilson is the new ope rintendent of 
the cotton mills at Concord, Cc. 


William H. Brocklehurst is now in charge 
of the weaving at the new Corr Mill, at 
Taunton, Mass. He formerly held a similar 
position in the Borden Mill, at Fall River, 
Mass. 


J.W. Byerly, formerly with the Franklin 
ville (N. C.) Mfg. Co. is now at Durham, N.C. 


Maurice Rose has resigned his position 
as section hand in Whittenton Mill-, Taun 
ton, Mass., and has gone to New York, 


Jos. Plant is now holding a position as 
24 hand of spinning in Manchaug Mill No. 2, 
at Manchaug, Mass 


Wilfred Marks, second hand of spinning 
in the Manchaug (Mass.) Mills has resigned. 


Robert James, second hand at the 
Henrietta (N. C.) Cotton Mill has resigned. 


Jos. Teal is second hand in the frame 
spinning department at the Warwick Mil), 
Centreville, R. I.; tor two years past he has 
been setting up machinery for Fales & 
Jenks, of Pawtucket, R. I 


Chas. M. Sears has resigned his position 
with the Dwight Manufacturing Company at 
Chicopee, Mass., where he has had charge of 
the varding in Nos. land 3 mills during the 
past two years. 


Andrew sryson, of Williamstown, Mass., 
has been engaged to take charge of the dye 
ing for the Johnson Mig. Co., of No. Adams, 
Mass. 


Thos. W. Harvey, formerly with the 
Gibsonville (\.C.) Cotton Mills, is now over 
seer of carding in the Oneida Cotton Mill at 
Graham, N.C. 








R. R. Moore is now in charge of the beam 
ing at the Aurora Mills, Burlington, N.C. 


J. C. Griffin is now section hand in the 
weave wr at _— Granite Mills, Haw 
River, N He as recently with the 
Carleigh Stilts, ot Raleigh, N.¢ 
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the Frank Wilkinson Mfg. Co., Tarriffville 
Conn. 


James E. Ezell is now in charge of the 
spinning at the Glencoe Cotton Mills, of 
Burlington, N. C. 


W. J. Hodfield, ot Turners Falls, Mass., 
has accepted a position with the Dwight 
Company, at Chicopee, Mass., where he will 
have charge of the carding in No. 1 and 3 
mills. 


Joseph Platt has accepted a position as 
second hand in the spinning departments 
of the Manchaug (Mass) Cotton Mill. 


John M. Kimball has resigned the posi- 
tion of treasurer and agent of the W. A. 
Sluter Cotton Mills, Jewett City, Conn. 


William P. Holt has been appointed 
agent of the W. A. Slater Cotton Mills, Jewett 
City,Conn. 


Charles D. Trumbull has been appointed 
treasurer ofthe W. A. Slater Cotton Mills, 
Jewett City, Conn. 


Merrill Gleason has accepted the position 
of overseer of weaving with the Ray Cotton 
Mills, at Woonsocket, R.I. He was formerty 
with the Valley Falls (R. I.) Company. 


W. T. Talley has accepted a position with 
the Cabarrus Cotton Company at Concord, 
N.C., where he will have charge of a section 
in the weaving department. 


E. D.{ Underwood has been promoted to 
the position of section hand in the weaving 
department at the Cabarrus Cotton Com. 
pany’s mill at Concord, N.C. 


Ernest E. Shetters second hand of weaving 
in the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., has been promoted to an ov erseers 
positiou with the same company. 


Woolen. 


Haywood Ramsden, who is now overseer 
of nishing for Milner & Company at 
Moosup, Conn., was formerly with Franklin 
Glazier & Son, in their Hopewell Mills, at 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 














J. Jenkins, tormerly at Broad Brook, 
Conn.,, is now in the weaving department of 
the Mineral Springs Woolen Mills, at Staf.- 
ford Springs, Conn. 











A. H. Trent, of Utica, N. Y., has recently 
accepted a position with the Indian Spring 
Woolen Co., Madison, Maine. 


Geo. Howell, formerly at North Salem, 
Mass,is now inthe weaving department ot 
the Washington Mills, at Lawrence, Mass. 








O. H. Farr,formerly overseer of carding 
and carer et at Rosswell, Ga., is now at 
Lockhart, S.C 


W. T. Landon, formerly with the Dwight 
Mills, at Gadsden, Alabama, is now second 
hand for overseer Benjamine,Hicks, at the 
Union (8. C.) Cotton Mills. 


G. T. King is now master mechanic at 
the Enterprise Mills, at Kings Mountain, N. 
Cc. He was recently at Henrietta, N.C. 











Edward Farrell, overseer of carding at 
the Shove Mills, Fall River, Mass. He was 
recently with the Sagamore Mills, of the 
same place, where he held a similar position. 


A. L. Tolman, formerly overseer of 
weaving at Rays Cotton Mill, Woonsocket, 
R. I. is now in a similar position with the 
Thorndike (Mass,) Cotton Mills Co. 


Chas. F. Smith, of Hartford is now with 

















John M. Leonard, who formerly held the 
position of overseer of carding in the Black 
inton, (Mass.) Mills, now holds a similar 
position with the Collinsville (Mass.) 
Woolen Mills. 


Edwin H. Fenley now has charge of 
a section in the Linnwood Mill, at Briggsville 
North Adams, Mass. He was recently with 
the Great Falls Woolen Co., Somersworth, 
one formerly with the Geabe Woolen 
11is 





John Wilcox has once more returned to 
his former position with the eee 
Worsted Co., at Bordentown, N.. 

Edward. Muldowney has returned to 
Manton, R.1., where he has acce pted a posi- 
tion in the Manton Mill. 


Arthur Craft has secured a position with 
the Hockanum Woolen Mills, Rockville, 
Conn. 
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William Moore is now in the employ of 
the Hockanum Company, Rockville, Conn. 


been 
Conn.,, 


J. Charles Green, who has recently 
with C. D. & C. 8. Chase, at Killingly, 
is now on a trip through the west. 


John Webber, of Salem, Oregon, has been 
engaged to superintend the San Jose Woolen 
Mill, at San Jose, California. 


Jos. Isles, formerly with the Nonantum 
Worsted Company, Newton, Mass, is now at 
Louisville, Ky., where he has accepted a 
position in one of the mills there. 


Howell is now overseer of carding 
Mass. 


Geo. 
at the Washington Mills, Lawrence, 


A. F. Bright has accepted the position of 
designer with Worrall & Taylor, Bridgeport, 
Penn. He has for several years held a 
similar position with the Brookside Mfg 
Co., Lenni, Pa. 


Oscar Pipping is overseer of dyeing in 
the Lapham Mill, at Millbury, Mass 


Edward Blanchard has secured a posi 
tion in the mechanical department of the 
Millbury (Mass.) Woolen Mill. 


James Swan has severed his connection 
with the Glen Woolen Company, of Shewvill, 
Conn 


Joseph Daly has resigned the position otf 
overseer of carding, that he has held during 
the past six years with the Pontoosuc 
Woolen Company, at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Fred, Neff has accepted the position of 
overseer of the finishing department at the 


Geveéna Worsted Mills, of Providence, R. I. 
He was recently at Millbury, Mass. 


with the 


Joseph Swindells, Jr., 1s now 
Man 


Contrexville Manufacturing Company, 
ville, R. I. 


Goodman is now in the dress- 
Sheffield Worsted 


William 
ing department of the 
Mills, at Pascoag, R I. 

Fred Carter, formerly employed as section 
band in the White Mill, at Bridgeton, R. I., 
has secured a position with the Glendale 
(R. I.) Company. 


Arthur North is now with Firth & Foster of 
Philadelphia, Penn. He was formerly over. 
seer of the finishing department with Ed 
ward Steel & Co., Bristol, Penn 


Edward Fanning, superintendent of the 
Pascoag (R. 1.) Worsted Mills, has resigned. 


‘gs now overseer of carding 


Cc. Cobbett 
Rockwell, Leominster, Mass. 


for ica M. 


has ac 


Lester Royal, of Dexter, Maine, 
Dews 


cepted a position as dresser for the 
Woolen Co., North Dexter, Me 


employ of 


Joseph Booth is now in the 
Mass. 


the As-abet Mig. Co. at Maynard. 


James Swan has severed his conne ‘tions 
with the Green Woolen Company, of Shew. 
ville, Conn. 


E. Dailey is in charge of the dyeing depart 
ment at the Black River Woolen Co’s mill, 
Ludlow, Vt 


Knit. 

M.W. 
tendent of the New Britain 
Miils. 


srooks has been appointed superin 
Conn.) Knitting 


J. J. Costello, superintendent for the New 
Britain Knitting Company, at New Britain, 
Conn., has severed his connections with that 
concern. 
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J. F. Hillyer, has resigned his position as 
overseer of spinning for the Portsmouth 
Va.) Knitting Co., and bas accepted a simi 
lar one with Dunn Smith & Co., of Fort 
Plain, N. Y 


John Graham has accepted the position of 
carder with the Star Knitting Company of 
Cohoes, New York. 


Arthur Gee, Superintendent of the Stafford 
-Huguley Hosiery Co., Barnesville, Ga., has 
resigned his position. 


E. H. Bloodworth, has recently 
pou superintendent of the 
fuguley Hosiery Co., at 


been ap- 
Strafford 
Barnesville, Ga. 


Chas. Sanderson, overseer with C. B. 
Alling, Birmingham, Conn, has resigned. 


Gustav Reichelt has accepted the superin 
tendent’s position — the Central Knitting 
Works, of Camillus, N. Y 


Frank Gill has accepted a position as over 
seer of the rib knitting department in the 
Cohoes (N. Y.) Knitting Mill. 


John Donohue, 
daho Knitting Co., 
resigned. 


president of the Genen 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., has 


Silk. 

Samuel Berchy is in charge ot cesigning 
and weaving at the Turner Silk Mill, Tarner 
ville, Conn. 


Miscellaneous. 

A. B. Clough, designer for the Merrimack 
Millis, of Lowell, Mass., is back from his 
European tour. 


Cornelius Shea has resigned his old 
position in the Manton, (R. 1.) Mill. 


Ww. B. 
Mfg. Co., 
attend the Lowell, 


Cole, secretary of the Great Falls 
Rockingham, N. C., will probably 
(Mass.) Textile Schooi. 


Charles P. Morse, employed in the weav 
ing department of the Amory Mills, Man 
chester, N. H., has resigned his position 
there, in order that he may take a three 
years’ course at the Lowell Textile Schoo). 


Hon. M. T. 


Southern tour. 


Stevens is Back from his 


Howland Croft, the worsted manutacturer 
is said to be making preparations for a trip 
around the world. 


Joseph H. Long isfnow 
books for Rhodes Bros. 


—D. E. Saunders, is now in charge of the 
mill supply department of James Foley & 
Co. successors to Putman & Foley, Boston, 
Mass. 


Thos. F. Andrews, overseer of spooling 
and dressing in the Slater Woolen Co.’ 8 mill 
at Webster, Mass., has resigned anc accepted 
a position with the Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Mass 


in charge of the 


Jobn Ballantyne, formerly with the 
Warombo Woolen Mills, at Lisbon, Maine, is 
now representing C. E. Riley & Co., of 
Boston, Mass, 


Marriages. 


Mr. E. K. Hubbard, president of the 
Russell Mfg Co., at Middletown, Conn., and 
Miss Margaret 8. Hubbard. 


Mr. H. T. Pettit. clerk for the Clifton 
(8. C.) Mfg. Co-, and Miss Ola Stewart, of 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Continued on page 124. 
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Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 


Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 


Automatic Boiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Balling Machine. 

Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark 
Banding». 

See under Yarns. 
Belting. 


Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 


Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 


Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Munsen, Chas, Belting Co, Phila, Pa 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange I 
Providence, R. I 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 


Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Bindings». 


See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine 8t, New York. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Hegeman, John, Amsterdam. N. Y. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Boiler Compounds. 
a ae Chemical Co, 432 Murket St, Phila, 


hee G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa. 
Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.S, 35 Wistar Ot, Germantown, Pa 
Boxes, Wooden. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa 
Braids. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Braiding Machines. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, l’a. 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. en Newark, N. J. 
Sargent’s, C. . Sons, Graniteville, 
Card cabanas. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, J 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowe il, Mass, ‘ 
Woonsecket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 
Mass. 
See also Dyeing, 


Mauss. 


Bleaching Machinery, etc, 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Carders’ Tools. 


Brown, W. H, Me 


Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 


Altemus, W. W, & Son, 


Phila, Pa. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 


Furbush, 


Pa. 


Howard, Geo. C., 


Chemicals. 


De Ronde, 


A, & Co, 


ssions are accidental, not intentional. 


chanic St, Worcester, 


2816 N. 4th St, 


M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
178 Barker St., 


Phila., Pa 


254 Front St, New York. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 Pine 
St, New York 
Chenaiat. 
Huntington, Dr. H, 


Coal. 


Dominion Coal Co 


159 Front St, New York. 


, Ltd, 95 Milk;St, Boston 


Copper Print Rellers. 


Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
ass. 


Copper Work for Dyers. 


New 


Brabender, Chas, Sr, 


Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 
Cotton. 

Blaisdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass. 
Cotton Machinery. 


Altemus, W. W, & Son 


Pa. 


Ashworth, Eliajh, 


Paterson, N. J. 
Quarry St, Phila, Pa 


, 2816 N 4th St, Phila, 


Fall River, Mass. 


Atherton Machine Co. Lowell, Mass 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble M 
Mass. 


Draper Company, 


Easton & Burnham, 


Fairmount Machine 
Sts, 


Philadelphia. 


achine Co, Worcester 


Hopedale, Mass. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Works, 22d and Wood 


Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & 
Kitson MachineCo, 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowel! Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 


Co, 


Providence 


saco 


Water Power 


ford, Me. 
Stoddard, Haserick 


ton, 


Thun 


Whitin Machine 


Mass. 


Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Machine Co, Providence, R. 1. 


Machine Shop, Bidde. 


Richards & Co, Bos 


& Janssen, Reading, Pa. 


Woonsocket Machir 
socket. R, 


Wks, Whitinsville, 


Mass. 
ne & Press Co, Woon 


‘otton Openers and Lappers. 


Atberton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bulloug 


Co, Pawtucket, R. I 


Kitson Machine Co, 


MeKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, 


Mass. 
Cotton W ebbing. 


Witter, 


h American Machine 


Lowell, Mass. 
Boston, 


H. M, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 


Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 


Kennedy, Thos. 


Cutters, etc., 


) Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Damper Regulaters. 


D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhill 
8t, Boston, Mass. 


Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R. 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, ——~) Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa 
et ed py eing Machine Co, 152 N. Front 
§t, Phila, F 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Lincoln & Co, 54 "Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R.I 

Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M, 311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

a Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
Yo 

Pe. 4 Peck & Co, Providence, R., I. 

Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston. 

Atteaux, F. E, & bo, 172 Purchase St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 

De Ronde, ie & Co, 254 Front St, New York. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co,77 William 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna, W. W, 52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, P ne Pa. 

Harway paemees & Extract fg. Co, 184 
Front St, N 

Jaeck Bros, J, ” 62.68 No. llth St, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Janney, 0. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm.G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Conn. 

Kalbfleisch, Franklin i, Co, New York. 

Kalle & Co.,77 John St., vag a 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 ree St,N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear] St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray St. Ys | - 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 178 Front St, N. Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

Nashoba Co, Ayer, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mf . Co, 938 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Phillipa, Moro Chemical Co, 181 8. 3d St, 
Phila., Pa. , 

Polhemus, Henry, 66 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine St, New York. 

Sharpless I Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 


WORLD 


Dyers and Finishers. 
Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 

Andover Depot, Mass. 
Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 


ass 
Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol 


Firth & Foster Co, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Franktord, Pa. 
= R Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Cypeate Dye Works, 9138 W. Yor St, Phila, 


Pawtucket pyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw 
tucket, 
Warren, Ww, “Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Dyers’ Clogs. 

Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 

Electrotyping and Printing. 

J.J. Ryder ao 0, 210 Westminster St, Prov 
idence, R. 
Ww hitecomb, i. C, & Co, Boston. 

Elevators. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 

Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., 

Salem Foundry "& Machine Shop, ovbag 
Mass. 

Engineers, Electrical. 

Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Engineers, Mechanical. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Engraving on Wood. 
Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster St, Provi-. 
dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 
American Express Co, offices in every city 

Factery Sites. 

Dolge, Alfred, Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Illinois Centra) R. R, 506 Central Station 
Chicago, 111. 

Lyndonville (Vt.) Board of Trade. 

Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. |}. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 

Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 

Fuel Oil Furnaces. 

Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 

Fulling Mills for Knit Goods. 

Scott, H. W, Bennington, Vt. 

Falling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Gas Singeing Machines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ma. 
Rockwell, W.S. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 

Gear Cutting Machine. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Heating. 

See Ventilating. 

Heddles. 

Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 

Index. 

Burr Index Co, 38% Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ensurance (Employers Liability). 

Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston,|Mass. 





BUYERS’ 


Muit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 


Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Friedber _ C, Edgings, Germantown, 
Phila, 
He ner & “Herwits, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila. 


Mnuit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etc. 


Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
—_ & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
a. 


Mnuitting Machine Cylinders. 
Ashman, Stephen A,3 Fetter Lane, Phila, 


a. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, i Pa 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, 

Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch de Phila, Pa. 


Muitting Machinery. 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa, 

Boss Knitting Machine Co, 7th and Walnut 
Sts, Reading, Pa. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N 

Champion Sewing Machine Co, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Hodgson & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Automatic Napping Machine Co, 
Spring City, Pa 

Leighton Machine C oO, Manchester, N. H. 

Mayo oe Machine & Needle ( 0, 
Franklin, N.f 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 
R. ¥. 

National Automatic Knitter Co, Cherry St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, P hila, Pa. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R, I 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Wiiliams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa 
Staftord, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
Union Raveller C o, Troy, N. Y. 


Mnitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H 
Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick, N. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Fy onn., 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 

Franklin, N.H. 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
Star Needle Co, "New Britain, Conn. 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laberatery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa. 


Looms. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Draper Company, Hope dale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. a 8 Son Co, Phila, Pa 

Howard, Geo. , 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa (For = ) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
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Riehl, Henry & Son, 1130 Charlotte St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. (For nafrow. fabrics.) 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 

socket, R. I. 

Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Novelty Loom Picker Works, 3-7 So. 48th St, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lubricators. 

Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Scott, James, 123 No. Front St, Phila, Pa 
Machinery Wipers. 
American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St, Phil 
adelpbia, Pa. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass 
Whiton, The D. E. Oo, New_London, Conn. 
Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chenrists. 
Kalbfleisch, Franklin H, Co, New York. 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble|Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Mill Builderstand Engineers, 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, P ate rson, N. J. 
“ill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
eee Charles, 191 Berks St, Phita, Pa. 
Buc _ 2y’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson 
N. 


Hill, = Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange P, 
Providence, R. I. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, L. 5S, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8S. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield. 
vt 


Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon 
socket, R. 
Oilless Beartage. 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Paints. 
American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 17 
Broadway, New York. 
Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, 22 Dey St, New York 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass 
Penatocks. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 78 
Pine St, New York 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N 


2333S 


—— 
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Pipe Covering (“lagnuesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 
Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 
Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
oston, Mass. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Cresson, Geo. V, Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Presses. 

Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa 

Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


N.J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R 


Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
Water. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 525 W. 
St, New York. 


Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Kalbfleisch, Franklin H, Co, New York. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
Smemiemn, Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Gowde . A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom icker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Ribbens. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, Pa. 
Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. eatin | Bad and Com posi- 
ion. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, “Tichesend, Va. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Reofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Scheels. 
Lowell Textile Schoo], Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Champion Sewing Machine Uo, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond 8ts, Phila, Pa 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila. Pa. 
Mills, Wm, 120 No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Phila, Pa. 


Mth 


Pa. 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 


Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
7. A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
ass, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Shoddies. 

See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 

See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc, 
Silk Machinery. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 

New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 


American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual Bldg, 
Phila, Pa 


Skylights (Metal). 
Van Noorden & Co, Boston, Mass. 
Slashers. 
Cobeee Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
Y. 


aaah ell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Seaps. 
Ameren Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 


India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Spindles. 
te Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R.I. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsvllle, 


Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 990 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 


Mass. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 


Spinners’ Supplies. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 


Spinning Tubes. 


Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. 1. 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 


Steam Damper Regulators. 


D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 

Mass. 
Steam Engines. 

Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hooven (The), Owens & Keutschler Co, 
Hamilton. O. 

Ne tobe a Ice 
burgh, N 

Toomey, Frank, 


Machine & Engine Co, New 
131 N 


Steam Separators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. 
St., Boston. 


3d St, Phila, Pa. 


(Curtis), 29 Haveril) 


Steam Specialties. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Simmons, John & Co, 106-110 Centre St, N. Y. 
Steam Traps. 
D’Este & Seeley 
St, Boston, 
pansion). 
Haines, W.8, 136 So. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Steel Castings. 
Chester oe Castings Co, 407 Liberty St, 
Phila, Pa, 


Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
Mass. (return float and ex 
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Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J. 
Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, N. Y. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Cypress Tank Co, Bridgeport, Florida. 
fe 1, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 

Phila, Pa. 

Oat, Jos, & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 


Tapes and Braids. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, KR. I. 
Perseverance Mills, 2632-40 Mascher St 
Phila, Pa. 
Witter, H. M. & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 


Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W. 8, 136 Se. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 


Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa. t 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio 
Valves. ; 
D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, boston, 
Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass. 
New England Heating & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R 
Pancoast Ventilator Co, Phila, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 344 Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. ; 
Van Noorden & Co, Harrison Ave, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Water Wheels. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa. _ 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co, Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
Ms Be 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 

Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 

Replogle Governor Works, Akron, Ohio. 

Winders. (Hostery.) 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 

Wool. ieee 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. ¥. 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. Phila, 

Pa. 

Weol Cleaning Compound. 

India Alkali Works, Boston. 


Weol Combing Machinery. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Wool Extracts. 

Daly, Jas. E., & Co., 105 River St., Paterson, 


Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sullivan, R. T, 155 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 

Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 

R. 1. 


Weolen Machinery. 

Agoemen, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Pbile 
"a. 

Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & 8on Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Maas. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 

White, John F, 38 River St, Providence, 
R, I 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 

socket, R. I. 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 

Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 

Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 

Muhblhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 
Pa. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Bowers’, James, Sons, Ltd, Chester, Pa. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Muhilhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 
Weool Sorters and Scourers. 
Duross, Theodore A, Kensington Ave. and 
Huntingdon St, Phila, 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R, I. 

Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Maas. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 36 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Carpet Yarns. 


Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 


Colored Cotton Yarns. 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

Sanford _—— Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 8 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, ilmington 
Del. 
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Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass 

N.Y. 
Phila, Pa 
Germantown 


EKichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, 

Germantown Spinning 
a 


Co, 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, 
Hadley Co, a bro, F Mass. 
Hawes, O.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 4 Broadway, te # 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 
City. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
North Athens Cotton Mills, Athens, 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Sampson, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, 
Mass. 
Montgomery, 


R. I. 


Tenn, 

Boston, 

J.R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St. 

Skerry, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York. 
Gassed Yarns. 


o, Pawtucket, R. I. 
onard St, New York. 


Greene & Daniels ¥f 
King, Alex, &Co, Lx 


G.azed Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, uM. YY. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church % P hila, Pa. 

Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, ins and 29 
Mercer St, N. 

King, Alex, & Co, D4 Leonard St, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thre ad Co, Fall River, Mass, 
Mercer St, N. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St,New York. 

Moore, C, & Co, 128. 5th St, Pilha, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


and 29 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B, F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Oo, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass 

Croll, Albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway,N. Y 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pu. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtuc ket, R. 1 

Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 C hestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., 
ton, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 
Ms 


Bos 


Fall River, Mass 
86-88 Franklin St, 


WORLD 


Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y 
Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N, J. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns. 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Wilmington Mills Mig. Co, Wilmington 
Del. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 216 Chestnut St, 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, 


N.Y. 


pata, Pa 
%, @ 


Ramie. 


Holland & Webb, New York. 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., 
ton, Mass. 


Bos 


Silk Yarns. 


C a ney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pu. 

Hawes, 0.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holiand & W ebb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Spun Silk Yarns. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 
phia, Pa. 

Clasgens, The J. 
Obio. 

Hollister Bros, 160 5th Ave, New York. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

King, Alexander & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. Y 

Mitchell, Jas. E. & Co, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth 8t, New York. 

River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

war eer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Sker r y, A. 

Solis, Andrew J, 
St, Boston, 


516 Market St, Philadel 


& H. Co, New Richmond 


T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand S!,N. Y. 
Alleghany: Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 
Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. 
Jefferson St, Camden, N. J. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, 
Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain 
Philadelphis, Pa 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, How York. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 
_& 4 


516 Market St, 


R. I. 

Broadway and 
N.Y. 
Sts, 


Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N. J. 
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The Textile World’s 
Information Department 


Is the BEST syatem of communication 
between manufacturers wanting men, 
and superintendents and overseers 
wanting positions. 

It is in immediate charge of a , 
practical mill superintendent, who ll 
gives personal attention to each I 
case. There is no charge to manu- Me | 
facturers, nor is there any “en- 
trance fee” to applicants, but if a HH 
position is secured a very moderate VAY 
charge is made to the applicant. We 
will not knowingly enter the name of 
an incompetent or intemperate man. 

Hundreds of superintendents and 
Overseers are now satisfactorily 
filling positions obtained through 
us, and scores of the best mills use me 
this Bureau EXCLUSIVELY, because | 
they have found it to be the best 
and most satisfactory. Its methods 
are prompt, courteous, business-like Ht 
and strictly confidential. 
Correspondence solicited. 


TEXTILE WORLD'S INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


2 Ra ee ECE 


* 2a > 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W. H. COTTON. 


A practical mill man is in charge of the Information Department and Overseer’s Bureau. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until po-ition is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1219 Superintendent. A young man 
“i” who has bad a practical experience 
in every department of a woolen mill, in 
cluding designing, wishes to secure a posi 
tion as superintendent, designer or both. 
Is highly recommended by his present em 
ployers for whom he holds a position as 
overseer. His strong points are on cassi 


meres, cheviots and Unions. 
1208 Designer or Superintendent. 
aA Graduate of textile school. Experi 
enced in most kinds of woolens. During 
the eight years very successful on fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres., also overcoatings 
35 years of age and married. The bestof 
references as to ability and character. 


1203 Superintendent, Woolen, or 
#-VY superintendent and designer. Age 
89; married. Has held a position as super. 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
7in another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, «overts, cassimeres, wor 
sted and keraeys; also serges. 


1186 Woelen Assistant Superintendent 
OV or designer. Age 26. Graduate of 
Philadelphia Textile Schoo}. Fancy wool 
ens and novelty dress goods. Familiar 
with English and American machinery. 


First-class references. 

| ] 74 Woolen Superintendent wantsa 
‘ position as superintendent, designer 

or weaver. Age 47; married. Crompton or 

Knowles looms, cheviots, suitings, tricots 

and face goods Don’t want a position in 

Canada. Good references 


1170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
a position as superintendent and de 
signer of a small mill, or superintendent of 
a large mill. Age 54; marrried. Don’t want 
a position in any of the Southern or Western 
states. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable parties 


1159 Woolen Superintendent. A 
~V~’ first class man on carriage robes, 
furniture plush, bed and horse blankets, Has 
excellent references. Has held present po- 
sition as superintendent for several years; 
good reasons for desiring achange. Age 39; 
married, 


| 154 Agent or Superintendent, bas hada 
. good experience in every depart 
ment of a cotton mill, and understands 
manufacturing ducking, carpet yarns, ho 
siery yarns, seine twine and netting; also 
v ‘rious otber kinds of white goods. Age 31; 
single. Refers to{past employers. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1220 Cetton Mill Superintendent or 

— overseer Of weaving wants position, 
Age 87. Has hada good experience and is 
well recommended, Cotton goods, plain or 
fancy. Can design. 


1114 Superintendent and Overseer, 
wants position on cotton goods, has 
had a first-class experience, and can furnish 
first-class references. Will go anywhere; 
age 39 and married; salary reasonable; is a 
first class man on seamless bags. 
l 108 Cotten Superintendent or would 
accept position as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good refer 
ences and a first-class record, and is a thor 
ough mechanic; familiar with ull kinds otf 
yarns, especial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married. 


1 133 Is a good man on cotton goods; age 

— 43; married; American, wants po 
sition as superintendent. Refers to first- 
class companies; is well posted on various 
kinds of machinery. 


1184 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 

wants position. Age 50; married. 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, ete.: also all 
kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references. Superintendent eighteen years 
at one mill. ; 





l 177 Superintendent wants position in 

: cotton mill. Will accept position as 
assistant superintendent, or weaver and de 
signer. Is familiar with a great many kinds 
of work. Has held positions in some of the 
largest mills in New England, and refers to 
men who hold high po-itions in the best 
mitis; age35; married 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1147 Woolen Carder. Age 45: mar 

ried. Overseer 18 years in one 
place. Long experience on al! wool, wool 
and cotton mixed, shoddy, etc., ete. Wil] gro 
anywhere except Canada, 





710 Low stock his strong point, but 
has carded all kinds of stock. Age 40 
married. Salary 3.00. : 
1082 Woolen carder experienced on 
“all classes of underwear 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 
of age and married. Good references. 


1 197 Woolen Carder wants position. 

< Overseer over 16 year- in some of the 
best woolen mills. Accustomed to all kinds 
ot work. Age 50; married. Well recom 
mended. 
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1190 Weeles Carder or Spinner. Age 
- 7; married: One reeler and one 
piecer in family. Has been overseer and 
spinner for the last fifteen years for one 
firm, which is now out of business. Refers 
to past employers. Can take position at 
once. Familiar with wool shoddy and 
cotton; Furbush, Lee and other makes of 
machinery. 


l 153 Comber. Understands repairing 
be and running combers, speeders and 
cards. Overseer seven years in one of Eng 
land’s fine mills, on counts ranging from 1203 
to 1503. Will accept a position as overseer 
or2d hand. Refers to responsible parties as 
to ability and character. 
1213 Woolen Carder wants position. 
“~+*7 Age 45 and married. Is tamiliar 
with a great variety of work. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


910 Esa good carder on plain, colored 
' and fancy white stock. Age 41. $2.50 
and up. 





1135 Second Hand of Cotten Card.- 
Ov i, g and combing. Wants position. 
Has first-class references. Age 28. 


104 )9 Overseer of Cotton Carding is 
“ open for a position, Age 40; mar 
ried, 


910 Overseer of cotton carding. Good 
: man on white or colored yarns, for 
plain or tancy work. Age 42; married 


94] Carder, cotton. Has had a thorough 
= experience as overseer in some first 
class miils, to which he refers. Sheeting 
varns a specialty 

Ai )D A First class cotton carder and spin 
“VV ner is open foranengagement. Refer 
ences are of the best 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


l l 12 Overseer of Weolen Spinning 

~ wants position. Has first-class ref 
erenCes. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 
accept second band’« position. 





Q67 Woolen Spinner. Age 25; single 
JOE Wants position where there is an op 
portunity to rise in the business. 


1 195 Spinner, Wooten. American; age 
~’ $1; married. Experienced on yarns 
froml1to71-2run. Refers to past and pres 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer. 
Will not go to Southern States, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 


1 1 1 1 Overseer of Spinning wants po 
sition. Age 48 and married. Has 
good recommendations from last employers 
Has worked on cassimeres, wool shoddy, 
tancy eiderwown and flannels. Will go any 
where. 
1152 Woolen Spinner wants position 
Ve as overseer or 2d hand, in Southern 
cr Western States, or Pennsylvania. Age 20; 
single. Understands Johnson & Bassett 
operators and mules. Has worked on a 
variety of goods. Good recommendations as 
to character and ability. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


1] 198 Coueon Spinner, -pooling, warp- 
YO ing, slashing, web drawing, skein 
winding and quilting on linen. Well recom. 
mended, Age 42; married. Has worked in 
some of the best mills. Will go anywhere. 
Would accept a good second hanid’s position 





| 


] 171 Overseer of Cotton Ring Spin- 

ning. Age 25; good reterences. Has 
made yarns from number &s to 100s. A good 
manager of help. 


1196 Mule or Ring cotton spinner 

. wants position as Overseer. Age 36; 
married; 12 years in one mill; 6 years as 
mule spinner, 2 years as second hand and 4 
years as Overseer. Has had a very thorough 
experience on tickings, shirtings and den 
ims. Used to both English and American 
make of machines. References are good; 
can accept position at once. 


] 189 Spinner, Cotton, Mule or Ring. 
. Age 33; married. Ginghams, dress 
goods, flannels and hosiery yarns. English 
or American make of machinery. tefer 
ences if desired. Don’t want a position in 
Maine, Canada or any Western state. 
1187 Overseer of Dressing or spin 
ning wants a position in a cotton 
mfll. Is an Al man on colored or white 
goods, and understands slashing and beam- 
ing thoroughly. American; age 38; married. 
Hus bad charge in s:ome of the Lest mills of 
New England Sheetings, shirtings, dress 
goods, cheviots, flinnels and sateens. 
Familiar with Mason, Whitin and Lowell 
machinery 


1176 Ring Spinner, Overseer wants 

position on medium, fine or coarse 
spun yarns; age 38; married. Can take po. 
sition atonce. Cuan furnish satisfactory ref 
erences from past and present employers. 
Good reasons for wishing to make a change. 


1158 Overseer of Hing Spianing, 
. spooling, warping and sla-hing 
wants position on white work, fine or coarse. 
Age 46; single. Will go anywhere. Good 
references. Familiar with Mason, Bedford, 
Lowell and Fales & Jencks machinery. 


12 )4 Situation wanted as boss spinner, 
ond or second hand and mule fixer on 
Pla t mules. Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, and al-o 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 35 years old 
and married; good references. 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1216 Weaving and Dressing. Man 
as wants posilion as overseer of weav- 
ing or dressing, or both, in some good 
woolen mill. Has had 16 years’ experience. 
Can pick patterns and figure yarns. Has 
references, 


] 172 Wants an Overseer’: Position. 

“~ Has had charge of weaving ani 
dressing, and is a designer. Crompton, 
Knowles or Gilbert looms. Two workers in 
family. Has first class references. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 

wants position. Would accept 2ni 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 36; ~ingle. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worste:is, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania, 


106 es Wants boss job in flannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, bas 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


1115 Overseer of Weaving wants 

“ position in woolen mill; age 50 and 
married; mill stopped, canse of being out 
of a position; is a reliable man, first-class 
references; has worked on dress goods, car 
riage cloths, blankets, etc. 


ee a ee eee 
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COTTON WEAVERS, 


176 Wanted. A position as overseer of 

weaving, second band or loom fixer, 
either in a cotton, woolen or jute bagging 
mill, by a faithful, sober, steady man, fally 
capable in either of the above positions. 
Referenees furnished as to character and 
experience. 


l 11 3 Overseer of Weaving woolen or 

~ cotton goods; age 30 and married. 
Will work for moderate pay until ability is 
proven. Will goanywhere. Hasa thorough 
knowledge of box looms and plain. Cuan 


furnish good references if required. 

1110 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 
fancy or plain. Age 42; German. 

Wants position as overseer, or will take 

second hand’s position. Has had charge 

where first-class goods are made. Good ref 

erences. 


1073 Overseer of Weaving, cotton. 
~ Is a good man on tancy work, fine 
goods, lenos,etc. Has good reference. Age 
35; married. Is familiar with the work in 
some of the best mills in New Kngland. 


1127 Overseer of Weaving. French. 

= Age %86; married. Understands 
sheetings, drills and prints. Will go any- 
where. Out of work; mill stopped. Refers 
to past employers. 


_ FINISHERS. 





1161 Woolen Finisher wants position. 


American; age 37. Don’t want to go 
to Southern or Western States. Has had a 
thorough experience on cheviots, cassi 
meres, broadcloths, mohairs, beavers, cloak 
ings, Overcoatings, etc. Good references if 
required. 


998 Es an Al Woolen Finisher. Age 

-—“ 36; married. Has been employed in 
two of the very best mills in New England, 
and refers to them as to character and 
ability. 


1041 Weolen Finisher. Has had ex 

perience on fancy and picce dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% vears. Will work for $250 
per day. 


1207 Weoolen or worsted finisher 
‘ wants position as 2nd hand in 
some first-class mill. Has had a good ex 
perience as 2nd hand, and refers to past and 
present employers; age 28. Especially 
strong on Scotch tweeds, dress goods and 
fancy cassimeres. Familiar with English 
and American machinery. 


1214 Weoolen and Worsted Finisher. 
aad A first class man. One that has had 
a thorough experience in one of the best 
mills in New England. 





DYERS. 


1217 Weolen Dyer, wants position as 
boss dyer on beavers, kerseys, dress 
goods, cloakings, piece dyes, worsted yarns, 
both with machine and hand dyeing. Also 
wool in fancy colors. 


1145 Overseer of Dyeing cotton. Ac 
~ customed to cotton thread, cotton, 
yarn and chaine waip. Has held the posi 
tion of overseer in first-class mill» and has a 
general knowledge of cotton dyeing. Age 
50, married. Now open for an engagement; 
have references. 





754 Dyer. Woolen and cotton. A long 

. experience in the leading cotton and 
woolen mills. First class references. An all- 
right man. 


1165 Dyer, wants position on cotton 

“ goods, ginghams, stripes, and cotton 
goods in general, long and short chain. Un- 
derstands sizing. Southern states or Canada 
preterred. Now in the South. Age 87; 
married. 


1166 Dyer on wool or cotion piece 

skein and raw stock, cotton and silk 
noils,and mixed, fibres and knit yarns. Age 
40; married. Has had a good experience, 
and refers to good parties. 


1146 Bleacher and Dyer wants posi. 
tion. Age85and married. Is highly 
recommended by reliable manufacturers; 
experienced on all classes of underwear; 
also skein yarns. 
] 199 Dyer. 
“™ cotton 


Wants position on fancy 
skein yarns, and long and 
short chains. Has a thorough knowledge of 
alizarine and indigo blue dyeing. Has 
twenty years’ experience. Can give first. 


class references. 
12 )] W ants po-ition in laboratory man. 
-~ ufacturing, house or mills, or would 
accept a position as second hand of dyeing. 
Age 28; single. Has been employed by two 
of the best houses in the country. Can take 
position at once. Western and Southern 
States burred out. 





] 175 Finisher or Dyer, woolen goods, 

‘Y wants position in Western or South- 
ern States; cassimeres, blankets, dress 
goods,etce. Refers to mills in which he has 
held position as overseer; age 43; married. 


References are good, 

1149 Woolen Dyer. American; age 4; 
“ married, Familiar with wool and 

worsted yarns, piece dyeing, cotton, cotton 

yarns, shoddy and extracts. Good refer- 

ences, 


1188 Dyer on cotton yarn or thread. 
‘ Age 28; married. Will not go South 
or to Canada References if required. Six 
years’ experience as second hand in a first 
class thread mill. 


1194 Dyer, Woolen; age 32; married. 
e Has held position as assistant dyer 
and overseer of dyeing. Refers to present 
employer; good re n for changing. Could 
take position on one week’s notice; worsted 
yarns, wool in stock and piece dyes. 














1163 Kanit. Good man for hosiery mill; 
~ understands buying, selling and 
finishing. Has had first class experience, 
and can furnish first-class references. 
Would accept position as travelling sales. 
man. 


] 164 Wants Position as superintendent 

of hosiery mill, or overseer of 
woolen carding and spinning. 35 years of 
age; 9 workers in family. Has good refer. 
ences, and has had a good experience. For 
further information address No. 1164, care 
Guild & Lord. 


1131 Manager of Knitti MaGill, or 

e will accept position as finisher and 
shipping clerk; age Has worked on cot 
ton and wool, flat and fleece, also rib goods. 
Familiar with many kinds of machinery. 
References from first class men, 


677 Maitter wants position. Is a man 

fully capable of handling a knitting 
plant, poareey or underwear. Age 82; mar- 
ried. Best of references as to character and 
ability. Can take position at once. 
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887 Superintendent. I+ 4 practical mil! 
man with 20 year’s experience in card 
ing, spooling and knitting. Age %5. Now 
employed in one of the best mills in New 
England. 





1173 Wants Position as overseer of 

knitting department. Understands 
all kinds of paepines; eam work, vertical 
stripes, full fashioned flat cuff, rib knitting, 
etc. Refers to good people who have known 
him for 28 years, and others; age 38, married. 


1185 Mnit Superintendent or Over- 
seer. Have successfully started 
several plants. Understands all kinds of 
cotton or worsted underwear, and al! kinds 
of machinery, spring or latch. Age 45; 
married. 


1180 Wants position as2nd h nd ot card 
ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
23; single. Has been successful in like posi 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. 1., Conn., 
N. H,, Penn., N. Y. or N. J. References if re 
quired. 
1148 Mauitier or Machinist. Age 28: 
married. Understands Lamb ma 
chines, full fashioned underwear, and ladies’ 
and children’s underwear. Good references. 
Owing to the mill shutting down is now out 
ot work. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1211 Designer. Open for an engage. 
ment. A first class man on worsteds 
and woolens, and cotton and worsted mixes, 
cassimeres and cheviots, cheap and fine 
goods. 


1209 Book-heeper is open for an en 
“ gagement. Will accept a position 
in any State. Could take a position at once. 
Has first-class references. 


1156 2nd Hand of Dyeing or overseer 
b of washing and bleaching wants po 
sition. Familiar with knit goods, wool. 
Age 33. Don’t want a position in Canada or 
the Western or Southern states. Can take 
position at once; good references. 


1162 Good Man for Beaming De- 
partment. On heavy sized, plain 
calicoes and colored cotton goods, twills 
and sheetings. Willgo anywhere. Age 33; 
married. Good references. 


549 Hosiery Superintendent. Now 
ote employed in @ first-class mill; wishes 
to change. Don’t want a position in the 
Southern States or Canada. Has starte: five 
new knitting millsduring the past ten years. 
Is an American, 3i years of age and married 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery and 
has first.class references. 


1192 Worsted Steam Dresser wants 
“+ position as overseer. Has worked 
in some of the best mills in England and 
America. Has high references; age 36; mar- 
ried. Has a thorough knowledge of both 
plain and fancy work. 


1087 Overseer of Beaming, Design- 
ing or Weaving. 35 years of age. 
Married. Has worked on dress foods, silk 
striped shirtings, pantaloon goods, ging 
hams, etc. Highly recommended. Will go 
any where in the United States. 


1157 Wants position. Has a general 
‘ knowledge of all departments in a 
cotton mill, and can fill most any position. 
Has highest of references; age 26, married. 








1 1 51 Aast. Superintendent or De- 

. siguer wants position. Age 33; mar. 
ried. Worked on cloakings, faney worsteds, 
cheviots, dress goods and cassimeres. Can 
refer to past employers. 


1 137 A Salesman for an Underwear 
2! Mill. Would prefer the account of 
some large underwear mill exclusively. 
Salary or commission. Is an experienced 
salesman and with 9 years practice in the 
manufacture of knit underwear. 


1205 Designer, Woolen, wants posi 
= tion. Age 30 and married. Refers 
to some of the best menand mills. Prefers 
a position in Mass., R. I., Conn., Penn. or 
N. Y Experienced on plain and fancy 
woolens and worsteds, cheviots, cassi- 
meres and fancy tweeds. 
1206 A Young Mian, 27 years of age, 
“ who bas had ten years’ experience 
in a bleaching department, desires a 
position. Can bleach for dyed or white 
work from the caustic soda or lime formule. 
Can furnish reterence as to workmansnip, 
character and sobriety. 


1 155 Wool Sorter. Understands grad 

“~ ing all sorts of wool. 2% years of 
age, and single. Will go anywhere, except- 
ing Western States. Can take position at 
once. 


12 ) Silk Superintendent is open tor 

<< an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manutactur 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of -uperintendent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years ot 
age, and married. Has the best of refer 
ences. For any further information address 
this paper. 


l 134 Position wanted as designer or as 
" sistant superintendent by young 

man, graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 

School; now employed. High references. 


1142 Position wanted as assistant super. 
“~ intendent or designer in woolen 
mill (N. E states preferably), by young man 
26 years of age, of several years mill experi 
ence and a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Textile School. The salary expected would 
be small to begin with, as astart is the chief 
object at present 


1193 Designer, with a long experience 
“™ on worsteds, silk,etc. A competent 
reliable man. Refers to past employers. 


1119 Saleaman, wants position selling 

dyestuffs. Is a thoroughly posted 
man in thisline; can refer to past employ 
ers. Willgoanywhere. Age 4l and married. 


1 124 Bleacher wants position. Age 50; 

= married. Has been employed in a 
first class bleachery for several years, and 
can furnish good references. Will go any- 
where. Wages moderate. 


533 Situation wanted as superintendent 
vu in flax, hemp or jute mill. Can make 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Twenty years experience in the same line, 
both wet and dry spinning 


1 1 44 Salesman wants position as trav 

eling salesman for dyestuffs, mill 
supplies, oils, etc., in which line he has had 
a good expeirence. Has first-class letters of 
recommendation from past employers, and 
others; age 45; widower. 


1 141 Overseer of Wool Serting wants 

position. Understands sorting and 
grading in all its branches; 20 years experi 
ence as boss sorter. Can give the best ot 
references from past and present employers. 
Is a good judge of the shrinkage of wool, and 
understands the selection of woo! in market 
for mill. Has six workers in family. 
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Continued from page 110. 


Mr. James F. Powers, Master Mechanic 
for the Pierce Mfg. Co., of New Bedford, 
Mass., and Miss Catharine E. O'Neil; they 
have gone on their wedding tour to Wash 
ington and other plaees. 


Mr. Chester Clark, a son of J. A. A. W. 
Clark, of the Globe Cotton Mills, Augusta, 
Ga., and Miss Charlotte Butt of thesame city. 


Deaths. 


Auburn, Maine, formerly 
in the Hill Mill, of 
recently with the 
Maine. 


Albert Ring, at 
overseer of spinning 
Lewiston, Maine, and 
Barker Mill, of Auburn, 


retired manufac 
River, Mass. 


Mr. Chas. E. Hawes, 
turer of New Bedford and Fall 
Providence, 
mechanic at 


Mr. James Jackson, 82, at 
R.1., for many years master 
Mauchaug, Mass. 

John Heywood, an employee in 
weaving Sopartme nt ofthe Harmony 
of Cohoes, N. 


the 
Mills, 


John Smith, at Cohoes, N. Y., 
with the Enterprise Mil), but more 
at the Granite Mill. 


formerly 
recently 


Mass 
for 


Monson, 
Mills 


at 
Plunkett 


John Kerrigan, 
employed in the 
years or more 


, was 
thirty 


Peter Morin, employed in the Farwell 


Woolen Mills, Lisbon, Maine. 


William Whitaker, aged 55 years, at Phila 
delphia. Deceased was a member of the 
firm of Wm. Whitaker & Sons. 
x, 

Southern 
mill 


was a lead. 
States. 
men, 


E. M. 
ing manufacturer 
Seven sons, all 1 
survive him. 


Holt, Burlington, 
in the 
sading cotion 


David A. 
chanic in the Hamilton 
Globe Village, Mass. 


Mr. Charles Ellis, 


me. 
at 


Grover, for 25 years master 


Woolen Mill, 


senior member of the 


. by the Jap weavers, 


firm of Charles Ellis & Son, of Savannah, 
Ga., deceased was a native of West Dedham, 
Mass., who emigrated south many years ago 


Mr. Isaac V. Bardin, senior member of the 
cotton _ ot Bardin & Murdoch, Charles 
ton, 8.C 


Mr. Benjamin J. Wilson, of Newark, Obio, 
at one time a manufacturer of woolen goods 
at the above place. 

Mr. John W. Dobson, yarn manufacturer 
in the Keystone Mills, of Manayunk, Phila 
delphia, Penn. Mr. Dobson was a member 
ot the old firm of Schofield & Dobson, which 
was dissolved some time ago. 


David Linn Coyle, for many years a dealer 


in cordage on Commercial Street, above 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


—The Japanese are learning -to dis- 
They 
formerly used the India product exclu 


criminate in the matter of cotton. 
Now they prefer Egyptian and 
find that 
among the latter there is a difference in 
The 


has 


sively. 


American cotton; and they 


the products of different states. 


Japanese minister to Washington 


been in Texas looking intothe condi- 


tions of the cotton trade there, to report 
to his government. The Texas staple, 
he says, is preferred above all others 
for some lines of 


its and 


of 


presence 


because length 
The of 


Southern cotton exchang- 


goods, 

tw] 
strength. Japanese 
buyers in our 
nation’s 


es in another indication of that 


open-eyed progressiveness. 





WANTED 


Superintendent for a _ large we 
mill, on medium and fine grades of men's 
wear Address .P 152 Textile World, 
telling fully of ability, experience, posi- 
tions, relerences, compensation, age, et« 
Correspondence confidential Applica- 
tions are also invited for a designer's po- 
sition in same mill. Must be competent 
to do high class original work 


aving 





WANTED: Desirable Accounts 


One of the largest Importing and Commis 
sion Houses wants desirable Domestic and 
Foreign accounts. Interview or correspond 
ence with mill owners or salesmen controll 
ing same desired. 


Address: L. W. L., TEXTILE WORLD. 





WANTED: 


A MAN thoroughly 
manufacture of silk twist; also silk, 
worsted, mohair and cotton braids of 
every description. Must be good de 
signer and thoroughly familiar with 
the trade. Address, BRAIDS, 
Care Textile 


tamiliar with the 


World 


Designer Wanted. 


Designer of fancy cotton shirtings and 
cotton dress goods. Must be capable of 
Original and artistic work in novelties. Ap 
plications to receive attention should con 
tain full particulars as to qualifi.ations 
compensation and references; and will, it 
desired, be considered confidential. 





FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MAGHINERY, 


Double Corliss Engine, cylinder 23x60 in Single Corliss 
Engine, cylinder 20x48 in. Singles Corlise Engine, cylinder 
16x36 in Single Corliss Engine, cylinder 12x24 in 0-40 
50-80 and 100 H. P. Automatic Engines 

Large stock of Plain Slide Valve Engines, Boilers, Steam 
Pumps, Feed Water Heaters, Lathes, Planers, Shapers, 
Drill Presses, Milling Machines, Electric Motors and Dy- 
namos, and Wood-working Machines. Let me know your 
wants as my stock is constantly changing. Yours respect- 
fully, FRANK TOOMEY, 181 Mo. ard SC, Philadelphte 





Address, P 151, Textile World. 

rhe Southern industrial 

7 2 99 Journal, tells the truth 
l zé. about Southern condi 

tions and possibilities. If 

‘u are interested, se nd 25 cents for 3 months or $1 
per year, THe *‘ Dixie"’ Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. J. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 
so - . 
e 
Knitting Mill 
Wanted ! rhe town of Lyndonville, Ve 


aivantages for a Knitting Mi 








SPLENDID POWER, wate: jour 
BEST HELP native) at reasonabl 
cooD FREICHT and shippin 


rhe townspeople are progressive and 
legitimate enterprises. The town has el 
water, It ix « fine loc ation for a wood. 
ment, Plenty of hard wood cheap 


LYNDONVILLE, ene 
VERMONT. ‘ 


ISTABLISHED Is6v 


FREE SIT | JAMES BOWER’S SONS, Lit 
Manutacturers of 
ALL GRADES pases COLORS OF 


Woo! Shoddies and Worsted Waste, 


CHESTER, PA. 


COTTO FicTORY SITES +. 


SALE 








FOr, 
in the fast growing villa,-- of 
DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 
Water unexcelled for Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad. 
Best Shipping Facilities. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Along the line of the 


Iilinois Central Rail | ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville. N. ¥ 
road Co. in West Tennessee, Mississippiand | 





Louisiana are offered with eheap fuel, low- 
priced American lahar, best of fre ght facil Established 1844 


a a oa anion ween Y ith liberal | B E NJ. BUC K L E Y’S S 0 N ' 


subscriptions to stock, if desire a 
Write for pamphlet’ One Hundred Cities (Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 


and Towns Wanting Industries,” which | GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


gives in a nutshell statistics of desirable 
places. The undersigned solicits and will Manufacturer of all kinds of 


treat in confide nee all correspondence with SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, &C, 


those prospecting for new locations 


CEORCE C. POWER, 


Industrial Commissioner, I. C. R. R. Co., 


FOR 
Cotton. Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 


506 Central Station, CHICAGO, ILL. | Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


MACHINERY. 


a ee ee 
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Assignee’s Sale. 





PEARCE, ATKINS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Manufacturers of cotton 


belting, back-bands 


girth webs, surcingles, halters, sash-cord 


bell-cord, bicycle cord, clothes lines, plow-lines, ete 
ESTABLISHED IN _ 15876 
By order of the Court of Insolvency of Hamilton County, Ohio, the undersigned invites 
bids for the entire property and business of said firm, as a whole (less cash and merchan 
‘lise on hand, accounts and bills receivable), or separate bids for any lot of their property 


as described hereinafter, viz 
1. FACTORY. 

Four-story brick building substantially 
built in 1880 expressly for this business 
but suitable for any manufacturing, coy 
ering lot 70 by 9 at northeast corner olf 
Plum and Charles streets, Cincinnati, O 
and two-story brick building, built in 
189, covering adjoining lot 29 by %); said 
lots being leased perpetually at the low 
rental of $594 per annum, taxes and 4a 
sessments, with privilege of purchase at 
$11,880.00. factory, includ 
ing boiler and engine, heating apparatus 
and elevator, appraised at $31,720 


Leasehold and 


2, OTHER REAL ESTATE 

One lot WD by ®, at the southeast corner 
of Twelfth and Plum streets, lying imm« 
diately north of the factory, with ter 
foot alley between, appraised at $15,000 

Leasehold of lot 25 by 9, on south side 
of Twelfth street, adjoining the above or 
the east, leased perpetually at an annual 
rental of $250, with privilege of purchase 
at $5,000. Leasehold appraised at $1,875 


3. WEAVING MACHINERY. 

7l Knowles, Lyall, Gilbert and Mason 
belting, back-band and web looms (234 
shuttles), with beams, spoolers, bobbins 
shafting, hangers, couplings and belting 
all complete and in first-class order, and 
machinery for preparing “Triumph Belt- 


ing,’’ appraised at. » + 2$9d,318 
4. BRAIDING MACHINERY 
146 Braiders for sash-cord, bell-cord, bi 
cycle cord, clothes-lines, plow-lines, torc! 
wick, et all complete and in first-clas 
order, with beams shuttles, bobbins 
singeing and winding machines, spoolers 
twisters, shafting, pulleys, belting, lathes 
and tools, appraised at $32,797 
MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY 
Warpers, speeders, twisters 
sewing machines creasing splitting 
clamping, cutting and winding machine: 
patterns, platform scales, bob 
bins, safe, et« appraised at 
6. SPINNING AND CARDING MA 
CHINERY. 
7 ‘“‘Whitin"’ and other spinning frames 


spool rs, 


presses 


$10,986 


(924 spindles), 18 carding machines, card 
grinder, speeder, balling machine, et« 
appraised at $4,191 
The purchaser of the whole will be er 
titled to the good will of the business and 
ill tinished contracts at the date of trar 
merchandi 
issignee at a 


fer ind can purchase the 


left in the hands of the 
reasonable valuation 

rhe undersigned also invite bids for the 
following described property belonging to 


HENRY PEARCE’S SONS, viz 

l. REAL ESTATE 
Lot No. 23 as numbered and described 
on the plat of the Idlewild Syndicate Sub 
division, recorded in Plat Book 7, page 5 
”) by 140 on southeast side of Brooks ave 
nue, lying 250 feet north of Kerper ave 
rue appraised at $1,000 
Frame table on 
street, appraised at 


leased lot on Butler 
<a $200 


2. MACHINERY. 
spinning frames form 
twisters, braiders, etx il 
praised a S2,45% 
3. OFFICE FURNITURE 
tables, chairs, wardrobe 
appraised at $41' 


Three 


rs, spools rs, 


Speeders 


Safes desks 


scales, stoves, etc., 
1. HORSES, DRAYS, ETC 
Appraised at : $349.50 
DEER CREEK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY STOCK 

The undersigned also invites bids for 
shares ont of 2000 shares of the capital 
stock (par value $100 per share) of the 
Deer Creek Manufacturing Company 
which owns the five-story brick mill cov 
ering lot 70 by 218, at the corner of Fifth 
ind Eggleston avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ind the engine, lapping, carding 
spinning warping dyeing, braiding 
spooling, twisting and other machinery 
for making cotton warps, yarns rope 
twines cord, trotlines, wicking 
ete Bids may be made for any number 
of share not exceeding 573. This stock 
has been appraised at 9) cents on the dol 


lar, or a total of... $51,570 


boiiers 


shade 


Bids» must be sealed and enclosed in a separate envelope addressed to the undersigned 


and must be in his hands before noon on Wednesday, April 21, 
$10,000 must be accompanied by certified checks for 10 per cent of the amount bid. 
$10,000 or more must be accompanied by certified check for $1,000, 


right to reject any or all bids. 
turned. 
ete., address or apply to 


1897. Bids for less than 
Rids for 


The Court reserves the 


, Ifany bid is rejected the accompanying check will be re 
For terms of payment, further information and permits to see mills or machinery 


WILLIAM C. COCHRAN, Assignee, 


Nos. 313 and 314 Johnston Building, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE TEXTILE WORLD’S i 
CPOE Yn ce tele of cecresicas tne, as : 


sponse to the demand that the sectional 


of the RADE directories heretofore published quarterly, 


should appear under one cover. The same 


a 


+ 


» 


general style which has characterized the quarterly issues will be preserved. The 
map features which have proved so popular will be retained, and improvement 
made wherever opportunity occurs. 


What it will Contain: | 


i 

' 

A complete directory of textile establishments of the United States, including j 
cotton mills, woolen mills, knitting mills, silk mills, flax mills, jute mills, dye 1 


works, print works, bleacheries 
] 








Detailed information will be given about each establishment, viz., the name of the 


company or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes. number sets of 


eards and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water ' 
power, whether a «dyve house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct In | 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies lo the travel | 


ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 








ire mills, so that trips may be planned rhe railroad connections are given, and distances ; 
may be estimated accurately from the maps 


Carefully Prepared Lists! 


fesides the complete information concerning the mills outlined above, this directory 
will also contain carefully prepared lists of ; 










Dry goods commission merchants in the principal cities. 
Dealers in raw materials in the principal cities 


Lists of manufacturing clothiers 






Lists of suit and clounk makers, 


Lists of principal jobbers and large retailers, and 







Other buvers from first hands hese latter lists will be invaluable to textile 
DI 


manufac 


turers and sellers of textile fabrics 





Supplemented from Month to Month! 


This directory will be supplemented from month to month by the reports in the TEXTILE 





WORLD, and six months after its publication, a special statistical issue of the TEXTILE WoRLD 
Will contain supplementary data accrued in that time 


A Book of Over 300 Pages! 


rhe annual directory will not be one of the regular issues of the TEXTILE WoORLD, but a 
separate publication, containing upwards of 300 pages. Itis carefully compiled by the TEx 
TILE WORLD'S Staff from entirely independent personal investigation and reports. 

This complete directory will be sent free to every paid up subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD 
at time of publication, and it will be included in the regular subscription price, which will be un- 
changed, viz., $2.00 per year. (It will also be sent to others, as per prospectus in 
courtesy in furnishing information; also to advertisers 
















return for 








It is not the present intention of the publishers to sell the directory separately from the ' 
TEXTILE WORLD, or at least, if so, the price will not be less than the yearly subscription price 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, viz., $2.00. There will in all probability be a certain number of copies 
with special bindings, for which the price, including the TEXTILE WorRLD, will be #3.0'. The 
work of compilation is now actively going forward, and the directory will be issued early in 
the yeur. 

For accuracy, convenience of arrangement and value 
male to make it 


Superior to any Directory published, regardless of price. 


Free to paid-up Subscribers ! 


of contents, every effort will be 
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‘apital, . ge SPINDLES. 
feekly Product 120,000 lbs. 
$1,200,000. 14’s to 160’s. 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns,; 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Cottons. 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
iain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 


E. B. JENNINGS. - - Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000.4 





Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds I4s to 40s. 


Nove.ty Corron YARNS, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 











Eastern Yarn Market. 

Worsted Yarn. In fine worsted 
yarns there is little business doing. 
Many of the weavers have placed 
orders for future use, and those with 
capital have purchased a good supply 
of yarn which will last for at least six 
months. There is a fair demand for 
cheviot worsted cloth, and also dress 
goods. ‘Some of the Rockville mills 
are busy, but the majority are still on 
short time. There have been, of late, 
more buyers in New York from the 
West than has been the case for the 
last four or five years. The purchases 
have all been on the cheaper class of 
goods and those kinds not requiring 
worsted yarn. Worsted fancy men’s 
wear mills are getting but a compara- 
tively small amount of the business. 
The clothiers will not buy worsted 
cloth because the demand is all for 
cheap cloths, and worsted cloth is out 
of the reach for the average man, to-day 
Some of the worsted weaving mills are 
running extensively on cotton and 
worsted union goods, requiring but a 
small amount of worsted yarn. ‘The 
mills spinning their own worsted yarn 
and weaving it into cloth, are getting 
the business on all worsted cloth at this 
time, and it will always be so until an 
equitable tariff is arranged. 

The Ways and Means Committee as- 
sure weavers that they can expect but 
a duty of 50 per cent. on cloth, and 
there is to be no divisionable lines. 
The Ways and Means Committee are 
not now on the wool and woolen sched- 
ule, and it will be the last schedule 
arranged. Prices for yarn continue 
firm with few orders being placed. 
Spinning mills buying tops and manu- 
facturing yarn therefrom are offering 
yarn cheaper than many of the large 
spinning mills. The tariff controversy 
is the centre of attraction at this time 
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There is a difference of views between 
the spinner and the weaver, and then, 
again, there is a difference between 
the spinner and weaver and knitter, 
against the excessive demands of the 
wool grower. All are crying for lower 
duty on the other fellow’s commodity 
Some say that the McKinley act is to be 
re-enacted. It is to be hoped this is 
not so, for it is short-sighted at best, 
and will result in a Republican defeat 
Give each a fair chance on a moderate 
basis, and the manufacturers and the 
people will be satisfied. Many of the 
mills will be running on heavy weights 
by April, and a fair amount of business 
will be secured. Wool tops can be 
purchased in Europe for nearly the 
same price as wool. 

Woolen Yarn. Spinners are securing 
orders for future deliveries, as weavers 
and knitters realize the importance of 
placing orders before the advance in 
wool becomes too great. The domestic 
market has advanced. The foreign 
wool market, while firm, has not ad- 
vanced materially. In many instances 
yarn can be purchased lower than has 
been the case for some time. The 
cheaper and low grades of yarn are 
selling best. The demand is for cheap 
yarn. The knitters of fine underwear 
are getting but few orders, but next 
month a change for the better is antici- 
pated. The orders are all coming from 
the West. It seems strange that with a 
certainty of duty on wool that buyers of 
underwear and cloth of fair value are 
keeping out of the market. They say 
if the market advances they will pay 
the advance. The buyers have had so 
many ‘‘snaps” that when a_ chance 
comes for good bargains they are slow 
to avail themselves of it. We note that 
the strike at the Victor Knitting Mills, 
Cohoes, is over. Many of the knitters 
who have been idle are about to start 
Continued on page 131 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDE),L, Vice-Pres. E.J. CARRIGAN, Sec. 
Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. 


THE 8S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 


Egyptian CO'TTTOon) Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
and all American Southern points. CEICOrPrwrEeE,. MASs. 


Established 18cS. 





H. M. WITTER & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON WEBBING, TAPES AND BINDINGS, 


worcester, Mass. 


WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Speciality. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, ** ’pxitacecriia pa. 
W. WARREN THREAD WORKS, 


Mawufacturers and Importers of 


Polished Threads and Cotton Yarns, sci equate 


’ le 
WESTFIELD, MASS. cord anc d seaming thread put up in any 


form to suit the trade. Samples sent upon application and correspondence solicited. 
Our Bleaching and Dyeing facilities are ea ona Unsurpassed. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Goreng‘ manner desired by the trade, © AWTUCKET, B.I. 
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Continued from page 129. 


on full time. The knitters are fighting 


hard against prohibitive duties on 


thread waste, ring waste, noils, slub 


bing waste, etc. Some knitters insist 
that 5 cents per pound is high enough 
for thread and ring wastes, and on noils 
and slubbing waste, 10 cents. Amster 
dam is very busy on a cheap line of 
coarse underwear. 
WORSTED YARN 
Australian 
2/40s 
Other numbers in proportion. 
2/é 50s 79 cts 
Half-blood pra stic 
2/408 


Fine 
74 cts 


68-72 cts 


DOMESTIC 
Blood, 
2/28s, 2 
2/32s 
Blood, 
2/328 
2/28s, 
1/2 Blood, 


2/22s, 


1/ 
5, 18s 52 ets 
54 ets 
3/8 

59 cts 
24s 59 ets 


9s Al ets 


Colton Yarn Spinners are securing 


orders at prices which are very low 


has a lower price than 
rhe 


for an order 


Each salesman 


motto seems to 
We 


orders placed on carded 
10s, at 15 


his competitor. 


be any price have 


noted some 


Egyptian yarn, in cents, and 


from some of the largest and best mills 
The 
underwear are beginning to get orders. 


rhe 


selling best 


in the country knitters of ribbed 
cheap ribbed underwear is 

We 
will be placed for silver gray cotton 
The all 
orders, meeting 
We 
the 


white, 


believe some orders 


yarn later. salesmen are out 


for 


SUCCESS 


working and are 
that within 
fully 
and orders on all kinds of 


Many of 


with believe 


this month all mills will be 
under way, 
will be 


yarn freely placed 


the spinners have cotton purchased at a 


higher price than it can be bought to 
loth to 


at a 


are 
the 


day, and naturally they 


make a loss by selling yarn 


based on the price of cotton to 


We know of several instances of 


price 
day 

this kind 
ducement for knitters to purchase heavy 


There really is not much in 


Continued on page 133 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO. 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE 
ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
54 Leonard St.. Vew Vork. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & C0,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 











O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


ve VANS 


and 
All and Numbers. 


HOSIERY 
Emported Warns a Specialty 


Plies 
82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 





GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTOS 
49s and above 


YARNS © ino 
FITCHBURG, WARPS 





MASS. 
YARNS All Numbers 
and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
478 Broadway, New York. 





TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


we its WARPS 


COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 


TRENTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


All Numbers of Worsted Yarns. 


Knitting and Floss Yarns a Specialty. 
A. FOSTER, Superintendent. 
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CAPACITY, FITCHBURG 
50,000 Spindles. MASS. 
:= »- >? — al ~~ 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted 











= YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


otton Yarns /ames F. White & CO. BuRLAPS 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
sxe WARPS saan 56wothSt, NEWYORK, S1) WIDTHS 
ere 228 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. «-«-s™@d._: WEIGHTS. 


MONUMENT MILs, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


Hosiery § Weaving Yarn “mcm 


“er JUTE GOODS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wrapping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties 


WILMINGTON, DEX. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 80« 
of flour or starch. 

Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better 
go farther and finish better than anything else. 
_ ling ag h tothe strength, stiffness and lustre ot 


> gt ron is 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, al goods prepared with it will retain their condi 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Continued from page 131 
ily of yarn, as each turn of the market 
brings lower priced cotton. The heavy 
weight shirts are opening up late in the 
market. The light weight, fine under- 
wear continues to hold out, and a late 
season is anticipated. Specialties are 
selling fairly well. Combed Egyptian 
yarn in fine numbers is in fair demand 
Hosiery is selling fairly well in full 
fashioned goods. We note one mill of 
good capacity which is running until 
9 o'clock at night and is making money 
The rubber boot lining trade is dull 
The S. Fitch 


gone outof business 


Manufacturing Co. has 
This product out 
of the market should enable other mills 
a fair chance of many orders. ‘This 
trade will not start much before April 
and May. It is said by the mills that 
orders for knit goods come spasmodi 
cally. 
ers think they are going to receive no 
orders of a given kind, and of a sudden 
they receive more orders than they 
have at any previous time 


In some instances manufactur 


Buyers 
seem to have adopted the hand-to-mouth 
buying. Stocks are all reduced and 
prices continue low. On the present 
market there is very little to report, 
from the fact that the business that is 
secured is fought for so hard that little 
note is made of it. 
tion up one might say that there is a 
bad state of affairs, plenty of prospect, 
hut very little actual results 


DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YAKN 


lis and 12s 14 cts 
) a 15 ets 
ae . 18 ets. 


Jaeger and Camel's Hair 
10s to 12s : 16 ets 
Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application 
Egyptian Combed. 


1/10sto 12s 27 cts. 
1/208. 28 cts. 
1/34s .. . $1 ets. 
1/40s ee 82 cts. 
1/45s to 1/50s . 37. cts 


Cones extra price. 
ALLEN SEED COMBED. 


1/108. 24 cts. 
1/40s_. 32 cts. 
2/40s . ; 87 ects 

Carded Egyptian 
1/20s 219 cts 


To sum the situa- | 








KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


Fine Combed GOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 


All Numbers, 308 to 160s. 
Fall River. Maas. 


J.D. KENNEDY, Lessee 


North Athens Cotton Mills, 


Manufacturer of 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


in numbers from 4s to l4s. 
ATHENS, _ - 





TENN. 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 366 to 1008. 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 125 to 120s, 
92 GRAND S8T., NEW YORK. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 


yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 








| EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 





A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
FPhiladeciphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








COTTON For Weaving 
Wwook. Knitting or 
SILK Embroidering. 


HARNESS TWINES. 
WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and _ Golf 
@ 


Goods in all shades 
For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0, 
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SPINNERS OF 


EEA @- FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 

Gray, Bleached.eor Colored, On 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 

Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
In chain, ete, 


95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRI:yY, MR. xX. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 





The J. R. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 
MANUFACTURE - Worsteds. 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 


COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 
Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 


WMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 
Cotton Warps, Wtekcorron 
_ A. bree Wool Sorter and Scourer. 


Hav ing doubled my former a acity, 1am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 

uic ~— st pe sib le tin a ape al utte ontio ym given to = ste ern shippers All wools covered 

ur: e while in m pose sion. I deliver woo!) free of charge in Philadelphia. Im 

di ate re =~ irns made on samp “~ te sts. ‘All wools dried by cold air draft. Best of References 
Corresponden ce Soli ited. 


eutusten Ave. and Huntingdon St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Represented by 8. MARTIN HENRY. 


“|. BROPHY's sons, FAST FANCY COLORS. 


OF ALL KINDS OF We makea specialty of dyeing Miede and 
" Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also ull 
DYERS YARN AND COTTON WARPS., other fancy shades. Oobese absolutesy 
KENSINGTON DYE WORKS fact. For particulars address 
Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 913 W. York St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


There have been some changes in the 


prices of yarns the past month, but the 


most of them with a downward ten- | 


dency. Warp mills have been well 
sold up. Business seems to be improy- 
ing generally Orders on _ hosiery 
yarns, however, have been taken at 
very low prices, and there has been 
considerable pressure to sell especially 
in the lower qualities. Some of the 


best mills have, however, met the mar- 


ket at very low figures for better quality | 


yarns. The recent advance in cotton 
is making a stronger feeling to-day in 
the yarn market. 

It is difficult to make the quotations 
exact as many Southern mills are now 


making hosiery yarns that compete 


strongly with Eastern yarns, and they 

are obtaining prices very nearly equal 

to those for Eastern yarns, while some 

are obliged to sell, on account of 

quality, at figures below quotations. 
We quote: 


20/1 124 to 13 ets. 
22/1 13 to 133 cts 
26/1 13 to 134 ets 
12/2 124 to 18 ets. 
14/2 . 124 to 18 ets 
30/2 Eastern 174 to 18 ets 


80/2 Southern 
30/1 Southern 144 to 154 ects. 
80/1 Eastern 174 to 18 cts. 
14/1 Southern 124 cts. 

16/1 124 to 13 ets. 


164 cts. 


SKEINS 


26/1 soft 124 to 13 ects 


20/1 + 124 to 15 ets 
19/1 -: 124 to 13. ets. 
4s to 10s soft 114 to 12 ets. 
10s to 12s hard 114 cts 
12s soft 12 ects 
l4s « 12 to 124 cts 
20/2 medium 13 to 134 cts 
16/1 soft 124 cts 
14/2 hard 12 cts. 
SOUTHERN CONES. 
6s to 8s 12 cts 
10s 12 to 124 ets. 
12s 124 to 13 ets. 
l4s 13 ets. 
163 13 to 134 cts 


0. H. SAMPSON & CO. 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & 60 Worth St. 


PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 
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Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON. MASS, 
Spinners of High Grade 


Selling Agents James E, MIT HELL & Co, 
Philad@phia and Roston. 





B. F. BOYER & C0., 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full lin: 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 
Buttons and 
Knit Underwear. 
Sole Agents tor 


=| John Paton, Son & Co... 
OF ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


Specialties: 
SCOTCH MIXTURES 
For Sweaters, Coif and Bicycle 

Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 

78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 
72-82 Lincoln St., Boston. 

















‘ 15 to 154 cts 
24s 154 to 164 ets. 
26s l 54 to 164 cts 


90s 


SOUTHERN COPS 


6s to &s 12 cts 
10s 12 ets 
12s 12 to 124 cts 
16s 13 to 134 cts. 
10s to 12s shuttle 12 to 124 cts. 
6s to 8s shuttle ». 2 che 


Continued on page 137 
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miata — CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


ee nae cover | , Wo rsted 


m.... 
OF 


ALL NUMBERS 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ™ v ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 


On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of profit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 


In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. 1. 


_ a yy, oa M0 Go 
pam Thin WPOCPA, 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE. PHILADELPHIA, 
RIVER SPINNING COMPANY, 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Belgian System “Simno Yarns. 


In any shade or quality suitable for making ary class of Goods, domestic or foreign 
at prices to insure competition with imported goods of any description. 


Selling Agents: JOHNSON & FARIE. Apply to Andrew Adie, 570 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, 
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Continued from page 135 Eastern cones, 1-2 ¢. to 1 1-2 c. above 


MIXED COLORED CONES cops. 


6s to 8s 14 to 142 cts Egyptian carded, 4 c. to 5 ec. above 


10s. : 14 to 144 ets white 
12s 144 to 15 ects Egyptian combed, 4 ec. to 5 ec. above 
14s 154 to 164 cts carded 
Wool spun yarns in somewhat better 
8/3 carpet 114 cts demand, but orders are very slack 
8/3 slack 114 cts deliveries are not at all pressing 
9/4 slack . 114 cts prices are maintained because they 
10s double reeled 12 cts. 
16/3 slack 13. to 134 « 
16/4 medium 13. to 134 « 
2-1/2 to 4s soft . 11§4tol2 « 0s cut black cops 13 to 134 cts 
8s to 10s ar 12 cts 2s +s se ‘ 124 cts. 
5s «4 ‘ ' 124 ets 
EASTERN COPS. 995 «6 14 to 144 cts 
134 to 144 ¢ 268 « («6 ‘ 17 to 174 ets. 
40s 1 to 18 e¢ 18s to 20s white 134 to 14 ets. 
12s és | ets 
10s hosiery 18 to 134 « 
] 
l: 
Ll; 
lt 


could not possibly get any lower 
We quote 


26s shuttle 


Woolen yarns are very dull ; although 
s the season approaches there is some 
ittle demand for samplings which spin 
ners are hoping will result in better 


12s 34 cts 

16s 4 to 14 ets 
208 ‘ oe 16 cts 
9 ss to 164 cts ‘ . “ 
248 o 164 ill spinning mills have been running 
Eastern skein, 1-2 c. above cops on very slack time 


business than has prevailed recently, as 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. TT. SKERRY & «0. 47 LEONARD «aT... NEW YoRG. 





LARGEST IN THE WORLD ESTABL'!SHED IN 1st 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 


FINE SHODDIES, ,, 000 coc ins per Annum 
Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


43 Federal Street, Boston. 
BRANCH OFFICES: i 9 Grand Street, Troy EVE ; ’ 


34 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_— DAA.» 


oe eer ees cen 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons» Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order.| 





MILLS: South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 


SALESROOMS;: ‘77,479, and4s8l Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 





NAPPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, Ft. I. 








Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, *vyens'os'*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


orFice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 











WOOL AND SHODDY 


HERE IT IS! 


WHAT é, WHY! Just what you have been 
” 


looking for, 


























THE GREATEST Ajp WI QVC fon ine american marnes, 


The Berry Wheel, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. HUN BERRY, 23 West First St., BOSTON, Mass. 


THIS IS NO NEW THING. It has been fully demonstrated during the past ten years 
that this Wheel has no equal for moving Air (hot or cold), Smoke, steam, Dust, Gases, Fumes 
of Acids, oranything that floats in the air. For Drying all kinds of products, Wool, Cotton, 
Glue, Yarn, Cloth, Hair, Leather, Book and Leather Board, ete. 


BY OUR METHOD of applying this Whee! and bandling the Air, we are prepared to re- 
model any make or kind of Dryers, and guarantee to increase their drying capacity from 25 
to 50 per cent, 


We have no long list of testimonials to offer, Anyone can getthem. THEW COsT 
NOTHING, but we can with perfect confidence refer you to any er all of our customers. 


Mill Wemtilation 


Drying ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Removing Steam 


POSITIVELY this Wheel hasno BACK DRAUGHT, and is the only Whee! that 
discharges evenly over the whole surface of the Wheel. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE. 
M. B, Scuwas, Pres. D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 
H. Rawitser, Treas Ep. GLUECK, Gen. Mgr. CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Riverdale Woolen Co., woot, HAIR and NOILS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
SHODDIES PHILADELPHIA PA. 
JSAMEIS EI. DAILY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. Manufacturer of 


Capacity 1900000 pounds per ansum WOOL EXTRACTS a SHODDIES, 


Com Gasheuteing per ‘Ganitiies a 








A FED AS. 


Specialty. P. 0. Bex 395, 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. Paterson, N. J. 
Fancy Colors a Specialty. Long Distance 
New York Office: 140 Duane Street. Telephone. 












RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, FOWLES & Co., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOL EXTRACTS, woots, NoiLs, Hair. 


And Fine All Wool Shoddies. 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc 
Ww Ww ALLS, M " ? ’ ’ 
sewres *) ao M aa 106 Church St., Philadelphia. 


i ppiedanpetenebbaetereens doen 


practically Fire proot. 












An ocular demonstration of the fire resisting qualities of this paint and kalsomine wil! 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and intormation furnished trom those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, WN. Y, 
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FAST COLORS 


For Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 





ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


(lizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 





Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 
PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (C0. ’°sewe*SGrus.” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & O00., Muellheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~~-Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, COTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTH cc FOsSstTER CcoO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 





R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


BAY STATE DYEING AND FINISHING 60. 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 








NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, - - MASS, 











DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











220 Church St., Philadelphia. 153 Milk St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 

Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland, 
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Ww J. Matueson & Co., tea. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C.., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


77 William Street, New York. 16 Hamilton Street, Boston 
11 North Front Street, Phila 161 Kinzie Street, Chicago 


Aniline Colors, Alizarine, Dyestuffs. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WELL KNOWN ALIZARINE AND DIRECT DYEING 
BENZIDINE COLORS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FARBENFABRIKEN, formerly FRIEDR. BAYER & COMPANY, Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany, 


dson River Aniline Color Works, Albany, N. 





DYESTUFFS 





THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1332137 Front Strcet, New Work. 





NEW COLORS FOR COTTON 


OF THE 


St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Paris, France. 


VIDAL BLACK for Dyeing. VIDAL BLACK § for Printing 
THIO-CATECHINE for Dyeing. THIO-CATECHINE S§ for Printing 
CACHOU DE LAVAL for Dyeing. CACHOU DE LAVAL § for Printing 
Fast to Light, Soap, Alkali and Acid 


Dyeing on Sumac and Antimony Mordant. The only perfect Indigy 
Blue on the market. It dissolves readily, dyes evenly and IS FAST 


Send for product and dyed samples, processes, et 


SYKES & STREET. 


New Work. Boston. Philadelphia. 
SOLE t. S. AGENTS. 


Oo. S. JANNEY & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, TUMERIC, CHINA CLAY, Ete. 


AND DEALERS IN 





Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 
jENTS FOR 
WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, LrTo., Leec ENG - - - EXT. INDIGO, ARCHIL ANDO CUOBEAR 
BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO - - MORDANTS AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, ET« 


TRELAVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE WORKS CO., ! Exgiano AYS FOR POTTER® ANC 


MID CORNWALL CHINA STONE AND CLAY CO., Lro., ) . PAPER MAKERS 
AMERICAN GLUCOSE CO., BuFFato, N. Y., - - - ~ ° - CORN STARCH 
3CHILL & SEILACHER, Sturtaart, Germany, ANTIMONY SALTS 


No. 70 Kilby St., Boston, Nos. 8 & 10 Letitia St,, Phila, 


= 
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New York and Bost On Dyewood Company, 


UFACTURE 


Dy E; Woop BxXTRACTS. 
le Agents for the United State ud 1da fo 
ACTIEN-GESELLSC marr FUR ANILIN-FASRIKATION, BERLIN. 

Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cotts 


CHROMANIL BROWNS. 


New direct dyeing colors of ui al brillis +9 strength, producing fast cuteh 


if 


shade s by tr cat men t with Che yme ant d Bh lestone , 





NEW YORK tyro MAN 8T doves AD encima 124 ARCH ST 
rON: 117 HIGH 8ST HAMI! TON, ONTARIC 


nN KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 





BRANCHES: 
d0-52 North Front Street, Phitadeciphie. Pa 
253.285 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
124 Michigan Street. Chicargo, Ell. 





American —-_ 
Aniline Colors 


‘® Cotton, Wool and Silk. 





THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia, 


New York. Established i865. Philadelphia. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Biacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Goods. 





Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 
ACID BUIACHS. 


462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 





DYESTUFFS AND CREMICALS 


C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILINE OILS AND SALTS. 
LATEST sAPECIALTIES. 
Crenytblue, y+ 4 patd. - Cotton Thio Versuvine, BB. } One dip torcotton 





<olutely s Brown, HB. | and mixed goods, 


RK f ‘fast to o Yellew. Rn. wool and cotton 
© veagtutatet 6 Sunlight. 06 Orange, G. silk and cotton. 


Dasteeantee Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 
FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd, weor'sna ‘Coton, ‘suk ana 
FAST DIAZOTABLE practs PAT’ D. 
tablished 1ss4. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Boited Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 





Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





Fuller’s Earth without Crit, 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


A. de RONDE, & CO.,., 
254 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, 


Woolens washed with Patent Refined Fuller's Earth are much 
more durable and handle much softer than those cleansed by 
soaps and other means. ‘ “ 


For practical proof of heme facts ndiivens as above, or 
H. N. GARRETT, A.M., INST. C.E., 


101 Sydney Place, . Bath, eae 
Proprietor of the Midford Fuller's E efi W 


NASHOBA COMPANY, “AYER, MASS. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


~-“FANKHAUSINE.- 


A CLEANSING MORDANT FOR COTTON DYEING, 
PRINTING AND BLEACHING. 


FANKHAUSINE Saves Time, Labor, Fuel and Dyestuffs, gives more even 
brighter, faster colors and softer goods. 





By using FANKHAUSINE cotton is dyed directly without boiling out. 
SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION TO 


NASHOBA COMPANY, - - AYER, MASS. 


ea > a “ene ee ee ee 
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F. E. ATTEAUX & Co,., 


Manufacturing Chemist. 


Inventors and Manutacturers of Specialties for Wool, Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers. 





Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 


(our well-known specialtie an enly be furnished by us or through our authorized agent. 
W. W. HANNA, 185 No. Water St, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


174 & 176 PURCHASE ST., - BOSTON. 


Works, W. First, D AND CYPHER STS., SouUTH BosTon. 





F.G. PAULY, Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas. 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 


ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 


Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 
Works: FLUSHING, L. I. 184 Front St.. NEW YORK. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE (0'0ii14e°ss17" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


Samuel L. Peck. 1. — 
Edward E. Arnold. ARNOLD PECK & CO ESTABLISHED 
William H. Hoffman. 5 . A.D. 1815. 


Successors to Mason, Chapin & Uo. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


indigo, Archil, Olive Oil, Cutch, 


ND —— 


ALL DYESTU FFS ' Por Printers, Bleachers, Dyers, and Manufacturers 


Special attention given to Sturches, Gums, ard materials for starching, softening, 
and finishing ‘all tabries. 
WOOL SCOURING POWDERED POTASH. 
Works at DIGHTON, MASS. Sole agents for The Mathieson Alkali Works, Saltville, Va. 


Providence, R.!. New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. 
HBACEL 


8B OO 
Martford, Ceonn.. and 372 & 374 Ailantic Ave., Boston. ™ 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck 
low’s Dvei: ig Extracts J.R.G Cochineal, Ete 














HENRY M. POLHEMUS, T. C. ASHLEY & CO. 


Successor to Gridley & Co., Importers and Manufacturers of 


BROKER AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 
ACIDS, CHEMICALS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. 145 Milk Street, 


Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSTON. 
66 Maiden Lane, New York. Telephone 1580. 





DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 





DYESTUFFS, ETC 





Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 
Indigotine, Gendarme Blue, 
Refined and Reduced Indigo, 
Dressings and Finishing», 
Soda, Rs 
Bisulphite of | chrome, agp © Gambier Extracts, 


Endigo Substitute, 


Kron. 
<u Steam Black, 
Alizy,, Acetate of Chrome, 
st lphe.” 4 6 Chlorogen, Sucrosine, 


Soup, "etwas. ’ Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 


’ All products guaranteed strictly pure, 





THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 60,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADEDPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS, — “¥iexzr= 


ESTABLISHED 1363. 


EAL LE & CO. 


Manufacturers Aniline Colors, wes 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 115 & 117 South Front Street. BOSTON, 463 Atia> ic Avenue. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Pure Extracts of Dye Woods and Dye Liquors, 


5S STONE & 93 PEARL STS... NEW TORK. 
Boston, 58 Pearl St. Atlanta, 123 Marietta St. Philadelphia, 113 Chestnut St. 


Archil, Fustic, Sumac, Hypernic, and Cutch Extracts. 
Genuine Hematine, Either Liquid, Paste or Solid 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals, Fast Colors for Cotton, Woo] 

and Silk, Shades Matched. Full particulars on applica. 

tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolens. Lion 

Improved Ammoniated Potash Wool Scourer, Alzarine 
7 * and Hematine Mordants, Etc. 


273 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 17858. 


JOSEPH OAT 4” SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds ot copper work used in dyehouses and chemical laboratories. 


BURR's NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., 
COMBINATION INDEX. INCORPORATED) 


A valuable and necessary book for every 
office, which saves time and labor. The In- 
lex is tor Ledgers, Letters, Books, Commer 
cial Reports, and records of all kinds Novelties in Gold Effects. etc, 


326 Asylum &St.. 
BURR INDEX GO. . Tiaedieed. Gene: 525-531 West 24th St., New York 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Between 10th and tith Avenues 

















Printers and Embossers of Textile Fabrics, 
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THE A. T, STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 
Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 
Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 


MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. 


BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Window and Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 
Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 

SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK, 


i hw iy 
Se Bi 
ai tt 
pares 


mee ee 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 


FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 


Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 
Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


>-_ — 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, ) 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, , BOSTON, 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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BEST or VENTILATION. 


THE COST IS SMALL BUT THE SATISFACTION IS GREAT. 
No Building is Complete without a 


PANCOAST VENTILATOR. 


Made in all Sizes from 2 inches to 7 feet, and 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY STORMPROOF with no Back Draught. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 


INCORPORATED 


Main Offices, 316 Philadelphia Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Testimonials and Discounts. Foreign Offices, London, Paris, Geneva. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 








PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 





AMOS HE. EXALI{X, 


bh Cedar Vat and Tank use 


MANUFACTURER OF 


All kinds of VATS AND TUBS | ~ 


Dyers, Bleacher fills 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours, 12 to 1. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


— Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


y 2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 








Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs 
ete RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


Drying, Sulphur House 
Dye 3 Sticks and Stirring Poles. In pt ( re 
§ Natural Round, a are, ANY — ey () 
and Turned Shape Especially manutactured ot ‘ 
Cedar and H eréweed | or all Silk, Wool, "and ‘Cot 

ton Dyers’ Purposes. Cedar Lapping Boards, 

Tank and Floor Plank, ete. Manufactured by 

and ail information from 


BEB. M. HAEBDRICE, 
3ite Wainut St., Philadelphia. 























1908 
FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


TANK... 
= CYPRESS ™*MKorony. 
MANUFACTURER DYERS CLOGS |  APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. Bands fitted 
with Adjustable Lugs and Draw Beds with friction 
plates. Over 200 sizes. Send for information. 


sryxo WIND MILLS 
DEFYING = 
Most durable, always satisfactory. They are working in 
every country on earth. 








Office and Salesrooms 


lt John St. N. Y. City. 


Factory 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 








CHAS, A, JOHNSON & 6O., 


Successors to J. C. Bloomficld & Co. 
Dealers in 


Dyestuffs & Textile Trade Supplies. 


Detergent for Bleaching, a substitute for 
soda ash, a specialty. 


22 Dey Street, New York. 
20 Wevybosset St... Providence, R.1. 


Philadelphia Textile School 


OF THE 





Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 
The only school in = AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
America which (7 asses OF TEXTILES. 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHAS R EARLE, I’ ur P W GARDINER, Jit, See’y 
AMOS W C ARNOLD, Ag 


PHENIX RON FOUNDRY, Priserce:.® 
Manufacturers of 


Cal ders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching:Dyeing Machinery 


rinting Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tente “4 Drs ving Machine 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Auto matic Fee an Drying 
Machine +3, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


tnd Sole Manufect’'nof ITA GI. POWER FEED PuN-.’. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


a + L x a es a 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
Mather & Platt’s ‘Patent Self-feed ing Tenters. 

BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 

54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 








Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 
TUBULAR FABRICS. 


KENT ST. AND FITCHBURG R. R., SOMERVILLE, MASS 





COPPE PRINT ROLLERS 
For CALICO mde § SINGE PLATES 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Delivery and Bottom Prices. 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc, 








Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap 
»aratus for Logwood Extract 
Manufacturers. Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles. 

pe Las, Dye Tank Estimates furnished to all parts 
of the country. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Sen., 
Patterson Copper Works, Gun Millyard, Paterson, N. J. 


SOR) BS eR a: RF ee i eee 
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RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO 


Engine gchine nd Brass founders: WHEELS 


me 


IRON 


BOSTON 


70 "KILBY y st. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


cn Pera, WViiti INE WATE 


(rh OTH fleap GATE GEARING, Re 
ston FINISHING MACHINERY set 


FIN) Fulling Mills. Cloth Wasbers 


VERTICAL 3 


HORIZONTAL 
EGULATORS bis Bre verything 


bainin Rg Lo 


MILL WORK. 


Dolly WaShers For Hosiery Goods. Crank Fulling Mills, 


Wool Washers. Dusters .Gies, Dye Tub 


S, Blue Vats, etc. 





CYCLONE DRYERS 


For Stockings, Underwear, Stock, 


YARNS, CLOTH, ETC 
Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Textile Machinery Co., 


Hancock Street 


above 


Lehigh Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STOCK DRYER. 





4 mm ce 
; "ih 


N. E. 


GREEN'S “ECONOMIZER. 


GREAT FUEL SAVER FOR 


i BLEACHERIES and DYE HOUSES. 


Write for New Book on the Economizer and for list of 


Bleacheries using it 


Sole Makers in the United States. 


a THE FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 
nin ited 321 alkeane Mile ingen. 


MATTEAWAN, WN. Y 





Technological 
LABORATORY. 
Dr. Harwood Huntington, LL. B., 


Analytical, 


159 Fre ~ ‘ae or. Maide = i ane, 
NEW YORK, 


Chemical Jurisprudence, 
French German and 5 as ~ wel 
P b ee Oe wnt es es, ( College ro 
Bar Pa ~d t Me f the 
Past 


as ue 
Aa. anc nd Pri: nting ¢ 
wars ayles Broth t Fe 
Lecture at th Pratt In tute, ae 

Rete erence y permiss 
( Chandler, Living G 
Whecles Rog Messrs dt & 
wich _— thing, Dyeing and Pr rintin g Co. 
en Mil te 
Consu sith ‘ hemist he Textile World. 


and Assay | 


Chemical Problems Studied, 


tm CU AY AS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
My C WHITCOMB & CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS; 


4 2YARTH HS: TREE; 
&BOS T.O NN.’ 
5. Sates 








WASHERS, ETC 





1892 


HUNTERS IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954, 


Do) Oe A 29 PY OTS 


oa.) 
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New Shear Rest. 








e PATENT PENDING.) 


SAVES a. 
ENOT HOLES 
FLOCHE HOLES ano 
THE ListT 


ALL AT THE SAME TIME. 


CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY OF OUR SHEARS WITH LITTLE EXPENSE. 


Owned, Manufactured, and Sold Exclusively by 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


SPRINGFIELD. VERMONT, 





FINISHING MACHINERY 





The American Napping Machine Co. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines 


SIDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 


C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine (Company. 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, ~ Mass. 


THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 





NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





CURTIS « MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Soe tr eer webster square, WORCESTER, MASS. 


DR) Bl OT ee + ee OTs. 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING = MACHINERY 


nitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps 
Bicycle and Athle tic Suits, Ho alery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Etc. 


Automatic cls hiniis 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 





Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 





7 Te BALLOU cRANE MFG. co. 
| pAvonate ated mo Meskine LAKEPORT. N.H. 


aes Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


stand Most Durable .Ma chin For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Two Weed Be puble Buco “= Cloth and Stockinet. 


Tusking Mes A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
Lewis Jones, 601 '& Media Sts, “Phila, Pa. with Self Oiling Brackets. 


H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 





Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BRANSON MACHINE (C0. 


... BUILDERS OF ... 


Knitting Machinery. 


Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 
Semi or 


Plain, 


Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Loopers and 
Parts. 
Presses and 


Boards. 


3% Automatic Knitters, 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO.. 


506 St. John St., 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


Philadelphia, U. 8S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce any thing from a short foot to the 
longest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


/ts Range of Work is from very coarsest yp to 200 needle cylinders. 
/t is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


We invite Comparison High Spliced Hee! 
All Along the Line. | and Double Sole, 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is large =F 
and full. . a han th calppertecsts 
; practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
Extra thread in hee! heel and toe. 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re 


inforeisg threads, the It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Length of Stitch Light Running, 
and Tension are 
Automatically 2 
Regulated. . ; sags | and Economical. 


Simple, Durable, 


At any point. 


Every movement posi 

tive and fully automatic ' A mill fitted with our 

machines can produce 

a far greater Variety of 

| weights aad styles than 

Best mé@thod of trans. j “ny other machine on 
fering ribbed legs and tops the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and maay fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 


FRANTIIN, IN. Ex. 


Philadelphia Office. corner Sixth and Arch Streets 
Address all correspondance to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 








ror are raetss 
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G. W. PAYNE. G, M. FANNING, 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 





George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS, "°*2"s.Si °° 
PATENT CONE WINDERS, °°" Wiss or noni 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


102 and 106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R.<I. 





CHAMPION 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUR NEW WORKS: 
Cor. American and Diamond Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW CHAMPION 
Rib Knitting Machines, 
Sewing and Trimming Machines. 


Send for Descriptions. 


New Champion Rib Knitting Machine. 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 


SWEATERS, 
\ UNDERWEAR, 
\ | LEGGINS. 
jm | ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 













Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, W. H. 


EXCELSIOR 
Knitting Machine M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURE THE ONLY 


3-4 AUTOMATIC 


-. Knitting | | 
Lf Sa, . With or with- 
ee Machine, out Fashion 


la Device 


D . N. That will stand all Factory Strain. 


Address all communications for prices and 
samples on the 3-4 to the 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MACHINE MFG C0., 


Cor. Birch St. and P. & R.R. R. So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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JOHN W. HEPHORTH & CO. b Jenckes Man''g Co, 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 
RPAWTUCEHEET, MR. I. 








BUILDERS OF 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY MACHINES 


AND 


Looping Machinery. 


Proprietors and Builders of 





“ELECTRIC” 


wrowae KNITTING. HAGHINE 


Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 





From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Mighest Speed, 


LEHIGH AVE., AND MASCHER ST, |" MEMSE220%, won. 


Simple Conatruction, 


PHILADELPHIA. Easy to Learn 
For further particulars apply asabove. | Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





“STANDARD B” Seamless 


—— 





The finest and best 
Knit Fabrics for any 





purpose, are made on 


Spring Beard Needles. 


There is only one 

Seamless Knitting .. 

aT) Machine using Spring 

Bl? a= al Beard Needles .... 


WN rcecseen 
ll 


z | my i | Superior to all other machines in 
iar ; Simplicity, 
Durability, 
Large Product, 
Fine Cauges, 
Superiority of Fabric, 


And as a Money-Maker. 








= oe 


| ”| THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 
aaah INVITED. 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAI 


reoaseten, — Full information may 
ATLANTA, GA., November Ist, 1895. be had by applying 


This certifies that the Appropriate Jury 
has awarded to the STANDARD MACHINE ; 
CO., ot Philadelphia, Pa., Diploma of Honor to the builders . . 
and GOLD MEDAL—Automatic Knitting Mach- 
inery. 

DANIEL C. GILMAN, 


c.a.connen itentswexoesveets National Automatic Knitter 


President and General Director 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. —— 


PHILADELPHIA,” pa, | 1724-26-28 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA, 


— Hosiery. 
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PERSEVERANCE Mi1itis. 


Krout & Fite Man’t’g GOo.. Peres RERS 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Fall, 1897, Samples Now Ready. 


Timi iiiiniiiiiiii i as 
snare 


TYTITITT] i" nh ~ 
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FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FLEMING €& CHAPIN, 
Braids ge = “Yarns *, ~, Thread 


Use the Genuine Patented 


CROCHET LACE EDGINGS 


AND 


ac 
a 


Fr, 
ar 


Manufactured under letters + cs 
aeamhe ad December, 1894 


the Best Sliue Tere 245 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


in all Nambers. 





GERMANTOWN 


LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 


F. A. BYRAM, 


Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Germantown, Pa. 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 





GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 





‘CAMPBELL & CLV TE, 


CIRCULAR “KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
x COROES, ALBANY CO.,N.%. _/ 


‘SOULqIeW yn) 


Je] 4 UONIAG BAl4 pue INDY 


Border Machines 
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the Unique 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


SEAMLESS KNITTER 


Any kind of stock can be 


used, 


Transfer device most practi 
cal. 

No delicate parts. Simple 
construction, 


Needles all alike and inex 
pensive. 


No sliding sinkers to wear 
out. 


No weights required. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


Sole Selling Agent. 





THE BEST MACHINE 


ever invented for 


Knitting Wool Stockings. 


The best fabric. 


Changes yarn in the heel and 
toe automatically. 


Well built, strong and dur 
able, 


High grade. 


Light running 


No cylinder to give trouble. 
Machine easily managed. 


Most liberal heels. 


835 Arch Street, 


—— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges 


Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


for particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


13% Sheldon St.. 


HARTFORD, CONN 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





‘i ~<a — 
ae 
w PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


iS 


wg 


Jos.T. PEARSON 


ISl6-21 Taycor ST. 
KENSINGTON Pui p 





CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmenta) Carn 


Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. 


Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 


STAFFORD & BABCOCK, 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Sear al -_ 


see 


“a ee 2? 
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4 AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Nelill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


S. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


Bristol, Pa., U.S. 








Manufacturers of the 
New and Improved 


Brushing Machine 
For Fleecing Knit Goods. 
Carefully Constructed, Substantially 
Suilt, 
Filtering Oilers, 
Parte Removable Without Di« 
turbing Frame, 


Delicate Adjustment, High Speed wit 
Durability. 


KEYSTONE 
AUTOMATIC NAPPING MACHINE. 


; This machine puts on a first-class napp, 
touching every spotinthe fabric, and requires 
no attention; does not interfere with the knit 
ting; it has no connection with the Dial or Cyl. 
inder; it brings out the goodsthe regular width 
and length, after once adjusted, and brings out 
rib tops and bottoms so they can be cut straight 
across with one cut. There is no flying waste 
from this machine, around the mill. These ma. 
chines can be seen in operation at our works in 
Spring City. Any further intormation desired 
will be cheerfully given. 


Keystone Automatic Napping Machine Co., Ltd., 
SPRING CITY, PA. 


SAVOCRAN ee tm. 
TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Senda for Prospectus. 


GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


3. Oo. Box 222. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


|NDISPUTABLY SUPERIOR 


In every way to any satin, cut or self- 











facings now in vogue, 


For FLAT AND RIBBED UNDERWEAR, 


A Radically New Facing 


Ww ioTEt 


Finished Edges, 


EMINENTLY PRACTICAL. 


For Samples Address 


FRIEDBERCER & Co. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


CERMANTOWN, - PHILADELPHIA. 
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Boss Knitting Machine | 


WwWoRss, 
7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. | 


Manufacture the New “Im. | 
proved 15-16 Automatic” and 
Plain Seamless Knitting Ma 
chines with or without Web 
Holding Attachments. Knits 
Ladies’ and Children’s plain 
fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 
ootings, for 
fancy ribbed 
= oods. High 
peed. Needs 
no skilled ope 
rators. The 1L- 
l€é runs by sin- 
gle belt. Auto- 
matic Tension 
device in leg, 
heel, and toe, 
making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
from 2 1-4 up to 4 inches in diameter 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





STEPHEN A. ASHMAN, 
Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


For Mnitting Machinery, 
3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 


James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 





Information given on all subjects re- 
lating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS 
iit Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N, H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHRnROES, N. WY. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 


HODGSON & HOLT MFG. CO., 


Builders of the 


Abel Winder, Steam Presses, 


Falling Mills, Seamers and Loopers, Ribb 
veggers, and French Footers. 


Send for Illustrated 
Cihe.... * LACONIA, N. H 
For wv 


LACINGS oon iaccre. 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. ¥. 


Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 











For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc 
Seamless Shaker Swe ate rs (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECEALTY. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needJes, new improved drop 
loc k and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only §¢98.00 
net cash. ‘ 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND BHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 





KNITTING SUPPLIES 





WM. MILLS, 


120 N @th Street, Philadelphia. 
Sole Agent for the Kruse & Murphy High 
Speed, tlastic Stiteh, Double Thread, Trim 
ming and Welting for Hosiery and Under 
wear. All kinds of repairing. 

Ail makes of New and Second-Hand 


WM. 





COREY CoO.., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 
Manufactured by 


Lakeport, N. H. 











Wardwell Needle Co., 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


Page Needle Co., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - MASS, 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, ete. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Blades of ali kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


STAR NEEDLE CO, 
ae ng Knitting Needies 
Points from the 
Best Cast Steel, Sa- SSQiisiasamee ceases 
tisfaction Guaran- 
teed. 


S.K, Paramore 
Manager, 














——<taa 
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New Britain, Conn. } 








ORION TREAT, 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890. 


Manchester Green, 
All work guarantee a. 


JOHN S. PALMER, 


Manufacturer oft 


PAPER BOXE 


Metul Edge Boxes 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


Coan, 





for Hosiery and 
Textile Goods. 


or Heavy Goods. 





Jacquard Machines of Every Description. 
Piano Card Stamping Machine 


HENRY RIEHL & SON, 
MACHINISTS, 


And Manufacturers of 
Power Looms for 
Bindings, Cimps, &c. 
CIRCULAR SHUTTLE BATTONS 
For Silk Ribbons. 


1130 & 1132 Charlotte St., Philadelphia. 


Machinery Bui.t to Order. 
Jobbing, etc 


8, ecial 


STANTON & LEWIS, 


Central Steam Forge 


Knitting Machine Cylinders =» Dials. 


316 and 318 BRANCH 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


H. R. STOOPS & CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Willeox & Gibbs Mfg., and all 


_ Gils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


nts for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle C¢ 


5R RYDERS-5 


PRINTERS 
FINE —snaunaniiant PRINTERS, 
Photo Engraving in all its Branches. 
a. sts in fine Machinery and general Wood Engrav 

ing Portraits, Buildings, etc. Artistic designs in Latte rand 
Bi i He rads, Busine: eas Cards, Display Lettering for advertisin ng 
pampenee. 4 etc. Best work. Lowest prices. Hectroty pis ig a 
west rates 





Sewing Machines 





| 210 Westminster Street, Providence, RB. * 


Tapes, | 





GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 
123 N. Front Street. Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston Hydro- Extractor 
in Pennsylvania. 

















TEXTILE WORLD 








*. FBIM) 2 WOR WRT ey sane) + 


OPERATE YOUR MILLS 
BLECTRICITY. 


First Cost Not Great. 
Cost of Maintenance Low. 
Great Economy in Operation. 
Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR FROM YOUR MILL, 
BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates, 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: SCHNECETADY, N. WY. 
SALES OFFICE: 
Boston, Mass. Pittsburg, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. Omaha, Neb Denver, Colo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco,Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Nashville, Tenn. Poitland, Ore. 
Baltimore, Md. , , »pp. § Schenectady, N. Y. 
FOREIGN DEP | ew York Office, 44 Broad 


CHAS. MUNSON BELTING C0., 


STORE AND FACTORY: 


116 and 118 North Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Helena, Mont. 





MANUFACTURE 


PURE CHESTNUT OATES 


LEATHER BELTS. 


SHORTEST LAP BELT MADE. We guarantee our Belts to give better 


satisfaction than all other makes 


ALL BELTS GUARANTEED, 
Represented in all Principal Cities in the United States. 


Leng Distance Telephone, 62-94, 





STEAM ENGINES, ETC 





\ Vays! | 1 J 
a : 


RAN 





Mewhuteh Sas Machine 8 Engine Ea. 
Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE CO. 
Office and Works 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITEHILL... 


CORLISS STEAM 
ENCINES, ” "Mor any duty. 


PENNEY'S ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using ammonia and PICTET sul. 


p yh urous oxide system 
New York Offic Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipme anion and Brass Castings 
Room #4, Taylor Br ildir > Sa tteen Ot 
041 COREL ANDT ST Send vida Descriptive Circulars. 





SHAFTING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT INTERNAL CLAMP COU 


lath St. & ALLEGHENY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
136 LIBERTY STREET. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 

SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL 

Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 


35 Vears in the Business, 





Se Bees Roe REE OR 


Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catal f either wheel 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and dese ribing the Boilers and Engines 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
CEARINCG of ai! kinds, SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Adadaress, e.O.Box 124A. 
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WA THIEL: POW BR, 
Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work. 


A Se To ee 


The limit of government of water-power is often deter 
mined by the design and construction of plant. Consult us if 
possible before completing your plans 

With OUR COMPOL ND REGULATORS 
we will undertake and guarantee the government of water 
powerfer all purposes, including Electric Railway, 
Power aud Lighting Plant«. We make and sel! al 
of Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water-power. Expert advice 
furnished on applicatior If results of your present syste: 
are not satisfac ory write us. Address all inquiries to 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS, 
MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 
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STEAM 





[I will remove ar prevent Boiler-Scales, prevent pitting, and all 

STEAM forms of corrosion, in any steam boiler at very small cost. Send sumple 
of boiler--cale, the size «f a quarter, for chemical test made free of cost, 
which will enable us to 


compound an article to meet the special re 


quirements of your fecd wate Address, 
GEO. WW. LORD, 
Manufacturing Chemist. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAUTIES IN ART” pamphlet with full particulars, sent on request. 





What Steam Coal 
Do You Use? 


For the purpose of introducing its Steam 
turers of New England, the Dominion Coal 
to quote prices that will prove satisfactory 


and Gas Coals to the manufac 
Company (Limited), is prepared 
to consumers 


ADDRESS 


DOMINION COAL CO. Ltd. 


92S Milk SsSstrect, 
Boston. 





J Damper Regulator 


and 











Most Reliable and Efficient 

the only reo itor \ ] I) iS a aran- 
“| to chang rection on a variation of 
? pound 


IT WILL CONTROL ANY DAMPER. 


MANUFACTURE 


D’ESTE & SE E ‘LEY CO. 


29 to 33 Haverhill St., Boston. 





New York Office: 109 Liberty St. 
Chicago Office: 218 Lake St. 
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174 TEXTILE WORDD 


Fuel Oil Furnaces.) 9 oscsz=e"** 





Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 
for SINGEING FURNACES. 





Thenotiih inspection 


AN 
INSURANCE against Loss o1 
I 


age to Prope id Le of Life and 
~ - to hemes: “dd ay 








ali Fc ng, En eling 


aioli poche pov ligy one | ream BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


s Designed and Built for Ev J. M. ALLEN, President. 
hw S. ROCKWELL g 0. WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
Oonstructing Engineers, 4 
J. B. PIERCE, Secret vasurer 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, , Secretary and Treasurer 


SALEM F OUNDRY:x¢ Machine SHOP 
Vy SALlEM.MASS. 
ELECTRIC, Ry ELTAnn HAND Powsi R 
“FREIGHT ELEVATORS - 
Especially adapted for Mills, Factories —— tile Buildinas. 


ea Watchman's Time Detector. 


ECO = =WATCHMAN’S | "sf eae 


Magneto 
= a rd the te we all. aif 


liberal al 


ELECTRIC Eo BB i. 
} , : ee ance made for old 
Write for Circular ‘ : vie detectors. Ry case 
2 BRE iy '81%. prices and fu 
4 A ee 


addre 











Eco Magneto Clock Co., oI Omi; RAZ. & < Co. 
ers 8 


620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON. MASS. NE cain 7 


THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., ALEXANDER Bros. 


BEL TIN G, BEST OAK BELTING. 
GSSatess unk dass kaa?” PHILADELPHIA. 
221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELEVATORS, 


ETC 





IMPERIAL 


MARK 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 


and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. 


card and we will call. 


Send us a postal 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 


824 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ao a 


Improved Standard 


BURNHAWM’S na .. TURBINE... 


It gives on either 


its price, yields a 


greater 


a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power for 


percentage for water used, either with 


full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable and best 


wheel made. 


finished 


Send for new catalogue. 


BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 





NIGEL 
CASTINGS 


FROM 1 TO 40,000 POUNDS WEIGHT. 
Of Open Hearth,Chester or Bessemer Steel 
True to Pattern. 


Gearing of all kinds, Crank Shafts, Knuckles 


Sound. Solid. 


for Car Couplers. 


Cross-Heads, Rockers, Piston- Heads, etc., for Locomotives, 


STEEL CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO., 


Works, Chester, Pa. 


Office. 407 Library St., Phila.. Pa. 





PASSENGLR 


© FREIGHT R : 
ELEVP ce 


i srreeT. F LEVATOR (O- 
2-94 SI New york. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


HooGes BuiLoOING, ¢ ie 
Detroit. 200 in USE 


ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for any spose. capacity or 
« weight, Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings. Perfectly clean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley cirenlar No. 5. 


North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. 


ag 
_ = = 


Av. cor. 3d 


St. Long 
Islund City, N. ¥. 





SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED 40° 


1ANK PUMPS | 


In tour sizes for Ho 

or Cold Water. 

No. 2 Single, 130 gals. per 
Hour. 

No. 3 Single, 420 gals. per 
Hour. 

No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
Hour 

No. 4 Double, 1680 gals. 
per Hour 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. | 


Write tor Circular and Prices. 


94 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y 


Endorsed by Doard of Fire Underwriters. 
SUPERIOR TO 
COTTON WASTE. PERS. 
Eafe, Durable and R \ — 
—_ 

—— AMERICAN 
SILK MFG. CO., 
$11 Walnut St., PHILA., PA. 
1e recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs 


TEXTILE BOOKS, HALF PRICE. 


Structure Fibres, Yarns and Fabric, price $5.00, will sell 
for $2.50. 

Wool Manufacture ( Beaumont) price $2.50, will sell for 
$1.25 





Possett’s Technology of Textile Design, price $5.00, will sell 
for $2.50. 


I have a few practically new copies of each 


JOS. C. WILLIAMS, Box 101 South End Boston 
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IMPROVED 





CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


JDAGS” Y-2/A L4AY) VY / 





Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult paces. 
They will stand any head of 

water, they can be made of 


any nize de sired ; they have been tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 466, 


Faix Etawen,. 


wt. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 











Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line be 


BOSTON **” 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
ay CHICAGO, 
rey ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


tween 


Between 
AND BOSTON 
MONTREAL, wn 
OTTAWA, x 
QUEBEC, 


And all Canadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind cal! on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


Boston, Mass. 





WE HOOVEN, OWENS 
& RENTSCHLER CO., 


EXamilton, Ohio, 











Builders of the 


Hamilton-Corliss 
ENCINE. 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any 
size, for all purposes. 
New York Office. 39 and 41 Cortlandt St, 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Bidg, 


FINISHING MACHINER 


Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singe ing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





for Brushing, Calendering, 
Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 

















B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


SYSTEM for HEATING and VENTILATING 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


ye “ee 
— ae 





for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 





SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F Sturtevant —_— 


$4 Oliver Street, Bost M een , E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New as me, BF. 21 a st Nile Street, sg . rtland. 
135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pe 87 Zimmerstra tes srlin, Germany. 


16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 2 haenebabeneibien Stockholm, Sweden. 


o. += fF 





CEISENHEIMER & CO.; ANILINE COLORS, 
nan coe c.omans) ALA SALT, 


103 Milk Street, Boston. BLOOD ALBUMEN 
31 South Front St., Philadelphia DYE.STUFFS, DYE-WOOD EXTRACTS 








~k 


Cuas. M ——, . H. Sacer, F. L. Witcox, 
rice Pre sident. Secretary. Treasurer 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE C0., 


BEE ERS aoe eee eunoers of VRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 


a= Nera 
Nain on aN wh 
_ aS anal aapemane N 


Acids. 


er’s Salt, Epsom Salts, Sul 


1e of Chemicals 


Ipharic (brimstone) 
INS 


ys, or barrels. 


QUOTATI 


drums, carb 


Nitric and St 
ylutions, Glaut 


nd a gener 


WRITE 


without one, 





be 


R 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


ae EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ABSOLUTELY K. & M. FIRE-PROOF. 


MAGN ES IA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINCS. 
THE GREAT COAL SAVER. 


Ss. ~ Po sammy ee ‘. ig as Robert A, Renebey, The caning a metieen Co., 
5 4 Warren St., New York 


Metal Skylights A. Klipstein es, 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


Absolutely no leakage from any source: no For Wool a Specialty. 
dripping or sweating; fire-proof; ventilating. | 199 pearl street, NEW YORK 


283-85 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
E. VAN NOORDEN & co., 50-52 N. Front St.. PHILADELPHIA, 


383 Marrisorn Ave... Boston, Mass. 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, 


Est 1 WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO. ‘ 


45 Fulton Street., New York, U.S. A. 


ROOFING. 


Warren’s Anchor Brand Natural Asphalt Roofing; 
Tile and Cravel Roofing; 
Asphalt Floors, Driveways, Etc. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, brie iiionon Sat Bank Peteen 


Re d hel ll he Middle 
Mill Building a Specialty. Thren me 0 =~ hag Nd: Seder Flex Sobeninn 2 me P Date ai va al ng 


Aqua Ammonia, Acetic, Muriatic 


tron, Tin, and Copper Salts and 8 
phate of Soda, Phosphate of Soda, s 





cannot afford to 


You 








Simplex Acid Pump. 





Manufacturing Chemists. 


80 & 82 William St., New York. 


Send for particulars of The 








FRANKLIN H. KALBFLEISCH CO. 
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